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Art. I. The nets of Virgil. Translated by Charles Sym- 
mons, D.D. of Jesus College, Oxford. 4to. 2].12s.6d. Boards, 
Hunter, and Porter. 1817. 


I* his preface tothe Lad, our great translator of the first of 
poets has observed that the version of the Mantuan bard by 
Dryden, “ notwithstanding some human errors, is the most 
noble and spirited translation he knows in any language.” 
Much, no doubt, must be deducted from this generous 
panegyric; and a more severe critical justice has not failed to 
discover such numerous imperfections in that * noble trans- 
lation,” as fully to sanction the attempts of succeeding 
English poets. Of those attempts it will be a proper time 
for us to speak, on the present occasion, when we review 
the learned and liberal preface to the volume before us: but 
we prefer to enter, at first, into a free examination of this 
new version of the Afneis; and the only preceding translation, 
with which we shall occasionally compare it, is that which 
alone (in our judgment) can bear the comparison: we mean 
the work of Dryden. . In truth, the numbers who have 
entered these lists of glory may now be contracted to the 
two chosen combatants here brought together in fearful op- 
position : 
‘¢ nec enim levia aut ludicra petuntur 
Premia, sed Turni de vitd et sanguine certant.” 


We must not forget, however, that we have still a more 
prominent duty to fulfill than even the institution of such a 
comparison ;—the duty of forming a candid and impartial 
estimate of the positive merits and defects of the present 
superb volume, without a reference to any of its precursors. 
In our survey of the first book, we shall begin with its 
beauties; interspersing only such specific strictures as the 
es, however generally fortunate, may seem to require. 
We commence at line 417., where the striking and pic- 
turesque rencontre in the wood near Carthage is descrfbed : 
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Symmons’s Translation of the Aineis. 


‘ Now had he gain’d the centre of a wood 
When in his path his heavenly mother stood : 
In form and habit like a Spartan maid ; 

So was the goddess arm’d and so array’d. 

Or like Harpalyce, the pride of Thrace; 

When, taming her fierce steed, with flying pace t 
She leaves the wind behind her in the race. 

Her bow the huntress o’er her shoulder slung ; 

And to the wind her wanton tresses flung ; 

Bare to the knee: her mantle’s swelling pride 

A simple knot beneath the bosom tied. 

‘«« Ho! youths !”’ she first accosts them, “ have ye seen 
One of my sisters, wandering o’er the green ? 
Or driving with her shafts the foamy boar ? 

A spotted lynx supplied the cloak she wore.” 

Thus Venus; and thus Venus’ son replies : 

‘* No sister, Nymph! of thine has met our eyes. 
Nymph shall I call thee? No! thy higher race 
Speaks on thy tongue and kindles in thy face. - 
Or Dian’s self, or Dian’s goddess-friend. 

O Power! propitious to our woes attend! 

Tell us to what strange region are we led : 
What clime is this, and whose the soil we tread ? 
For here we roam unknowing and unknown ; 

On a new world by stormy ocean thrown. 

O aid us, and inform! and I will lead 

The frequent victim at thy shrine to bleed.” ” 


The line 


‘ Thus Venus, and thus Venus’ son replies’ 


is almost the only one in this passage which seems in any 
degree objectionable: but here the close succession of rust- 
ling terminations in ‘ ¢hus’ and ‘ nus’ must be deemed a 
fault. In. other respects, an elegance and a spirit are displayed 
in this pretty little scene which are creditable to the translator, 
who needs not fear a comparison with his great predeces- 
sor.* Indeed, we conceive that Dryden is inferior on. this, 
occasion ; he has admitted several of his wonted zdlenesses, 
though his work was yet new; and though the description is 
of that pleasing nature which is best calculated to cheer the 
weary and compulsory labourer in his appointed task. We 
may observe, en passant, that we do not recollect to have 





- ® We have considered it as wholly unnecessary to transcribe 
passages from a work so generally in the possession of classical 
readers as Dryden’s Virgil: except, therefore, in such compari- 
sons as may be dismissed in a line or two, we shall through- 
out refer to the parallel place in the elder translator. 
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Symmons’s Translation of the ZEneis. 339 


seen it remarked how much Walter Scott is indebted to 
a part of this passage in his beautiful ballad of Glenfinlas; 
especially where one of the ladies of the Glen inquires after 
her huntress-sister, in poetical if not in classical numbers. 

We would next turn to line 571., where the comparison of 
the Bees and the Tyrians employed in their architectural 
labours affords a good specimen of faithful and nervous trans- 
lation; and a specimen again, we think, superior to the ver- 
sion of Dryden. 


¢ When Summer spreads his flowers, such toils as these 
In the sun’s fervor exercise the bees. 
As from their waxen nurseries they lead 
Their youth, scarce fledged, to taste the balmy mead : 
Or honey from a thousand florets’ bells 
Condense, and with rich nectar swell their cells: 
Or the tired Jabo’rers returning home, 
Ease of their loads; or from the invaded comb, 
Form’d in a band, the drone devourers drive. 
All stirs; and thymy fragrance fills the hive.’ 

Though we perceive a condensation of expression in these 
Jines which is sometimes on the verge of stiffness, yet, on the 
whole, they are animated and good; with the additional ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the numerous ss to which we have called 
the reader’s attention in the first line. 

The sudden appearance of Aineas (line 782.) in the pre- 
sence of Dido and her court, as the miraculous cloud rolls 
away from him, is most happily represented : 


‘ Scarce [for scarcely] had he said, when melting into day, 
The covering cloud resolved itself away. 
Illustrious in full light AEneas trod: 

In form, in face, in gesture like a god. 

For his celestial mother, breathing there, 
Swell’d the bright volumes of his floating hair : 
Waked laughing glories in his eye ;. and threw 
Youth’s light around him, of purpureal hue. 
As ivory, labour’d by the workman’s pains, 
Till its last grace the polished beauty gains; 
As beaming silver, or the Parian stone . 
Shot with the rays of circling gold, he shone : 
When bursting sudden from the ethereal cloud, 
He flash’d in brilliance on the gazing crowd; 
And thus bespoke the Queen.’ 


Well as Dryden has executed this golden passage, we 
cannot scruple to compare the modern workman with him. 
 Simili frondescit virga metallo.” 

We must now fulfill the much less welcome office of notic- 
ing some defects in this first book of the translation. It is 
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340 Symmons’s Translation of the Zineis. 


right, however, and certainly no more than the authot’s due, 
to acknowlege previously that he has encountered with a per- 
severing fortitude all the difficulties of the Latin text; that 
he avoids, as far as we have hitherto discovered, no trial of 
his strength, or of the strength of his language; and that 
he is perfectly master of the peculiarities of his majestic 
original, whatever may have been his occasional failure in his 
attempt to represent them in English. , 

The first sort of fault, with which we think that this trans 
lation is chargeable, is the very. obvious defect of unpoetical 
expression. Dr.Symmons appears, to our coriception, to 
have formed an objectionable theory on this subject; and to 
imagine that he is authorized in the use of many words, well- 
sounding and correct in signification, but which have not, 
either by nature or former established licence, a right to 
claim admission into the ranks of rhyme. ‘To some others 
of his expressions we demur on the score of their aukward 
rather than their prosaic effect:—but our readers shall 
judge. At the same time, we must beg all parties to remem- 
ber that it is one convincing proof of the consequence which 
we attach to this learned translator’s supposed errors, that we 
enter into so minute an examination of his language. In 
reality, we do conceive that great consequence ought to be 
ascribed, by every reader of real scholarship and unadulter- 
ated classical taste, to this version of the Atneis; which has 
appeared at a time when our literature, in the lighter and 
more elegant portions of it, is fast relapsing into a Gothic 
barbarism, from the example of a few successful authors of 
distinguished genius, but of most imperfect attainments. To 
this matter, ney it would be equally irrelevant and 
superfluous for us now more fully to advert. We havea very 
different writer before us, as far as correctness is concerned ; 
and we have discussed the general topic again and again. 

The winding up of the sentence with which the poem 
opens is to us rather prosaic: 


¢ Arms, and the man,’ &c. 


— ‘are my themes of song.’ 
* Retracing back his way,’ 257., is redundant. 
338. ‘* Effused the effulgence of Almighty love.’ 


We consider this as an unsuccessful attempt at great expres- 
siveness of language; and we should say that it was intended 
for a specimen of zmitative expression, if Dr. Symmons, in his 
preface, had not disclaimed this generally vain endeavour. 
371, 372. ‘ Whirld,’ rhyming to ‘ World’ We cannot 
allow these rhymes to be legitimate, notwithstanding - 
autho- 
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authority of Johnson in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes :” 
nor can we perceive what could induce him to admit this 
licence into a passage, in which he might have used the 
unobjectionable rhyme of “ huri’d” with equal propriety of 
sense. Whirl’d and world are homotonous rather than homoto- 
tonous terminations; and we presume that. Dr. Symmons is 
not prepared to contend that the Homousians and Homoi- 
ousians are of precisely the same party. 465. * Gold-mad’ 
is an unpleasing combination. 483. * round her cause 
cohered. Fashionable as the term adhesion has of late years 
become in its application to political subjects, we cannot. 
conjecture that cohesion will ever be naturalized in poetry, as 
a term expressive of the attachment of subjects to their 
governor. 930. * Then may’st thou faint her in the vital 
part. ‘This is too medical a mode of expression to please 
our fancies. 708. * We came not here,’ compared with 488. 
‘ Hither they came,’ obliges us to address the author with, 
“* Utrum horum mavis?” but both the phrases cannot be 
correct. We omitted above, 





- * Some emboss 

The walls with battlements, some dig the fosse :’ 
such unusual expressions become doubly displeasing when 
they are adopted as rhymes. 

846. * Trained in the school of woe, I pity woe,’ is surely a 
WO translation of the touching line in the original ; which 
indeed is pre-occupied by Dryden; “ I learn to pity woes so 
like my own.” 897. * My son! my potency!’ 899. ‘ My 
son! the essential might with which I sway.’ This sounds 
in our ears like a sort of theological prose rather than 
classical verse. 920. * Idalia’s florid charms’ are but a poor 
exchange for ‘ the groves and flowers of Idalia.’ g21, ‘ Or 
in Cythera’s hallowed bowers secrete.’ The word ‘* secrete,’ 
like too many of its kindred in this translation, has a species 
of Jatinized frigidity about it that we cannot pass unnoticed, 
Perhaps we may extend our objections of this nature beyond 
due bounds: but we conceive that it is much safer in poetical 
expression to be too cautious than too licentious in the ad- 
mission of phrases of Latin origin, where we have equivalent 
English terms already at hand; and at all events, if we do 
introduce them, they should be such words as are not pecu- 
liarly or technically prosaic. These remarks we wish to apply 
much beyond the oceasion tht excited them. gso. * The 
guests convene. ‘This is also a quaint and formal word; 
which, however fastidious we may seem, we should proscribe; 
except as applicable to occasions of much more soleimnity 
than a convivial entertainment. 975. *‘ They sought the 
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Queen ; — she vores upon his charms.’ It would be in vain, 
we imagine, to attempt an answer to our objections to the use 
of these words in their present places, by pleading their 
sound grammatical right to introduction according to their 
several authorized significations. ‘* Nunc non erat his locus,” 
we should reply: they have an ungraceful and a chilling 
effect where they are introduced; an effect of which, we 
think, any competent reader will be the unfavourable judge. 


990. ‘ The gilded roofs dependant lights display, 
And pour on routed night victorious day.’ 


‘ Routed night’ and ‘ victorious day’ are two personages 
unknown to the original: ** Noctem flammis funalia vincunt.” 
The simple force, with which the idea is expressed by Virgil, 
lies buried under the consequential redundancy of the transla- 
tion. 1039. * A wanderer still, in chace of flying ease.’ Not- 
withstanding the ‘* Vobis parta quies” of another passage, we 
cannot regard this concluding line of the first book as a happy 
finale. It amplifies the original unnecessarily, and introduces 
an unauthorized idea. It was his destined kingdom of Italy, 
that seemed to fly from him, and not ‘flying ease,’ of which 
the Trojan was in quest.— We now proceed to the second 
book ; continuing our verbal strictures. 

Book II. line 124. ‘ And hence the taznt that gangrened 
to my fate’ is rather too medical again. 156. 213. Of the 
two compounded epithets that occur in these lines, ‘ God- 
demanded,’ and ‘ crime-prolific,’ we prefer the former: but 
we are not certain that the genius of the English language is 
so favourable to these popular compounds, as the frequent 
practice of our contemporary poets would at first sight lead 
us to believe. For one that is successful, we think that 
hundreds entirely fail. 270. ¢ Their blood-stain’d eyes emif 
a fiery gleam.’ ‘ mi?’ is one of those unnecessary Latin 
words (except when the rhyme demands them) to which, and 
to all their family, when introduced into poetry, we have 
already made an objection. ‘ Shoot forth,’ ‘ dart out, and 
various combinations of verbs and prepositions, (or rather 
post-positions,) are ready for the occasion; and these in- 
digenous forms of speech have almost universally a more 
distinct and picturesque effect than their learned synonyms. 


276. ‘ Crashes the quivering limbs, the life-blood draws, 
Feasts with grim joy, and licks his ropy jaws.’ 


‘¢ Miseros morsu depascitur artus’ is all that we can find to justify 
this German banquet; the details of which are rather adapted 
to the Gothic tale of “ Grim, King of the Ghosts,” than to the 


correct and elegant Virgil. 389. ‘ With them range seas.’ 
14 ) This 
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This rare omission of the article, where it certainly 
ought to be inserted, cannot pass without notice in so ge- 
nerally correct a writer. Whenever it occurs, it produces a 
disagreeable result. 390. ‘ He said; and brought #¢s holies 
from the shrine.’ Whatever authority may be pleaded for 
‘ its holies,’ we cannot allow the plea. There is a familiarit 

in the phrase which must offend on this occasion ; although 


familiarity is the accusation to which Dr. Symmons’s language 


is least exposed: indeed, the propensities of his style incline 
to the opposite extreme. 424. * And death looks beauteous met 
on slaughter’d foes;’ ** pulchrumque mori succurrit in armis.” 
This is the first really mistaken translation which we have 
encountered.. Aijneas says, ‘* the idea of dying in battle 
occurs to him as honourable;” and this is certainly not the 
same idea with that which is conveyed in the modern flourish 
about the beauty of death We have met with subse- 
quent instances of this species of false picturesque, if we 
may hazard the expression, but none so striking as the above. 
427. § Apollo’s priest and Troy’s religious head.’ — “ In all 
causes ecclesiastical — supreme.” 465. * Youths sublimely 
brave!’ Here too is a putting forth of strength beyond the 
occasion. /ineas begins, “ Juvenes, fortissima frustra Pec- 
tora ;” and a melancholy as well as a firmness mark the whole 
of his little address to his few brave associates. 497, 498. 
¢ Now’ —* slow.’ Such faulty rhymes are very rare in this 
translation. 
O. ——*‘ Through the son’s warm gore 
seaiheis The sliddering father to the shrine ty tore.’ 
Not ‘sliddering, by all the powers! ‘ Lapsantem sanguine 
nati.” However expressive the word lapsantem may be, it is 
clear that it must not be translated by the word ‘ sliddering, 
811. * That thou, still facile to thy mother’s sway.’ 
Surely the learned translator himself will be disposed to 
retract this word when he sees it written full and fair, in all 
its detached pedantry, before him. 
871. ¢ Thus he persists, and to hts plan adheres.’ 


We have seldom met with so striking an example of 
measured prose as this line presents. 

874. “ His powers of moving young Ascanius tries.” 
This we do not like: but, lest we should grow hypercri- 
tical, we shall here close our objections to particular verses 
in the second book, (and objections of this smaller kind are 
all that we have hitherto found it necessary to make,) and 


revert to our delightful employment of extracting some of 


the highly energetic and harmonious. passages which it 
offers to our choice. The first from this. bock shall be the 
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interesting vision in. which Hector appears to Aéneas; 
and here the author contends powerfully with his great 
predecessor. (Book II. 353.) 


' ¢ ?Twas now the time, when Heaven on labour throws 
Sleep’s dearest blessing in the first repose : 
When in a dream, behold! before my eyes 
Hector in gushing sorrow seem’d to rise. 
Such he appear’d as when, in battle slain, 
The victor’s chariot rapt him o’er the plain. 
Black bloody dust his lineaments defaced ; 
And through his wounded feet the cords were braced. 
Ah me! the Hector then that met my sight, 
How changed from him, who, glorious in the fight, 
Blaz’d in Achilles’ spoils, or, armed with brands, 
Hurl’d flaming ruin on the Grecian bands! 
His beard and hair were stiff with clotted gore ; 
And red the wounds his patriot-bosom tore. 
While streaming tears my anguish’d heart confess’d, 
I thus the melancholy shade address’d. 
‘¢ O light! O hope of Troy! her surest stay! 

' Where hast thou linger’d? Why this long delay ? 

When Fate has here been busy to destroy, 
What has withheld our Hector from his Troy ? 
And whence, so many toils and slaughters past, 
Comes he to cheer his longing friends at last ? 
But ah! why thus? say whence the wounds I trace? 
What outrage this that blots thy noble face?” 

‘ To these vain questions deigning no replies, 
With deep-drawn groans the vision’d sorrow cries ; 
«« Fly, Goddess-born! O fly! and haste to save 
Thy better Fates from Ilion’s fiery grave, 

The foe has gain’d the walls: and, stooping low, 

Troy humbles in the dust her towery brow. 

Enough is done: thy patriot-work is o’er, 

Priam and Troy can ask of thee no more. 

If Ilion by a mortal’s force could stand, 

Still had she stood by this protecting hand,”’ &c. &c. 


Our next quotation is from a passage to which we remember 
that some hypercritics have vainly denied a Virgilian origin : 
but scarcely a finer burst occurs in the whole poem. AEneas 
discovers Helen in her concealment. (Line 774.) 


‘ I saw, and burnt, as fury overcame, 
To avenge my country on the guilty dame. 
«¢ And shall she then be safe? live? triumph? reign? 
And see her Sparta as a Queen again ? 
Her consort, kindred, friends, and home enjoy, 
_ Attended by the captive fair of Troy ? 
Has Priam bled? Is flaming Troy no more? 
Have Phrygia’s plains so often flowed with gore? 
And shall she? — No !—though small is glory’s gain, 
From the cheap exploit of a woman slain ; . 
fet 
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Yet to have quell’d the pest, and justly shed 

‘The blood of guilt for innocence that bled, 

Will merit praise: this vengeance from my hand 
My friend’s warm ashes, and my wrongs demand.’ 


The dreadful appearance of the burning city, and the 
gods actively employed on their different stations of destruc- . 


tion, do not meet with an inadequate painter in the following 
representation : (Line 813.) 


¢ There, where from masses rent yon masses fall, 
And dust and smoke in billows drown the wall, 
Lo! Neptune thundering with his mighty mace, 
Shakes and unroots the city from its base. 
There, raging Juno, at the Scan gate, 
The first fierce minister of adverse fate, 
In her celestial panoply complete 
Calls her confederate Argives from their fleet. 
High on the citadel’s aérial tower 
See Pallas throned in all her pomp of power ! 
Through the black storm that mantles her with night, 
Lo! her dire Gorgon flashes sanguine light.’ 


We close our notice of Book II. with a shorter extract 
than we could wish from that melancholy scene in which 


Aineas returns into the blazing city, in search of his lost 
Creusa. (Line 1006.) 


‘ First to the walls and gates, with shade o’ercast, 
I bent my course, where lately I had pass’d. 
Retrace with care my footsteps through the night; 
And search, inquisitive, with anxious sight. 
Silence, that chill’d my soul, was all around; 
And horror brooded on the torpid ground. 
Then to my house I go if, chance, despair, 
Ah! feeble hope, had brought my wanderer there. 
The Greeks had broken in, and all possess’d ; 
And fire now wrapt it in a ruddy vest. 
High o’er the roof the surging flames are driv’n, 
And rage, and mount, voluminous, to Heav’n,’ &c. &c. 


We shall throw together our remarks on the imper- 
fections of the third book without interrupting them by any 
citations of greater length, which we shall reserve for the 
conclusion of this division of our article. 

Book III. line 81. “ Pollutum hospitium.” * Where Hospit- 
ality had diedin gore.’ Perhapsno sin more easily besets the 
translator of a classical author than this propensity to per- 
sonification, where that figure does not occur in the original: 
but constant care should be taken to avoid it; since, if it be 
admitted to excess, it greatly impairs that character of chaste 
simplicity which ought to, be the first object of imitation 


when 
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when we profess to follow the steps of the antients. The 
concluding words of the line are also objectionable on 
another score. 


128. * Nature seems to feel 
The rushing power, and every thing to reel.’ 


We do not see that it can be necessary to continue to assign 
our reasons for objecting to such expressions as these, and to 
some of a similar class: but, wherever we think that the 
grounds of our censure are not obvious, we shall of course 
specifically mention them. 








187, 188. ‘the people joy 
In the dear name, and hail their nascent Troy.’ 
‘ Nascent’ is a word which we conceive to be wholly unne- 
cessary ; and the synonyms of ‘ rising’ or ‘ growing’ are, in 
our opinion, of a much more poetical cast.— 197. * On 
all that lives descends the deathful year.”  Lethifer annus. 
That Dryden has sometimes effected wonders by a close and 
happy daring of translation, and that he has occasionally 
transfused the spirit together with the letter of the original 
into his nervous yet flowing English, we are well aware, and 
have often been truly delighted to observe: but this is 
always a hazardous experiment; and in the present instance 
we think that it has failed. 200. * Or drags his limbs effete 
with morbid fires. We cannot tolerate these expressions, 
until we are convinced that no equivalent words (such as 
‘¢ worn down with wasting fires,” or some others,) could be 
substituted for them: though we should remark that, when 
a word, of whatever origin, has by long and common use 
become entirely naturalized, it then stands on very different 
grounds from such phrases as those which offend us. The 
“¢ jus et norma loquendi” of the best authors of antecedent 
times must no doubt be considered: but the contemporary 
custom of good writers and speakers must have a large share 
in deciding the degree of naturalization. Moreover, the 
language of poetry and of prose must not be confounded: 
— but this opening of the subject would lead us far beyond 
our present purpose; and we must at least defer what we 
have farther to say on so fruitful a topic. 245. * With its 
due honours Justrate every shrine. ‘That the author may 
not imagine us to be indiscriminately hostile to all his 
latinized expressions, (a want of judgment, however, of 
which we do not think that he would accuse us,) we will here 
observe that the word lustrate seems proper and characteristic 
in this p . The antient ceremony of Justratzon could 


not, indeed, be suggested by any but an identical pe ; 
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and, though the term would have been used with more exact 
propriety at line 278. of the original, * LustTrRAMURQUE 
Jovi, votisque incendimus aras,’ we do not object to it asa 
general representation of the present passage ; — “ Munera 
libo INTEMERATA focis.” Where no equivalent modern custom 
exists, we must allow of a distinct introduction of forei 

words as well as ideas; and this we consider as one of the 
curses of translation, and a restraint for which it in vain 
sighs to exchange the looser bonds of paraphrase, or the 
blessed freedom of ‘zmitation. Dryden overleaped these 
land-marks of different classes of composition, whenever it 
suited his convenience; and the consequence is that his work 
occasionally partakes of all the three characters just men- 
tioned. This mixture is absolutely destructive of its classical 
charm and merit asa whole; though it leaves unimpaired 
those numerous passages of unrivalled beauty, which, blaze 
like shooting stars through the irregular and clouded firma- 
ment of his Virgilian poetry. Dr. Symmons, on the contrary, 
is, if possible, too free from modernisms. He has dressed his 
version in a suit of dignified and vigorous English: but it 
is, perhaps, too richly embroidered with classical lace, and 
too much stiffened with deep borders of antient ornament. 


Still it is lofty, noble, and enthusiastic: it breathes a - 


Roman spirit, and might have been dictated by the Muses, 
Albano de monte locute. Mnitay a 
259, 60, 61. ‘ Or who regarded then the raving maid ? 
Let us then sail ; —and, with celestial aid, f 
Pursue our better lot. Apollo be obey’d!’ 


Perhaps we shall not have a better opportunity of declaring 
our entire concurrence with Dr. S. in his poetical bias in 
favour of the triplet and Alexandrine of Dryden; and we 
will even go beyond the ‘ frugal use’ of these liberties which 
the Doctor recommends. ‘These noble, and we will say ne- 
cessary, additions to the English heroic couplet give it a 
variety and a force, in long compositions, which would be ill 
recompensed by adopting the greater uniformity of versifi- 
cation that is so observable in later authors. -Dryden’s 
well-known ‘defence of this his favourite practice (which, 
however, he carried to an offensive length,) is quoted by 
Dr. Symmons, and we shall quote it again. “ I regard them 
now” (the triplet and the Alexandrine) as the Magna Charta 
of heroic poetry; and am too much an Englishman to lose 
what my ancestors have gained for me. Let the French and 
Italians value themselves on their regularity; strength and 
elevation are our standard.” ‘To strength and ‘elevation we 
may add a majestic harmony; which is perhaps no where 
more 
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more attainable than in the sonorous flow and impressive 
cadence of the closing Alexandrine. 


276, 7- ‘ Even Palinurus with his practised eye 
Owns that he cannot day from night descry.’ 


Here is another, but still rare, instance of too great a 
familiarity of language. The separation of ‘ cannot’ from 


‘descry’ is also particularly objectionable in the part of the 
verse in which it occurs. 


«* Even Palinurus no distinction found 
Between the day and night—such darkness reign’d 
around — 
Three starless nights the doubtful navy strays 
Without distinction, and three sunless days.” 


We have quoted these lines from Dryden (the imperfections of 
which are obvious) in order to remark a coincidence of unusual 
occurrence between that poet and his successor; who has 
most honourably avoided pre-occupied paths, in the general 
extent of his labours: but the epithets in the subjoined line 
of Dr. S. seem to have been borrowed, perhaps inadvertently : 
— * Three sunless days, three starless nights we roam.’ 


374- * Our youth, their naked limbs bedew’d with oil, 
Contest the prizes of palestric toil.’ 


This is also one of the insignificant similarities which will 
sometimes occur when two poetical minds are employed on the 
same materials : : 


‘© Our youth their naked limbs besmear with oil, 
And exercise the wrestler’s noble toil.” Drypen. 


A more delicate taste has avoided the gross word ‘ besmear’ 
in this sentence: but that taste would have done well to 
imitate the freedom of style in the second line, and to reject 
the epithet ‘ palestric ;? which is precisely of the cold and 
forbidding cast that we have endeavoured to condemn. 
379- ‘1 hang, devotive, on Apollo’s shrine.” ‘ Devotive’ is 
surely an extraordinary word. Whether Dr.S., on many 
of these occasions, acts the part of an zzventor or a reviver 
of unusual phrases, we know not: but, in either case, we 
are disposed to. grant him a paéené for all such purposes : — 
a patent, we mean, of the most exclusive nature; and ‘such 
as shall prevent, under the most serious penalties, any 
subsequent author from sharing in its rights and privileges, 
The passage in which Andromache is discovered on the 
coast of Epirus, occupied in offering vain tributes of affection 
to the memory of the mighty. Hector, has not been pues 
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with all Dr. Symmons’s usual good fortune, and we therefore 
greatly prefer the older version. Let our readers turn to 
that version, and peruse it; and then listen to the following 
attempt to echo the “ musical and melancholy” original. 


. © Before the city, in a hallow’d grove, 

399 map ctag apne 
Where a false Simots’ lucid waters rove, 
That morn Andromache her offerings paid 
At Hector’s tomb, and there invoked hie shade. 
The cenotaph her eo hands had raised, 
Of living turf; and, near, two altars blazed, 
To drink the tears they drew: when rising first, 
With Troy’s known ensigns, on her eyes I burst ; 
Struck with the wondrous sight, her spirit fled ; 
Thro’ all her veins congealing terror spread. 
She falls ; and, tardily reviving, cries, 

‘«¢ Ts it the living man that meets my eyes ? 
Breathest thou? or, rising from the shades below, 
Say, where is Hector?” — Then effused in woe, 
She fills the grove with plaints: confused I try 
To calm her, and thus falteringly reply.’ 


To take no notice of the adverbs in this extract, we would 
ask why the phrase ‘* dissolved in woe” would not have an- 
swered the purpose as well as .‘ effused?’ It is not on 
account of the Latin origin of the word ed that we 
object to it, as Dr. S. will readily perceive: but dissolved is 
a word long installed in the canonical seats of poetry, and 
now belongs to our own Gothic cathedral of literature. 
‘ Effused” is yet a comparative alien; and its brother, both 
in sound and derivation, ‘ confused,’ which so closely follows 
it, forms an additional obstacle to its introduction. "We do 
not mean to deny a moderate share of praise to this passage: 
but it is far from ort us. It betrays, we thjnk, an 
apparent want of flow and feeling; and the second line, in 
particular, so provocative as the original is of all the pathetic 
powers of a translator, falls dead upon our ears and hearts : 


‘ Where a false Simois’ lucid waters rove.’ — 


457- ‘I see a little Troy her head erect ; 
And a small Pergamus the great affect ; 
Cross Xanthus in a brook whose channels gasp ; 
And my pleased arms another Scean clasp.’ 


We think that Dr. S. has here wholly lost the soul by too 
closely following the body of his original. — We must, how- 
ever, for the present, conclude our animadversions; and. we. 
shall wind up this protracted portion of our article with two 
fine extracts from the third, and some beautiful es 
trom the fourth Book; in which the new translator entity 
keeps 
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keeps his ground even where his adversary is strongest. 
They both indeed display so much power, and such a divine 
spirit of poetry, that it is only in a few of his irresistibly in- 
spired moments that Dryden moves beyond the sphere of 
his competitor, and returns to his sight, waving his ensigns 
of triumph, “ bright with the hues of Heaven.” 


Book IIT. line 568. — The Sibyl’s Cave. 


‘ Your eyes shall see Religion’s dread resort : * 
Where o’er her lakes in holy gloom she broods, 
And swells the murmur of Avernus’ woods: 
But chiefly where her powers concentred dwell, 
With the wild Siby! in her rocky cell. 

The enthusiast Virgin there, divinely taught, 
Writes on loose foliage inspiration’s thought : 
The leaves, inscribed with fate, in order due 
Her hand disposes, and resigns to view. 
Ranged in her cell the trembling legend lies, 
To meet the wishes of inquiring eyes. 

But should the veering breeze, or opening gate 
Disturb these light interpreters of Fate ; 

To recompose them is no more her care: 
Her holy strains flit unrecall’d in air. 
Wrong’d of their hope, the votaries retreat, 
And, unillumined, loathe the Sibyl’s seat.’ 


856.— The Description of Polypheme, and his Brethren. 


‘ Scarcely he ceased, when to the clouds uprear’d 
The giant shepherd, Pelypheme, appear’d. 
We saw him stalking on a mountain’s height, 
A hideous horror, vast, and reft of sight. 

_ The well-known shore he sought, and as he went 
Darkling and dubious on a pine he leant. 
His fleecy vassals wait upon their lord, t¢ 
These the sole solace that his ills afford. 
When to the deep he came, awhile he stood ; 
And from his eyeless socket wash’d the blood. 

+ Groaning he gnash’d his teeth with rage and pain; 

Then strode with sides unbath’d into the middle main. 





* We can scarcely, find fault with this apposite personification, 
this “ Religio loci :” but it is not in Virgil. It would be a curious 
metaphysical as well as critical question, how far such amplifications 
of antient poetry are become pacer p ; 

+ This idea seems to be borrowed from Pope’s Eloisa : 


‘¢ Deepens the murmur of the falling floods.” 


¢ Lanigere comitantur oves! — ‘His fleecy vassals wait upon 
their lord.’ A coach may surely as well be called a ‘‘leathern 


convenience’’ as a sheep a ‘ fleecy vassal.’ 
Alarm’d 
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Alarm’d we stir ourselves for instant flight : 
Admit our suppliant in his merit’s right ; 

And then our cables silently divide ; 

And sweep with fear-wing’d oars the foaming tide. 
He heard, and rush’d directed by the sound: 
But when the prey beyond his arm he found; 
Nor further durst the rising waters brave, 

His height unequal to the etn wave ; 

He shouted with an energy so vast 

That earth and ocean trembled at the blast: 
Italia’s shores resulted with the shock ; 

And Etna bellow’d in his depths of rock. 
Roused from their forest lairs and craggy posts, 
The one-ey’d nation gathering fill’d the coasts. 
There, fiercely eminent, the /Etnzn brood 

We saw, as glaring idle rage, they stood ; 

A dire convention! the proud me a of Jove, 

Or spiry cypresses, pale Dian’s grove, 

Thus lift their heads to heaven.’ 


In each of these passages, the author vies with Dryden 
throughout, and in many detached lines much excels him: 
but in others, doubtless, he falls below (as who does not ?) 
that gifted man’s inspiration. ‘ 

Book IV.—The progress of Dido’s unhappy love is most 
feelingly described in the following lines: 


94.‘ Now Dido leads Eneas to behold 
Her streets, and walls, and stores of Tyrian gold ; 
And oft her tender purpose tries to speak, 
But on her faltering lips the imperfect accents break.* 
Again the feast she seeks as day retires ; 
Again the hero’s storied deeds requires : 
Hangs on his speech again with breathless joy ; 
And drinks with raptured ears the woes of Troy. 
When all depart; and now the dimmer moon, 
And westering stars have passed night's heavy noon, 
And urge to slumber — sourowing and alone 
She treads the desert floors, and heaves the groan. 
Flung on the vacant couch he lately press’d, 
Absent she sees and hears her absent guest : 
Or in the son, to cheat her love-sick pains, 
The father’s image to her bosom strains. 
Dead are her public cares: her youth repose, 
Untrain’d to arms: the tower no longer grows; 
The ports lie open; walls forget to rise : 
Check’d are the bulwark’s threats, and cease to climb the 

skies.’ 








* Here is a -good instance of the expressive power of the 
Alexandrine. Se a 
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The spirit and tenderness of the famous address of the 


much-i 


every classical reader in the subjoined affecting version : 
388. ¢ And could’st thou hope, perfidious! to conceal 


Thy guilt, and from my realms in silence steal ? 
Will not my plighted hand, my doting love, 

Or Dido dying by thy treason move ? 

And can’st thou too, most cruel! think to sail, 
When wintry signs exasperate the gale? 

What ? if not wandering now to lands unknown; 
Thy Troy still glorying in her old renown; 


njured queen to her betrayer will be recognized by 


Would’st thou for Troy the wrath of Neptune brave ? 


To Troy steer madly through the stormy wave ? 


Me would’st thou fly? — by all my wrecks of power, 


The hand thou gav’st me, and the tears I shower; 
By our young nuptials; our enraptured nights ; 
By Hymen, left to mourn his fruitless rites ; 

By all my love has given, —if aught it gave 
Were ever sweet, ah! pity, yield, and save. 

If prayer may yet subdue thy stern intent, 

In mercy to my falling realm relent. 

For thee I have enraged each Lybian state 
Inflamed their monarch’s and my brother’s hate. 
For thee, alas! abjured my former fame, 

That raised to Heaven the glories of my name. 
To whom wilt thou resign me, ere I rest 

In the cold tomb, my consort ?— no — my guest ! 
This title still remains, the fonder gone. 

But wherefore should I wait, till on my town 
Pygmalion rushes with the flames of war ; 

Or fierce Iarbas chains me to his car ? 

O! that at least, before thy cruel flight, 

Some offspring might confess our past delight ! 
Some young neas, playful in my hall, 

With kindred lineaments thy charms recall! 

In him thou would’st survive ; and I should be 
Not lost entire, or wholly reft of thee.’ 


With equal felicity is the exasperated indignation of the 


Traitor! thou falsely speak’st thy race divine: 
Sprung from no goddess, of no hero’s line! 

Thee Caucasus begot of stony brood! 

Hycanian tigers suckled thee with blood! 

For why should I dissemble ? why prolong 

The courtesy of speech for greater wrong? 
Touch’d with my love, did once his eyes incline ? 


Heaved he one sigh, or dropp’d one tear with mine? 


Of which dire ill shall I complain the first ? 
Which wrong upbraid as sharpest and the worst ? 


succeeding speech preserved by the translator: (Line 466.) 


My 
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vn My wrongs — now, now injustice reigns above, 

M Great Juno heeds not, or Saturnian Jove. 
No where is faith ! — wrecked, indigent, undone, 
The man I raised — placed madly on my throne : 
Drew to my ports his fleet, dispersed and lost; 
Rescued from death his famine-smitten host. 
But now —ah, me! the Furies fire my brain! 
Now speaks Apollo — now the Lycian fane! 
Now Jove’s own herald, through the aérial way 
Bears the great Father’s mandate — to betray ! 
Such cares forsooth the realms above infest ; 
And break the tenor of celestial rest ! 
Go! I detain thee not, — thy pleas are good! 
Go! and through storms be Italy pursued ! 
Go! o’er the billows seek thy promised realm! 
But oh! may storms disperse, and billows whelm ! 
May’st thou on rocks, if any righteous power 
Vouchsafe to hear me, meet thy fatal hour ! 
Then may’st thou often call in penal pain 
On Dido’s name : — nor shalt thou call in vain: 
Wrapt in black fires, my spirit shall be there, 
To drink thy groans, and mock at thy despair. 
Yes! wretch! when death has burst my mortal tie, 
In all thy walks my spectre shall be nigh. 
Much shalt thou feel; and in the world of night 
Thy rumour’d woes shall give my shade delight.’ 


The contrast of subdued tenderness in the agitated and 
fluctuating mind of the sufferer could not be better exhibited 
than in the subsequent verses: (Line 540.) 


« « Anna!” she cried, ‘ ah! see how yonder bands 

Run, gather, quicken on the swarming sands. 
The canvas floats, soliciting the wind : 
The prows with wreaths the joyous seamen bind. 
Well might my prudence have forseen the blow; 
And haply taught me to support my woe. 
But, Anna! pity me; and generous still 

the Thy weak sister’s last desire fulfil. 

+) To thee this false-one has been ever kind : 
To thee has oft unlock’d his secret mind : f 
Thou best the passes to his heart canst find. 
Go, then, my sister! as my suppliant go! 
Kneel, and for me implore this haughty foe. 
I did not swear at Aulis to destroy, 
With the leagued Greeks his heaven-defended Troy. 
To their’s my navy no assistance gave: 
Nor have I rifled his Anchises’ grave. 
Why are his ears then barr’d against my prayer ? 
Why flies he thus, to throw me to despair ? 

M This let him yet indulge, by pity moved, 

y To one who fondly loves — whom once he loved: 
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Let him but waitjtill he can safely fly ; 

Till winds blow gently from a softer sky. 

The nuptials he betrays I plead no more: 

Free let him seek his realm on Latium’s shore. 
Time now is all I ask — a pause of:fate, 

To teach my mind submission to my state. 
This is my last request ; and thou attend 

My latest wish, and be to death my friend. 
Then shall thy faithful love within my heart, 
Grow while I live, and but with life depart.’ 


The celebrated passage on Night is divested of but little of 
its soothing influence under the management of the present 
translator : 

‘ Twas night, and slumber’s soft and balmy hand 
Threw healing influence o’er the weary land. 
The woods repose: the lull’d waves murmur low: 
In their mid course the stars serenely glow: 
Hush’d are the fields: the tenants of the brake, 
The mead, the forest, and the limpid lake, 
Beasts, and gay-cinctured birds, in sleep’s delight 
Forget their labours, and enjoy the night. 

Not so the unhappy Queen: with transient rest 
Night cannot seal her eyes, or calm her breast.’ 


In the parallel place of Dryden, we have a couplet of 
exquisite beauty: but the last line, with all its loveliness, is a 
gratuitous insertion, and therefore censurable : 


‘¢ The stars in silent order mov’d around, 
And Peace, with downy wings, was brooding o’er the 
ground.” 


We propose to return in our next number to this very 
meritorious, scholar-like, and poetical publication ; — a pub- 
lication which is calculated to recall us to the purer and 
loftier days of our literature. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. Narrative of my Captivity in Japan, during the Years 
1811, 1812, and 1813; with Observations on the Country and 
the People. By Captain Golownin, R.N. To which is added, 
an Account of Voyages to the Coasts of Japan, and of Nego- 
tiations with the Japanese, for the Release of the Author and 
his Companions. By Captain Rikord. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Boards. Colburn. 1818. 


pro the generality of descriptions of the people of Japan 
- that we have seen, they appear to be the most heroically 
civilized with respect to integrity, generosity, and disdain of 
sordid 
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sordid advantage, of any people in. the’ world. ‘Their per- 


secution of the Christians was deemed by them necessary to 


their defence against usurpation, and to preserve them from ) 


falling under the dominion of the Spaniards and Portuguese: 
but their greatest present danger arises from the Russians, 
who have long been trenching on their territory, and from 
whom they have nq small reason to apprehend farther en- 
croachment. With these impressions, we sat down to our 
task of perusing the work before us, not less inclined to be ad- 
vocates for the Japanese, the absent party in this cause, than 
to exercise our oflice as reviewers of Captain Golownin’s 
narrative ; and not forgetting that it is the account of Russian 
intercourse with the Japanese, written by a Russian naval - 
officer. 

In 1807, Capt. Golownin sailed from Cronstadt in com- 
mand of the Russian sloop of war Diana, having orders 
‘ to exploge the coasts of Eastern Russia. The coasts of 
Eastern Russia! The novelty of this title, the reasonableness 
of it, and the threats which it imports, awaken in our minds 
no alarm respecting any events in our own time, but do excite 
apprehensions as to what may, in the course of a century, be 
the increase of a power which has been so rapid in its 
erowth, and is so gigantic in its present appearance. 
Western America may by that time have become Eastern 
Russia ; and it may be the work of united Europe to keep 
Western Russia within its natural boundary. 

What is the natural boundary? Difference of language is 
the primary and most obvious distinction of different nations, 
and appears to us to be on all accounts the most natural 
and legitimate mark for ascertaining just boundaries of do- 
minion or jurisdiction. It is from the want of cultivating 
right sentiment that dishonesty so slowly loses countenance. 
We so far incline to the doctrine of perfectibilitv, that we 
hope and believe there will be a gradual and continual ad- 
vance towards it; and we sometimes regard the present state 
of European civilization as little better than barbarism, in 
comparison of the civilization that is attainable by mankind, 
Violence and dishonesty are to be considered as marks of 
the lowest stage of barbarism. The highest degree of per- 
fectibility, to which we conceive that mortals can aspire, is that 
their political institutions shall have only two main objects, 
security, and equitable legislation; whence it might follow 
that increase of territory would be deemed no advantage by 
any state that was naturally powerful. ‘This is the civili- 
zation which we trust will in the end lay the spirit of 
usurpation, and render power honest, and consequently not, 
merely harmless but protective. ‘The prospect that this ame- 
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lioration will happen, however, especially in the countries now 
forming the Russian empire, appears to be far distant; and in 
the meanwhile we must provide against the mischiefs to be 
apprehended from rapacious and increasing power. 

At the same time, we regard it as an argument against 
the probability of the Russian empire ever obtaining solidity 
of power proportioned to its size, that it is composed of 
many nations, speaking various languages; being in fact a 
collection of so many conquered people, forcibly brought and 
held under one subjection. Sauer, in his history of Bil- 
lings’s Expedition, speaking of some small rivers which fall 
into the Amur, says; * I am induced to be particular with 
regard to these rivers, because they form a secure retreat to 
such Yakuti and Tungoose as are dissatisfied with their 
situations about Yakutsk and Ud. Here they enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Chinese, and I am told have built several 
strong places; and, as they are very numerous, they form no 
inconsiderable advanced guard to the Chinese frontiers. 
In the year 1787, there migrated to China, from the districts 
of Olekma. Yakutsk, and the Vilui, more than 6000 
Yakuti, with all their effects; which intelligence I obtained 
from ‘the assessors in the Russian service.” 

We will no longer delay to enter on the narrative before 
us. In April 1811, the Diana was at Kamtschatka, and 
Captain Golownin received orders from the Minister of the 
Marine, directing him to survey the Shantarian and the 
Southern Kurile Islands, with the coast of Tartary between 
Ochotzk and the latitude of 53° 38’ N.; that is to say, 
from Ochotzk to near the entrance of the river Amur. 

Laxman’s voyage and embassy to Japan are generally 
known: but it may be satisfactory to repeat, from Captain 
Golownin’s narrative, the result of that officer’s negociation, 


which was a declaration issued by the Japanese government 
to the following effect : 


¢ rst. Although the Japanese laws ordain that all foreigners 
who may land upon any part of the coasts of Japan, the harbour 
of Nangasaky excepted, shall be seized and condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, the penalties inflicted by the said laws shall 
not be enforced against the Russians in the present instance, as 
they were ignorant of the existence of such statutes, and have 
brought with them Japanese subjects whom they had saved on 
their own coasts; and they shall be permitted, without let or 
molestation, to return immediately to their native country, on this 
condition, however, that they never again approach any part of 
Japan py Nangasaky, even though Japanese subjects should be 


driven on the coast of Russia, otherwise the law shall be executed 
in its fullest force. 


¢ 2d, , The 
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‘ 2d. The Japanese government returns thanks for the convey- 
ance of its subjects to their native country ; but at the same time 
informs the Russians that they may either leave them, or take 
them back again, as they shall think fit; for, according to the 
Japanese laws, such persons cannot be forcibly detained, since 
those laws declare that men belong to that country on which 
their destiny may cast them, and in which their lives have been 
protected. 

‘ 3d. With regard to negociations for commercial arrangements, 
the Japanese can admit of no relations of that sort any where ex- 
cept in the harbour of Nangasaky; for that reason they gave 
Laxman, for the present, merely a written certificate, on producing 
which a Russian vessel might enter that harbour, where would be 
found Japanese officers furnished with full powers to treat further 
with the Russians on this matter.’ 


This declaration was given by the Japanese in 1793: but 
no use of it was made by Russia until the year 1803, when 
the Chamberlain Resanoff was sent as ambassador from the 
present reigning Emperor. © Resanoff’s bad manners and 
management procured a total dismission and prohibition of 
the Russians from Japan; and it was notified that, if any of 
the subjects of that empire should be driven by storms to the 
Russian coasts, they should be conveyed home in Dutch and 
not in Russian ships. After Resanoff’s return to Kamt- 
schatka, he sailed to America in one of the Russian American 
Company’s ships commanded by a Lieutenant Chwostoff. 


¢ He returned to Okotzk with the same officer, and was travel- 
ling through Siberia on his way to St. Petersburg when he fell ill 
and died. Chwostoff, however, put to sea again and attacked the 
Japanese villages on the Kurile Islands. Further information on 
this subject may be found in Vice- Admiral Schiskkoff’s preface to 
the wapage of Chwostoff and Davydoff. Were Resanoff and 
Chwostoff still living, we should probably have ample explanations 
respecting the proceedings of the latter; but as it is, we ought, in 
obedience to the old rule, to say nothing but good of the dead! I 
must observe, however, that 1 have been informed our government 
was dissatisfied with the conduct of this officer.’ 


Captain Golownin adds : 


‘ I examined a pilot who had accompanied Chwostoff, and was 
convinced by his declaration, that the two attacks on the Japanese 
were unwarrantable arbitrary acts, but that the Japanese had not 
the slightest ground for sepponng the hostilities of two insignifi- 
cant vessels authorized by the sovereign of a country, the power 
and greatness of which must have been known to them from the 
descriptions of their countrymen who had lived many years in 
Russia.’ 


Here we differ from the author in opinion. The Japanese 


had forbidden the Russians to approach their territories, and 
Aa $ this 
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. this prohibition would give to the attacks of Chwostoff the 
appearance of national resentment. Capt. Golownin, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the opinion which he had thus formed, 
resolved, unless superior orders should otherwise direct him, 
‘to hold no intercourse with the Japanese. My deter- 
mination was to sail without any flag in the neighbourhood 
of the islands belonging to them, in order to avoid excitin 
either fear or doubt in the minds of this distrustful people. 
But Providence was pleased to ordain otherwise, and probably 
for the better.’ 

On the 4th of May, the Diana sailed from the Bay of 
Awatscha, and the latter part of the month was spent among 
the Northern Kurile Islands. On the 17th of June, the 
author came to an island named Eetoorpoo: not knowing 
whether it was inhabited by Russian Kurilians, by independent 
native Kurilians, or by Kurilians subject to the Japanese. He 
relates ; 


‘ I dispatched Midshipman Moor, accompanied by the under- 
pilot Nawitzky in an armed boat of four oars, in order to make 
observations on the island and whatever they could discover. I 
soon observed a baidare sailing towards them from the shore, and 
not knowing what kind of reception they might meet with from 
the natives, I immediately ran the sloop close in the shore, and 
along with a midshipman, named Jakuschkin, got on board another 
armed boat, of four oars also, to hasten to their assistance. In the 
meanwhile the baidare had come up to our first boat, and havin 
‘put about they both rowed towards the shore, which I likewise 
reached in a short time after them. 

‘ On stepping ashore I heheld to my astonishment that 
Mr. Moor was engaged in conversation with some Japanese. He 
informed me that some of our Kuriles, belonging to the thirteenth 
island (Raschaua), who had been driven here by storms in the 
preceding summer, were still on this island ; and that the Japanese 
having kept them prisoners for about a year, bad at length resolved 
to liberate them and send them home. These Kuriles had been 
sent out by the Japanese to meet the boat, to enquire what in- 
duced us to approach their coasts, and likewise state to him that 
the Japanese were apprehensive of our designs, and to entreat 
that we would not set foot on shore. I was exceedingly astonished 
at hearing this ; and- asked Moor, with great dissatisfaction, how 
he, after the Kuriles had stated this to him, could dare, of his own 
accord, and without any order from me, to go on shore with a handful 
of men among a people so hostile to us, and why he had not imme- 
diately turned back and communicated to me what the Kuriles 
had said tohim. He justified himself by saying he was fearful I 
thight have ascribed such conduct to cowardice, and have ‘sent 
another officer to the island in his stead ; adding, that such a dis- 
grace would have been irretrievable and would have rendered his 
life a burden tohim. Though this reason was far from being valid, 
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yet I was convinced that the rash conduct of this officer arose 
solely from want of reflection, and I did not say another word to 
him on the subject. Mr. Moor pointed out to me the Japanese 
commander, who was standing on the shore at some distance from 
his tent. He was surrounded by about eighteen or twenty men, 
in full military dress and armed with guns and sabres. Each of 
these men held the butt ends of their muskets with the left hand, 
but without any kind of regularity: in the right they held two 
small lighted matches. I saluted the commander, after the manner 
of my own country, with a bow; which he returned by raising his 
right hand to his forehead and bending his whole body towards me. 
We conversed by means of two interpreters, namely, one of his 
soldiers, who understood the Kurile language, and one of our 
Kuriles who could speak a little Russian. The Japanese chief 
began by asking— ‘ For what reason we had come among them ? 
— If a view to trade, with no base designs upon them, we might 
sail further till we got behind the volcano, where Oorbeetsh, the 
most productive part of the island, was situated.’ 


The Captain endeavoured to make them comprehend that 
Chwostoff’s attack on them took place without authority from 
the Sovereign of Russia. He calls.the natives of the Southern 
Kuriles ‘ the hairy Kurilians:’ while the natives of the Northern 
Islands, subject to Russia, have in general no beard. 


‘ I learnt that previous to the attack made by the Company’s 
ships, the Kuriles had carried on atrade with the Japanese, as un- 
interrupted and regular as if it had been sanctioned by a duly 
ratified treaty. The Kuriles brought to Japan bears’ and sea-dogs’ 
skins, eagles’ wings and tails, and fox skins; the latter, however, 
the Japanese seldom purchased, and never gave a high price for 
them; these articles they exchanged for rice, cotton manufactures, 
clothes (particularly night-dresses ), tobacco-pipes, domestic uten- 
sils of varnished wood, and other things. ‘The Japanese sell their 
rice in large and small bags. The large bag is equal to three 
small ones, and, according to our Kurile’s account, is so heavy that 
a man can scarcely lift it; it may, perhaps, contain about four 

oods. The barter was conducted according to a convention 
made by both parties, and without the least attempt at undue ad- 
vantage on either side. The value of the merchandise scarcely 
ever varied ; the Kuriles usually received from the Japanese : — 

‘ For the skin of a beaver which had attained its full growth, 
ten large bags of rice. 

¢ For a sea-dog’s skin, seven small bags. 

‘ For ten eagles’ tails, twenty small bags, or a silk dress: 

‘ For three eagles’ tails, a cotton dress, lined with the same 
material, and wadded. 

‘ For ten eagles’ wings, a bundle of leaf-tobacco, which the 
Kuriles are extremely fond of.’ 


The complaint that the sea-beavers are becoming exceed- 
ingly scarce- is general at the Kuriles, at the Aleutian 
Aa 4 Isles, 
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Isles, and at all the Russian settlements on the American 
coast. 

The Diana proceeded in the examination of the Southern 
Kuriles to the island Kunaschier; which seems to be the 
land marked in Janson’s chart of the voyage of the Kastrikom 
and Breskens by the name of Staten ‘Fylant, and is the 
island next to the land of Eso or Yesso, but which Captain 
Golownin calls by the name of its capital, Matsmai. 

As the ship entered the harbour of Kunaschier, guns were 
fired at her from the castle: but the shot fel) short, and she 
anchored at something more than a mile distance. ‘ The 
works of the castle were hung round with dark striped cloth, 
so that neither walls nor palisades could be perceived” A 
boat from the Diana then went towards the shore, but was 
obliged to return, the Japanese firing at it from different 
points. Captain Golownin then weighed anchor and stood 
off to a small distance. 


‘I imagined,’ he says, ‘ I could make myself understood by means 
of signs. For this purpose, on the 6th of July, I caused a cask to 
be sawed in two, and set both parts afloat in the water in front of 
the town. In the inside of one half of the cask were placed a glass 
containing fresh water, a piece of wood, and a handful of rice, to 
denote that we were in want of these articles; the other half con- 
tained a few piastres, a piece of yellow cloth, and some crystal 
beads and pearls, meaning thereby to intimate that we would give 
them either money or other articles in exchange for provisions. 
Upon this half of the cask we fixed a drawing of the harbour, the 
fortress and the sloop ; which was very skilfully executed by the 
Midshipman, Moor. In this drawing the sloop’s guns were very 
distinctly marked, but fixed in the ports with their tompkins in ; 
but the guns of the garrison were represented as firing, and the 
balls flying over the sloop. By this means I wished, if possible, to 
make the Japanese sensible of their perfidy. No sooner had we 
set the cask afloat and rowed away, than the Japanese immediatel 
seized it, and carried it into their fortress. On the following day 
we approached within gun-shot of the castle, for the purpose of 
receiving an answer; having, however, previously made every 
preparation for an engagement ; but the Japanese did not seem to 
notice us. No one appeared near the works, which were still hung 
round with cloth. — 

‘ On the 8th of July we observed a cask floating before the 
town ; I immediately weighed anchor in order to take it up. We 
found that it contained a little box wrapped up in several pieces of 
oil-cloth. The box contained three papers; one of which was a 
Japanese letter which we could not read, and the other two were 
drawings. Both these sketches represented the harbour, the 
castle, our sloop, the cask with a boat rowing towards it, and the 
rising sun, but with this difference, that in one the guns of the 
castle were firing, whilst in the other the muzzles of the cannon 
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were turned backwards. We were a long time occupied in con- 
sidering these hieroglyphics, and each explained them after his 
own way; but this will not be thought wonderful, as the same 
thing frequently happens among greater scholars. We all, how- 


ever, agreed in one thing, namely, that the Japanese declined 
holding intercourse with us.’ 


The Russians, however, were afterward allowed to obtain 
fresh water from the shore, at a fishing village; whence they 
also took wood, rice, and dried fish, leaving in their stead as 
payment some European articles: but these, with the thin 
that had been placed in the cask by which the Russians made 
their first communication, were put into another cask by the 
Japanese, after the vessel had completed her water, and thrown 
into the sea, signs being made to the Russians to send for it. 


‘ I wished, however,’ says the Captain, ‘ to communicate with 
the Japanese for other reasons; to assure them that our govern- 
ment had taken no part in the outrages committed by the vessels 
of the American Company; and that his Imperial Majesty had 
ever entertained a wish to establish friendly compacts and com- 
mercial relations between Russia and Japan. I reflected that my 
duty to my native country required that I should, in such a case, 
lay aside all consideration of personal danger. I therefore ore 
dered the sailors, of whom I took four with me, to conceal their 
arms by wrapping sail-cloth about them, but to be careful to have 
them in readiness in case of an attack, and we landed at a dis~ 
tance of from sixty to eighty fathoms from the gates of the castle.’ 


Captain G. was met by a Japanese officer, and requested to 
partake of refreshments, which invitation he accepted: but 
the treatment manifested towards him had in it at least as 
much of reserve as of civility. He was asked to go into the 
castle to have a conference with the Governor, which he an- 
swered by proposing that a Japanese of distinction should at 
the same time go on board the Russian ship. This was declined, 
and the visit terminated: but, on the morning of the 11th, 
Captain Golownin again landed, taking with him two of his 
officers and four seamen. ‘To make a shew of confidence in 
the Japanese, he ordered the boat to be hauled up dry on the 
shore, and with his companions walked to the castle. 


‘On entering the castle-gate, I was astonished at the number 
of men I saw assembled there. Of soldiers alone, I observed from 
three to four hundred, armed with muskets, bows and arrows, and 
spears, sitting in a circle, in an open space to the right of the gate: 
on the left a countless multitude of Kuriles surrounded a tent of 
striped cotton cloth, erected about thirty paces from the gate. I 
never could have supposed tliis small insignificant place capable of 
containing so many men, and concluded that they must have been 
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collected from all the neighbouring garrisons since we appeared in 

the harbour. 
‘ We were soon introduced into the tent, on a seat opposite to 
the entrance of which the Governor had placed himself. He worea 
rich silk dress, with a complete suit of armour, and had two sabres 
under his girdle. A long cord of white silk passed over his shoul- 
der; at one end of this cord was a tassel of the same material, and 
at the other a steel baton which he held in his hand, and which was 
doubtless the symbol of his authority. His armour-bearers, one 
holding a spear, another a musket, and a third his helmet, sat be- 
hind him on the floor. The helmet resembled that of the second 
in command, with this difference that instead of the figure of the 
moon, it bore the image of the sun. This officer now sat on the 
left of the Governor, on a seat somewhat lower than that of his 
superior; he too had his armour-bearers behind him. Four offi- 
. cers were sitting cross-legged on the floor on each side of the tent ; 
they wore black armour, and had each two sabres. On our en- 
trance, the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor both rose up; we 
saluted them in our own manner, and they returned the compli- 
ment. They invited us to sit down on a bench which was placed 
directly opposite to themselves, but we chose to use the seats we 
had brought with us. Our sailors seated themselves on the bench 
behind us. After the introductory civilities were concluded, they 
entertained us with tea without sugar, in cups which, accord- 
ing to the Japanese fashion, were only half filled; the cups had no 
Saucers, but were handed to us on small trays made of varnished 
wood. Before they gave us the tea they asked whether we would 
prefer any thing else. Pipes and tobacco were afterwards brought 
to us, and the conference commenced. They desired to know our 
names and rank, the name of our ship, whence we came, whither 
we were bound, why we had visited them, what had induced Rus- 
sian ships to attack their villages, and further, whether we knew 
Resanoff and where he now was? Our answers to these questions 
were conformable to the statements we had previously made, and 
were written down by the Lieutenant-Governor. We were next told 
that to enable them to prepare the proper quantity of provisions we 
wanted, it was necessary they should know the exact number of our 
crew. Ridiculous as this question was, they had an object in put- 
ting it. On our part we thought it advisable to make our force 
appear more considerable than it was, and therefore doubled it, 
calling it 102 men. Alexei could neither understand nor express 
this number ; and I was obliged to make an equal number of marks 
with a black-lead pencil on paper, which the Japanese counted off. 
We were further asked whether we had any other ships of the size 
of the Diana in their seas? We answered that we had many in 
Okotzk, Kamtschatka, and America. Among their questions were 
several of a very insignificant nature relative to our dress, cus- 
toms, &c. They also carefully examined the presents I had 
brought for the Governor, athong which were maps of the globe, 
ivory-handled knives, burning-glasses and piastres, with which I 
| . intended 
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intended to pay the Japanese for a supply of provisions, as soon as 
I could ascertain the number they required. 

_ © While the conference was going on, Mr. Moor observed, that 
naked sabres had been distributed among the soldiers who were 
sitting in the open space.’ 


Captain G. and his party now found it necessary to make 
a bold attempt to escape, and even reached the place at which 
they had landed: but they had left their boat dry on the 
land, the tide had ebbed, and they found her five fathoms 
distant from the water’s edge. The Japanese soldiers then 
advanced to them with drawn sabres, obliged them to surrender, 
and conducted them back to the castle. In the way thither, 
a soldier struck Captain Golownin several times on the shoul- 
der with a small iron rod, but one of the officers reprimanded 
him, and he immediately desisted. 

We remark that the author has more than once reproached 
the Japanese with cowardice; for which we find no better 
foundation than that their slight acquaintance with European 
arms rendered them occasionally more liable to alarm, than 
they would have been if they had possessed equal knowlege 
in that respect with the Russians. 

The prisoners were quickly bound, and led by cords from 
the castle. On their way, they saw the Diana under sail; 
Lieutenant Rikord, who had been left with the command, 
having weighed anchor on seeing what had passed on shore, 
not in order to quit the island, but to approach nearer to the 
castle; and afterward, as the prisoners were marched off, 
they heard a cannonade, and could distinguish between the 
firing of the vessel and the firing of the castle. After a 
journey of ten wersts, they arrived at a village on the shore of 
the strait which divides Kunaschier from Yesso, where boiled 
rice was offered to them. 


‘ The ropes by which we were led,’ says the author, ‘ were at- 
tached to iron hooks driven into the wall for that purpose. The 
cords were inspected every quarter of anhour. At this moment we 
regarded them [the Japanese] as the rudest barbarians on earth ; 
but subsequent events proved there are worthy men among them.’ 
—‘ We observed that the Captain of our guard frequently received 
scraps of paper, which he read and handed to those about him, 
About midnight a broad plank was brought in, to the four corners | 
of which ropes were attached; these ropes were fastened at the 
‘top, and slung acrossa pole, the ends of which were laid on men’s 
shoulders, and thus the whole was suspended. The Japanese 
placed me upon this plank and immediately bore me away. We now 
‘concluded that we were to be separated for ever, and that we could 
entertain no hope of seeing each other again. Our farewell was like 

the parting of friends at the hour of death. a 
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¢ The sailors wept aloud as they bade me adieu, and my heart 
was wrung on leaving them. I was conveyed to the sea-side and 


, placed in a Jarge boat, with a mat beneath me.’ 


The alarm of separation was of short continuance, the rets 
of the prisoners being soon brought to the sea-side, and the 
whole placed in two boats and transported to the land of 


Yesso, or, as the author calls it, Matsmai. On arriving at 
that land, 


¢ The Japanese, assisted by the Kuriles, pulled the boats ashore, 
without desiring either us or our guards to get out, and having 
dragged us through several thickets and a little wood, they pro- 
ceeded to ascend a hill, and as they advanced cleared the road out 
with hatchets and other implements. We were utterly unable to 
divine what could have induced them to drag boats of such extra- 
ordinary size up an acclivity : we suspected that they had caught 
a glimpse of the Diana, and were consequently fearful of being de- 
prived of their booty. But we soon discovered the real cause, for 
when the boats had reached the summit of the hill, which was 
tolerably high, they dragged them down the other side into a little 
stream which had very much the appearance of an artificial canal.’ 


This stream emptied itself into a large lake. 


‘ We were regularly provided with meals three times a day; 
namely, breakfast in the morning before we set out on our jour- 
ney, dinner about noon, and supper in the evening, in our night- 
quarters. There was, however, little variety in our diet; it con- 
sisted usually of boiled rice instead of bread, two pieces of 
pickled radish for seasoning, broth made of radishes or various 
wild roots and herbs, a kind of macaroni, and a piece of broiled or 
boiled fish. Sometimes they gave us stewed mushrooms, and each 
a hard-boiled egg. There was no limitation as to quantity, every 
one eat as muchas he pleased. Our general beverage was very in- 
different tea, without sugar; they seldom gave us sagi. Our 
guards fared as we did ; and I suppose the expence of their pro- 
visions as well as ours was defrayed by the Government, for, at 
each station, the senior among our conductors paid for every 
thing.’ 

Not before the prisoners had nearly traversed Yesso from 
east to west, were the cords by which they were bound so 
loosened as not to give them torment. Yet much occurs in 
this journey which produces a favourable impression of the 
character of the Japanese: though the description of the escort 
places their military discipline in no very advantageous light. 
¢ It consisted of soldiers who were all of equal rank, and gene- 
rally directed by the oldest. In cases out of the common 
course they consulted together.’ At one place, an inhabitant 
begged that the guards would allow him to furnish the pri- 
soners with breakfast, and he stood near the boats during the 
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whole of the repast to see that nothing should be wanting. 
The guards were also in general forward to attend to their 
wants during the day, but were not pleased if disturbed with 
any demand in the night. ‘ In every village, on our arrival 
and departure, we were surrounded with crowds of both sexes, 
young and old, whom curiosity to see us drew togetier, and 
yet on these occasions we never experienced the slightest in- 
sult or offence. All, particularly the women, contemplated 
us with an air of pity and compassion.’ — They often inquired 
respecting an European nation called Orando, and a country 
named Kabo, and expressed surprise and distrust when the 
Russians declared that they knew of no such people: but 
the latter some time afterward learnt that the Japanese called 
the Dutch, Orando, and the Cape of Good Hope, Kabo. 
The word Orando may be regarded as a defect in the powers 
of articulation of the Japanese; of which an instance occurs 
in the narrative, where we are told that the Captain’s name, 
Golownin, was pronounced Choworin. 

As the Russians advanced in their journey, ‘ the Japanese 
treated them with increasing kindness. Being informed that 
the drawing found in the cask was executed by Mr. Moor, they 
earnestly requested that he would make a sketch of a Russian 
ship. He set to work with alacrity, thinking he should only 
have to make one drawing; but having finished his task he 
was tormented by their importunities, and Mr. Chlebnickoff 
undertook to assist him.’ The Japanese were very inquisitive 
into the nature of the Russian writing, and shewed some spe- 
cimens which they had obtained from Russians twenty years 
before, and had preserved with great care. The author re- 
marks that these people make use of two kinds of characters 
in writing; one, the same as the Chinese, which is adopted in 
works of the higher order, and by persons of rank. ‘They have 
also an alphabet for common purposes which consists of forty- 
eight letters; and ‘every Japanese, however low his station, 
knows how to write in this last character. They were there- 
fore greatly astonished that of four Russian sailors not one 
should be able to write. In our journey we made inscriptions 
for them on at least a hundred fans and sheets of paper. ‘They 
never obliged us to write, but always made their requests with 
much politeness, and constantly thanked us by raising the 
writing to their foreheads and bending their bodies; and in 
return, they usually gave us some refreshment, or presented 
us. with tobacco.’ 

In Captain G.’s account of his approach to the city of 
Chakodade, we have a beautiful picture of Japanese culti- 
vation : 
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‘ From the summit of an eminence,’ says he, ‘ we beheld a 
vast’plain, and the city of Chakodade before us. On descending, 
we reached the village of Onno, our last night’s quarters ; which: 
was the largest, and from its situation by far the most beautiful of 
any that we had hitherto seen. It lies in the centre ofa valley which. 
is about twenty-five or thirty wersts in circumference, and is sur-. 
rounded on three of its sides by high hills, which serve to shelter 
it against the cold winds. The harbour of Chakodade and the 
straits of Sangar lie to the south of the village. The valley is in- 
tersected by numerous rivulets and small streams. The village is, 
as it were, built within a garden, for every house is surrounded by 
a piece of cultivated ground, which is planted with kitchen roots 
and oriental trees. Besides the culinary vegetables common in 
Europe, we also observed apple, pear, and peach trees, and, in a 
regular order, hemp, tobacco, and rice. Onno is about seven 
wersts distance from Chakodade.’ 


While reading Captain Golownin’s narrative, we are con-. 
tinually reminded of the voyage of the Dutch ships Kastrikom 
and Breskens / the interesting description of the people of Eso. 
given in that voyage being here corroborated; and, by com- 
paring the two accounts, we are led to conclude that a great 
increase has taken place in the population of Eso. In the 
journey of the Russians along the coast, they beheld * popu- 
lous villages in every bay and creek.’ | 

At Chakodade,. the prisoners underwent several examin- 
ations, on. which the author remarks ; 

‘ Their doubts and extraordinary questions so irritated us, that 
we sometimes asked them, how they could suppose, that an insigni- 
ficant spot like Japan, the existence of which was not even known 
to many of the inhabitants of Europe, could engross the attention 
of every enlightened nation; or that each minute circumstance at- 
tendiag the plundering of a few of their villages by two obscure 
merchant vessels, must necessarily be well known? adding, that 
they ought to be satisfied with our assurance, that the attack was 
made upon them contrary to the will of the Emperor. At this. 
they usually laughed, instead of feeling in the least offended. They 
are endowed with a most extraordinary degree of patience. Every 
question was twice or thrice repeated, and the interpreter was in- 
cessantly desired to note every thing down with the utmost exact- 
ness: indeed, they were frequently occupied for more than an 
hour about a single question. But they never testified the slightest 
dissatisfaction.’ 

We shall find, however, that it was not wonderful that the 
Japanese were minute and particular in their inquisitions ; nor 
could they have appeared unreasonable even to Captain Go- 
Jownin, when the interpreter produced to him a paper of 
which the following is a copy: 

‘ «Inthe year 1806, the 12th (24) of October, Lieutenant 
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chief of the villages on the western coast of the Bay of Aniva, a 
silver medal and ribband of Wladimir, as a token of the Russian 
Emperor, Alexander I. having taken possession of the Island of 
Sagaleen, and placed its inhabitants under his gracious protection. 
—I therefore request the commanders of all vessels either Russian 
or foreign, which may hereafter visit Japan, to regard the said chief 
as a Russian subject. 
(Signed) CuwosTorFr, 
Lieutenant of the Russian Fleet.”’ ’ 
It may have been seen that, on some occasions, the author’s 
reflections have appeared to us less philosophical than national : 
but his sentiments and feelings on his first imprisonment by 
the Japanese are such as every One must approve : 


' ¢T thought,’ he says, ‘ that if shipwreck or any other misfortune 
had thrown me into the hands of the Japanese, I would never 
have murmured at my fate, but have borne my sad imprisonment 


with resignation. I should then have cheerfully entéred the for- 


tress, willing to render myself useful to the Japanese, and regarding 
them as friends; or, had I, who was the sole cause of the misfortune, 
been the only one to suffer from it, I should not at least have been 
tormented by self-reproach; but seven of my crew were likewise 
doomed to pay the forfeit of my imprudence! 

‘ My companions sought to banish these feelings of remorse 
from my mind. Mr. Moor, who perceived that I was harassed 
with vexation at having been over-reached by the Japanese, re- 
ferred to several historical examples to prove that men of higher 
rank than myself, such as Cook, De Langle, Prince Zizianoff and 
others had become the victims of similar accidents. Yet I thought 
their fate far preferable to my own. They suddenly perished, 


whilst I was doomed to live, the cause and the witness of the suf- 


ferings of my companions.’ 


We cannot omit to remark that neither in the titled e, 
nor in apy preface or introduction, is the reader told what was 
the language in which this narrative was originally written or 
published ; and that this is not only an omission of an useful 
piece of information, but might make it supposed, if the idea 
did not appear too improbable, that the journal was actually 
composed in the English language. ‘The title-page does not 
even specify that it is the narrative of a foreign voyage; and 
Captain Golownin, R.N., might naturally be taken for an 
officer of our Royal Navy. The fact is, however, that it 
has been published both in the Russian and in the German 
language; and the English edition is a translation from the 
German. . 

We have thus far been more than usually minute in our 
report: but in a future Number we shall give a less detailed 
account of the remainder of the work. 


[ To be continued.] 
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Arr. III. An Inquiry into the Nature and History of Greek 
and Latin Poetry, more particularly of the Dramatic Species: 
tending to ascertain the Laws of Comic Metre in both those Lan- 
guages ; to show, I. That Poetical Licences have no real Exis- 
tence, but are mere Corruptions; II. That the Verses of 
Plautus, Terence, Pindar, and Horace, are in many Instances 
erroneously regulated; and to suggest a more rational and 
musical Division of the Verses. By John Sidney Hawkins, Esq., 
F.A.S. 8vo. pp.s500. 14s. Boards. Williams, Red Lion 
Court. 1817. . 


és Nee tam absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab 

aliquo Philosophorum,” says Mr. Hawkins, | after 
Cicero, in his advertisement. As far as we know, Mr. H. 
may be a learned member of the Society of Antiquaries: 
but, if the depth of his philosophy is in the direct ratio of 
the absurdity of his publication, we can conceive no lead and 
line capable of fathoming the abyss of his attainments. 
He shall detail his own views. We trust that they will con- 
tinue exclusively his own. 


¢ To settle, on definite, simple, and rational rules, the prin- 
ciples of both Greek and Latin Prosodia in general, which Sate 
been greatly mistaken ; 

‘ To show, by decisive evidence, that poetical licences, by 
which the writings of the classic poets have been hitherto sup- 
posed to be disfigured, have no real existence, and that the 
passages in question are not deviations from rule, but consistent 
with the true principles of versification ; 

‘ To explain, on the foundation of the rules of Prosodia, the 
long-contested point, as to the nature of Latin comic metre; 

¢ To regulate, by a proper division into their respective kinds 
of m@tre, the verses of Plautus and Terence, and some of the 
Odes of Pindar and Horace, which have been erroneously 
given ; 
~ ¢ And to ascertain the probable origin of Poetry in general, 
and of dramatic Poetry in particular, are the principal objects of 
the present work.’ 


Now for an application of these principles: 


‘ The initial lines of the Chorus, in the first act of Sophocles’s 
Asas poswyoPopos OF Ajax Flagellifer, may be thus regulated as 
Bacchiac Tetrameter, although they have, in the printed editions, 
been differently divided, and said, as there distributed, to be 
Anapeestic. 
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” Oxvov Pye | xa) mepaen| acs Le | ws Cyeyece 
Theasias | ws xa) ons yy DG snzrng | yURTOS 
Meyarou 6pu|Sox xareqes’ mechs inh | duonasta 
Dé roy inro| ucrh. rs] aay? imicay|s? bacoat. 
* Or the above lines may be also thus arranged : 
Tehapone [ wot THs 2|Preurou TaAa|uivo; yeuy 
BuSpo cy x6|aAov a sy | ey xpurroy|7 emi ycuspte 
Di)? oray an|yn Ais | Zacjeevns rolyos ex 
Aavaiiy xa. | xd9gous are |Cn peyau ox | vo» ew 
Kai we peen| was ©rAAs | is Opayace | mensices 
Ds nad rns | voy ODsuevns | vuxrds peyet |Aos QpuCos 
Kariye,? % | aes tx) duo] xAsice ot zoy | irromayn? 
Here, besides a noble contempt of every kn@wn rule of 
metré, we have some notable discoveries in prosody. For in- 


stance, we find the first syllable in xaxo$ges beautifully length- 


ened, and the last in 8vexaAeiz equally shortened to make 
amends; and, that we may be sure that this is intentional, the 
same quantity is strictly preserved in the second arrangement ! 
of the same lines. 

Let us take a specimen of lyric metre. Having quoted 
the 1st ode of the Olympiad of Pindar, (edit. 18mo. ab H. 
Stephano), Mr. H. remarks ; 


‘ In this arrangement, it is impossible to discover any thing 
like what constitutes Poetry. Harmony of numbers there is none, 
nor is there any thing like regularity of Metre; and so far is it 
removed from any such qualities, that the lines are, on the gon- 
trary, intolerably harsh, dissonant, and discordant. Such, in 
short, is the irregularity in the length of the verses, that no rule 
seems to have been pursued; and the following method is more 
probably correct, because it makes the Metre more regular, and 
certainly produces harmony to the ear, of which the present mode 
is entirely destitute : 
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Among many other singularities, we have here some more 
splendid discoveries : — the a in are long; and, to compen- 
sate for it, the a in weyavogos short: the a in dw and both 
those in dyepe short, without any compensation: the ay in 


agvexy short, and the av in paxaipay long, by way of counter- 
poise. An equally felicitous attempt is made to regulate ! 
(God bless us) two of the odes of Horace, which we may 
well spare our readers; though we can assure them that it 
is as marvellously absurd as those which we have already 
uoted. 

: The whole book is written with the same taste and dis- 
crimination; (except that part which relates to the errors of 
copyists, and is avowedly borrowed from Henry Brencman’s 
Hitstoria Pandectarum ;) a specimen of which we may fairly 
take from @He first four articles of the index : 





‘ ZEschylus: instance from him of a trochee in iambic verse. 

* Alexamenes, Teius : first invented dialogue. 

‘ Amphibrachys, admissible in heroic verse: instances of: not 
received by the grammarians into iambic verse: admissible into 
iambic verse. 

‘ Anapaest, admissible in heroic verse: instances of.’ 


Of these the instance from Aischylus is from Priscian, "Hy 

rd medovlos cima xas peyas tures. ‘Thus the verse is quoted by 
' Mr. H., without the least reference to the proper reading ! 
our readers will find it in Sept. c. Theb. v. 494. — The Amphi- 
brachys, we are told, is admissible in heroic verse, as being a 
transposition of the long and short syllables of the dactyl ! 


The instances are Ews eyw. Odyss. A. 90.—Ews 0 tavr’ 
wpyeuve. ILS. 15.— Tews Angosos pev pey’ exudavoy. Il. T. 42., 


and — roausaguaoy 8 "Is|iaiav. Il. 8. 537.—In iambic verse we 
are not favoured with any instance but the authority of Mr. 
Hawkins, which we are unreasonable enough to consider as not 
paramount. For the anapeest in heroic verse, we have fliviorum 


rex Eridanus ;—Vthémens et liquidus ;—and Tyaya|iew Axial 
—aAyos !— We can assure our readers that we are not hoazing 
them, but fairly stating Mr. Hawkins’s grave and dictatorial 
assertions; which we leave to their own common sense and 
judgment to admit or refute. We cannot, however, forbear to 
contribute to their amusement by some specimen of Mr. H.’s 
skill in etymology, almost equally astounding with his metrical 
discoveries, Four instances will suffice, as well as forty. 

fau6ixe are derived from Ase inter and duéié caliz, songs 
inter calices. 


4 Kwpwdic, 
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Kopotia, from xoumos ornatus, or xou6os nodus, and wy 
cantus. 

Teaywdia, from tagarow, ragaywins, tpaywdys, turbulentus. 

Xogos, from yoos agger, and pew fluo, signifying a concourse 
of people. 

All these derivations are worked out by the assistance of 
Schrevelius; the only Greek lexicographer of whom Mr. 
Hawkins appears to have heard. Not that poor Schrevelius 
is accountable for them, farther than as furnishing the Latin 
meaning of the separate Greek words which are assumed as 
the component parts of these precious discoveries: the mag- 
nanimous defiance of common sense, which has twisted these 
into their extravagant combinations, being due to Mr. 
Hawkins alone. 

Are we dreaming ? we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
we are awake when we look at a book of nearly¥500 pages, 
full of these gigantic absurdities. 

Yet Mr. Hawkins writes with the utmost confidence, and 
appeals to sober reason and sound argument as coolly as if he 
could really be convinced by them. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that he will deny both of these qualities to all scholars 
who differ from him, (and he will find no real scholar on his 
side,) while he will rank in the class of sound and sober critics 
those only who from ignorance or some interested motives 
adopt his theories. He shall therefore pass judgment on his 
own work, with very little assistance from us: 





‘ What Cicero has said of the philosophers, Nescio guomodo, 
nihil tam absurde dici potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo philosophorum, 
applies with equal truth to [the grammarians and critics of all 
ages.] No error or proposition has been too gross or absurd to 
be advanced and maintained by them; and the ensuing pages of 
this work will exhibit instances of their ignorance an 8 sg 
sufficient both in number and importance to destroy entirely, with 
all candid and judicious persons, the vain and unfounded preten- 
sions of [both grammarians and critics] to superiority of sagacity 
or intellect.’ Advertisement, p. ix. 


Now, if for them and their we read him and his, and if for 
the words in brackets we read “ John Sidney Hawkins, Esq. 
F.A.S.,” we shall be spared all farther necessity of character- 
izing this work. 
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Art. 1V. A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. A Poem. In two 
Cantos. To which is added, The Tempest, a Fragment. 
Second Edition *, corrected. 8vo. pp. 72. Johnston. 1817. 


Ww: have not, for a long time, encountered a more extraor- 

dinary effusion than the present. It is evidently the 
work of a writer of strong and promising genius, but of un- 
finished taste ; or, perhaps, of such immoderate hurry of com- 
position as to prevent his natural powers of any kind from ~ 
being adequately displayed. We meet with some lines of 
which any poet might be proud, and others of which any 
versifier might be ashamed. On the whole, however, it is 
highly gratifying to read so many classical, nervous, and 
polished rhymes in the nineteenth century, that era of re- 
viving barbarism in the phraseology and rhythm of poetry. 
Let our ers receive some of the pleasure which we have. 
ourselves €xperienced. 

The author describes the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and 
Manritania, orrather he touches on the moral qualities of the 
inhabitants of each, with a pen rivalling (yes, almost rival- 
ling) the facility of that of a Goldsmith; although far from 
possessing the precision and simplicity of that fascinating 


poet. He then adds: 


‘ Swiftly the schooner sweeps the pirate shore, 
No Corsair bark appears, nor thirsty Moor. 
Safely she tracks Numidia’s liquid way, 
And where old Carthage stretched her ample bay, 
How changed! No more that haughty flag unfurled, 
Waves o’er the wealth and commerce of a world ; 
Whelmed are its glories in the desert flood, 
And scarce a vestige tells where once it stuod. 
{s that the spot — yon bleak unpeopled shore, 
Where Tyrian barks the fair Elissa bore ? 
Where sleeps the queen ? Is there no index-stone ¢ 
No lingering cenotaph of beauty ? — None! 
Nor shrub, nor tumulus betrays the,spot — 
The dust unhallowed, and its grave forgot. 
Was this proud Annibal’s paternal home, 
Who shook the pillars of unconquered Rome ? 
Quenched is that soul, no more its deeds avail, 
Beyond the periods of a winter's tale. 
And thou, old Utica, whose headlands grey 
Hang idly o’er the Carthaginian bay, 








* We have delayed for some time to make our report of this 
poem, in consequence of a mystery thrown over it at the time of 
its appearance, and an attempt to ascribe it to Lord Byron; which 
assumption was the ground of a successful motion against it in the 
Ce of Chancery. We now consider it as an anonymous pro- 

on. 


13 Fades 
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Fades like a dream the pageant of thy pride — 
What boots it to the world where Cato died ? 
Mark we the spot where warriors, sages, lie, 
Their fame attracts us, not the cemetry!” 


The contraction in this last word we cannot admire; nor 
indeed can we allow the justness of the sentiment. Spots 
which have been honoured even by the occasional presence of 
the great of old retain a sort of sacredness about them, but 
the scenes either of their birth or their death have a double 
interest. Yet how spirited is much of the above! as also 
some of the following description of the approach to the 
Holy Land, and of the natural joy of sailors at the end of a 
long voyage : 
‘ Through the retiring mist day’s splendors shed 
A broad refulgence o’er the mountain’s head ; 
Its fragrant top with radiant lustres streamed ; 
Its flowery sides with milder beauty beamed ; 
A more than mortal Jeveliness arrayed 
Each verdant eminence and sacred shade ; 
It looked a spot so apt and framed for joy, 
So rife of rapture, free from mean alloy, 
That inspiration’s spirit seemed to dwel 
On the green slope and in the spicy dell, 
Shedding its wild enthusiast influence round, 
On every nook of that celestial ground. 
It seemed as some prophetic spirit still 
Breathed in the zephyrs of that holy hill; 
As if the mantle of some heaven-taught seer’ 
Still poured its potent benediction here ; 
And, as fhe world’s wild wanderers hither came, 
Touched every bosom with a kindred flame, 


‘ The destined port now opens on the view, 
New life re-animates the weary crew ; 
The touch of joy expands each rugged soul, 
And pleasure scorns philosophy’s controul. 
Some roar the tuneless song with lusty voice, 
While some in merry pantomime rejoice, 
As, the dull tedium of the voyage o’er, 
Hope springs to meet the pleasures of the shore. 
But few those pleasures on that iron strand, 
Where ruthless tyranny enslaves the land ; 
Where ignorance and bigotry, combed, 
Unnerve the body and subdue the mind ; 
Where the dread destinies of life and death 
Caprice dispenses through a despot’s breath, , 
And the fierce fiend, at every passion’s flood, 
Must glut his devilish appetite with blood,’ 


The harsh and hissing combination of words in the close of 
the first line, * day’s splendors shed,’ finds so many parallels 
Bb 3 through- 
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throughout the poem, that the author’s ear must be imperfect, 
or his carelessness is unpardonable. Our old finished har- 
mony will certainly fade away in the distance, and never greet 
our ravished sense again, unless a resolute opposition be made 
to the false theories of some modern writers, and to the loose 
practice of others. Ruggedness supported on principle, or pro- 
duced by negligence, seems to be the very characteristic of the 
most popular style of the day. Greatly superior, both by 
talent and cultivation, to such anomalousfand ephemeral scrib- 
blers, is the present author capable of becoming, if he will 
avoid the following faults, honestly, zealously, and attentively. 
First, the mixture of metaphors; such as occur at page 6., 
where ‘ man casts vigor’s plumage,’ and becomes ‘ asplendid 
ruin ;? where ‘ the waves of time’ 
‘ Break, one by one, the fragile wires that bind 
The sinking body to the soaring mind,’ &c. &c. 

Secondly, if he really wishes to be ‘“ wnearth’d,” and to 
soar above his very earthly contemporaries, he must banish all 
forced and unappropriate expressions on the one hand, and 
all vulgar and prosaic phrases on the other. A very little 
consideration — only not putting down whatever comes upper- 
most — will with him, we think, effect this purpose. Thirdly, 
let him not be contented with writing verses of a good 
rhythm and cadence, but take care that the constituent parts 
of those verses be of a melodious sound, and regulate the 
pauses of his lines by a varied but not a capricious harmony. 
We require also that he should chuse his subject well, gain 
sufficient knowlege of it, arrange it patiently, and make no 
false quantities in proper names *, a fault which his Gradus 
may teach him to avoid. If he will candidly and cordially take 
this advice, and practise these directions, then will he be 
able to see aLt the faults of his present publication, without 
their being pointed out more minutely ; then will he infallibly 
despise the idea of committing such faults in future; then 


will he 





‘© bear no token of the sable streams, 
But mount far off amid the Swans of Thames.” 


Before we part with this writer, we must congratulate him 
on having preserved a pure and dignified style of estimating 
the virtues and vices of national and individual character. 
This is no slight quality, in an age of such perverted ethics 





* Such as Canopus instead of Canopus. Scholarship, without 
accuracy, is insufficient to produce the full effect of elegant 


composition. 
7 (as 
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(as far as our popular poems are concerned, and who shall fix 
the limit to their influence?) that even land and sea-robbers 
are dignified with lofty Cameo: and rendered touching by 
delicate attachments. t the present author, especially, 
keep himself free from this corruption. 





Art. V. <A Geological Essay on the Imperfect Evidence in 
port of a Theory of the Earth, deducible cher from its Guawel 
Structure or from the Changes produced on its Surface by the 
Operation of Existing Causes. By John Kidd, M.D., Professor 

Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. pp.285. 9s. 
Boards. Rivingtons. 


As every patient and dispassionate geologist will readily 

acquiesce in the general tenor of the present essay, we 
feel the less regret for the concurrence of those unavoidable 
circumstances which: have so long retarded our notice of its 
contents. Such, too, is the unquestionable nature of most of 
its positions, that we shall forbear to dwell on them at any 
considerable length; premising, however, that its copious ex- 
hibition of facts and illustrations bespeaks. beth: extensive 
reading and acute and discriminate reflection. In the outset, 
the author deems it proper to intimate; that he: had‘ adopted 
his views before he was aware that Cuvier had penned ‘an 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth, or that De Luc, in his 
Letters to the Queen, had examined the action of existing 
causes on the surface of the globe. 

‘ In offering: this. Essay to the public,’ says he, ‘ I:take a final 
leave of the pursuit of Mineralogy; in doing which, I am natu- 
rally prompted to express my obligations to. those who materially 
assisted me in that pursuit, and to whose exertions during the last 
ten years it is principally owing, that the Museum of’ this 
University possesses its present extensive and most. valuable 
geological collection.. 

‘ To the Rev. Philip Serle of Trinity College, the-Rev. William 
Buckland of Corpus Christi College, (my successor in the pro- 
fessorship of mineralogy,). to. Henry Drummond, Esq. and the 
Rev. John and the Rev. William Conybeare of Christ Church, 
(to all of whom I am united. by the firmest ties of friendship,) I 
particularly express my obligations; for without their assistance I 
could not, with satisfaction to myself, have continued to deliver 
those lectures, which I have now resigned to one, from whom I 
should have thought it an injustice to the University longer to 
withhold them.’ 


The general strain of the twenty-seven chapters, which 
compose the volume before us, partakes more of a continuous 
exposition and statement of facts than of formal reasoning, 

Bb 4 much. ° 
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much being left to be supplied by the inferences of the 
reader: but on some occasions the argument is more direct] 

urged ; and, on the whole, previously convinced of the truth 
of the author’s premises, we rise from the perusal of his 
disquisition in perfect accordance with the terms of his con- 
clusions. His opening chapter, however, on the connection 
between geological speculations and the Mosaic history of 
the creation and the deluge, though penned with temperance 
and judgment, can scarcely be said to bear directly on his 
main and professed object: for, surely, without touching on 
the records of Revelation, the structure of the earth and-the 
changes observable on its surface present an ample range of 
difficulties to the boldest theorist. Poising with a delicate 
hand the balance between the fearless scepticism of Hutton, 
and the acrimonious faith of Kirwan, Dr. Kidd pleads for 
the observance of due respect to received opinions; while, at 
the same time, he reprehends that spirit of invective which 


‘imputes atheism and impiety to the authors of physical pro- 


positions that may seem to be at variance with the literal 


language of Scripture. 


‘ To return to the more immediate subject of the present 
chapter, my own opinion of the nature of the connection between 
eological speculations and the Mosaic history of the creation is 
this, that, arguing from the brief account contained in the Book 
of Genesis, and from the analogy of the rude state of knowledge 
at that time in all other particulars, it is highly probable that the 
main point intended to be inforced by the inspired writer was the 
belief that God is the Creator of the world, and of every thing 
contained in it: and that from such slight materials to attempt 
to explain the detail of geological phenomena, or to limit the 
progress of knowledge by the literal interpretation of so brief and 
mysterious a history, are equally unreasonable. 

‘ That the Deity created all things, and that the human race 
has not existed for a longer period than that assigned by the 
chronology of Scripture, are points which no one has, I believe, 
yet denied ; and which all have agreed in, whose authority is of 
any weight: and since the periods called days in the Mosaic 
history of creation appear from the very terms of the history to 
have differed in their nature from what:we now call by the same 
name, it is clearly impossible on that supposition to define the 
measure by which they are to be estimated ; and it is, or to me 
at least seems immaterial to our belief in the main point, whether 
they severally answer'to only one, or to ten million revolutions of 


our globe.’ 

If, ‘however, it be universally granted, that mankind have 
not existed for a longer period than that which is assigned by 
the ‘sacred chronology, still nothing very definite is gained 
if a-day in that chronology may correspond to one or to ten 

| | millions 
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millions of revolutions of our globe. Besides, if the great 
object of the sacred penman was to “inculcate the general 
position of the creation of the universe by Almighty ‘Power, 
the minute specification of days would not have been requisite; 
nor can we easily conceive the existence of certain portions 
of the frame of nature, for thousands of years, independentl 
of other portions of it; particularly that of light before the 
creation of the sun. With regard to the deluge, the Doctor 
supposes that its universality cannot be rejected by those who 
admit the general credibility of the Scripture: but then he 
conceives that it was a miracle, which transcends the powers 
of human explanation. 

Dr. K. next proceeds to trace a general outline of the 
stratification of the earth’s surface, illustrated chiefly by that 
of England; and adverting to some of those phanomena 
which are serious stumbling-blocks in the path of the geo- 
logical theorist, such as the undulations and contortions of 
many of the primitive strata, the irregularity of direction in 
the escarpments of the hills, the absence of particular strata 
in different parts of the same formation, and the inequalities 
of dimension in different points of the same strata: circum- 
stances which, he contends, are inexplicable on any known 
principle of physics. Again, the history of the actual exist- 
ence of fossil organized remains, and our knowlege of the 
origin and mode of that existence, are alike problematical. 
Some of the strata, formerly supposed to be primitive, are 
now found to contain extraneous fossils; while vestiges of 
animals, deemed characteristic of the newest formations, have 
been detected in some of the earlier, and vice versd. 


‘ In the history of organic remains, no consideration is more 
wonderful, sometimes indeed none more awful, than that perfect 
state of preservation in which not only the form but the action of 
the living animal is presented to our view: for the mineralizing 
process must in such instances have been instantaneous. Thus 
Faujas, in speaking of the fossil fish of Monte Vestena-nova in 
the Veronese, says, that among the specimens that have been pre- 
served are one fish in the act of seizing another, and small fossile 
fish found in the stomachs of larger fossile fish ; the quarries in 
which these fossile fish occur being one thousand feet beneath a 
volcanic mass which surmounts them. 

‘ In a totally different set of strata, both as to general character 
and geological position, Leibnitz describes a somewhat similar fact. 
At Eisleben, a town in Saxony, are quarries in which occur several 
strata of a kind of slate impregnated with copper pyrites ; of which 
slaty strata, one, and only one, contains the impressions of fossile 
fish: of these fish, he says,. he had in his own hands specimens 
of a chub, a perch, &c., and not long before his arrival a large 
pike had been dug out, the body of which was contorted, and the 


mouth 
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mouth opened, as if the animal had been seized while alive by the 
petrifying power, and mineralized in the struggles of death. This 
stratum, which varies in thickness from sixteen inches to the 
thinnest seam, extends in a horizontal direction through a space 
of many miles. 

¢ Dr. Mac Culloch, in speaking of vegetable remains preserved 
in calcedony, says, ‘ It is worthy of remark, that in almost all 
the specimens of calcedony which appear to contain aquatic con+ 
fervee, not only the vegetable structure is perfectly preserved, but 
the plant, however light and yielding its texture, is disposed in as 
free a manner as if still living and floating in the water which was 
its native element. Together with these circumstances the natu- 
ral colour is often equally well preserved, and the various speci- 
mens of the conferve in particular, which are the plants of most 
common occurrence, exhibit all the different tones of colour, from. 
the most brilliant grass green to the darkest sap or lightest yellow 
green, which at present characterize the different living specimens 
with which we are acquainted.” —*‘* Whatever were its nature,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the process here must have been quick; for neither 
the free disposition nor the forms of the delicate vegetable struc- 
ture could have been preserved during a slow gradual deposition ; 
nor could the colour have remained unaltered.” (Geol. Trans. 
Vol. II. p. 516. and §22.)’ 


The appearances presented by chalcedonized and opalized 
wood, the chalk fossils, &c. are equally anomalous, and equally 
unsusceptible of any satisfactory solution. The line of demar- 
cation, also, between the crystalline and the mechanical form- 
ations, as they have been termed, it seems almost impossible to 
ascertain ; because the two characters are so frequently blended 
and associated in the same suite of rocks, or even in the same 
stratum. Moreover, the hypothesis of infiltration froin above, 
and that of injection from below, are alike insufficient to ac- 
count for the many singular and apparently contradictory 
circumstances connected with the disposition and structure of 
mineral veins, which must be obvious to every person whe 
has much practical acquaintance with the subject. Whether 
the agency of electricity, mentioned by the present writer, is 
capable of affording a less objectionable solution of the pro- 
duction of metallic courses, seems to be very doubtful; and, 
indeed, he himself does not dissemble that they are the result 
of ‘some creative act, the nature of which we shall in vain 
attempt to investigate.’ 

Proceeding on the Wernerian classification of rocks, the 
author next passes to the consideration of granite, syenite, 
schistus, and the other primitive rocks; chiefly to shew not 
only that they are variously defined by different writers, but 
that they actually alternate with and even pass into one an- 
other, so that much stress should not beJaid on many * the 
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observations which have been generally admitted to be com- 
pletely established. The extracts, also, which he produces 
from the pages of Humboldt, Saussure, Godon, Brongniart, 
&c. render the Wernerian account of the transition-suite of 
rocks extremely doubtful. Brongniart, indeed, in his paper 
on the Geognostic History of the Cotentin, arrives at ‘a con~ 
clusion which the more our knowledge of the phenomena is 
extended the more we are likely to admit, that the terms pri- 


mitive, transition, and secondary, must now be banished from 
the nomenclature.’ 

That the anomalies and transitions observable in several of 
the lime-stone formations, and especially in the metalliferous 
or mountain lime-stone, are neither less frequent nor less re- 
markable than the foregoing, abundantly appears from Dr. 
Kidd’s induction of particular instances. He even renders 
it extremely probable that the mountain or metalliferous lime- 
stone corresponds to the transition lime-stone of Werner. 
The red rock marl, which in England is so extensively dif- 
fused, exhibits various diversities of character and aspect, 
which are here recapitulated in a distinct chapter; and their 
enumeration is followed by the ensuing remarks. 


¢ In many instances the rock marl appears to be distinctly stra- 
tified ; and if organic remains occur in it, as has been stated by 
Mr. Townson, there is at once satisfactory evidence of. an origin 
partially mechanical: but the reticulated disposition of the fibrous 
gypsum contained in it, and the perfectly arbitrary form of those 
blue specks and veins with which it is so frequently interspersed, 
are evidences of a chemical origin: and after all it must be allow- 
ed that it adds one to the number of those inexplicable as- 
sociations of chemical and mechanical characters so prevalent 
throughout almost all the strata of the earth. 

‘ The geologists of England are not yet, I believe, unanimous 
in their opinion, to which of the formations of Werner the rock 
marl belongs; though there seems strong ground for believing 
that it belongs or even answers to his old red sand-stone. 

‘ If, as will be readily allowed, it is characteristic of the rock 
marl to lie under the lias, to contain gypsum and rock-salt, to be 
interspersed accidentally with specks and veins of a greenish blue 
colour, and to pass from the state of mere marl to a fine or even 
coarse-grained gritstone (all which points I have verified by re- 
peated observation); then there can be no doubt that the strata 
round about and at Droitwich in Worcestershire must be consi- 
dered as rock marl: and Mr. Horner considers the sand-stone 
strata, in which the brine-springs of Droitwich originate, as of the 
same nature with those which Mr. Aikin has described as occurrin 
to so great an extent in Shropshire and Staffordshire: and the 
strata in which the rock salt and brine springs of. Cheshire are 
contained are of a similar nature. (Geol. Trans. Vol. II. p. 95) 

* But 
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‘ But Mr. Aikin considers the sand-stone of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire as the old red sand-stone of Werner; which is thus 
identified, if Mr. Aikin’s conjecture be true, with the rock marl 
of England. And the conjecture receives support from Mr, 
Jameson’s statement, that Werner’s old red sand-stone is in great 
abundance in England; for the rock marl prevails in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and several other counties, both 
of England and of South Wales. Mr. Jameson also states that it 
contains cobalt; and cobalt has been found in the sand-stone of 
Cheshire.’ . 


We are next presented with several detached but important 
facts relative to rock-salt and coal, which are often associated 
with the rock-marl; and serious doubts are expressed with 
respect to the alleged independence of the coal-formation. 
The following ingenious considerations are too often over- 
looked by those who speculate on the origin of our coal- 


fields. 


‘ If we attempt to explain the origin of coal and its accompany- 
ing beds from internal evidence, we shall find many difficulties, 
which could hardly have been anticipated by previous reasoning. 
After the mind has been convinced, for instance, and this convic- 
tion is often reluctantly extorted, that coal is of vegetable origin, 
the first hypothesis which naturally suggests itself as to the mode 
of its formation is this; that powerful floods have swept away 
forests, and subsequently covered them with the ruins of the soil 
in which they grew; whence those beds of clay and grit-stone 
which so generally accompany the coal itself. But Mr. Ray ob- 
served more than a century since, that there are no remains of 
trees, or even of shrubs, in the coal strata: and Mr. Jameson 
says, that the coal formation principally contains plants of marshy 
and woody places; arborescent ferns, and gigantic reeds; per- 
haps also palms: and Mr. Buckland, who has already enjoyed an 
extensive field of observation, has never seen any thing in coal or 
the coal strata, that could decidedly be called wood or timber. 
Then again, though many of the vegetable impressions of coal 
are commonly described as species of fern; yet to whatever tribe 
of plants they belong, it appears, that, though upon the whcele 
referable to a tropical climate, very few, if any, correspond with 
known existing species. 

¢ Again, what must have been the mechanical force of those 
floods, which swept away and deposited not only such an enor- 
mous quantity of vegetable matter, but also that still greater quan- 
tity of earthy matter which constitutes the shales and grit-stones 
of every coal ficld? or what must have been the degree of the 
attrition which reduced the pre-existing strata to that minute 
state of division observable in the particles of those shales and 
grit-stones? But Mr. Farey observes, what I have myself also 
again and again observed, that the particles of the coal grits are 
not rounded; so that they do not seem to have been subjected to 


attrition. 
‘ By 
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‘ By what analogy, again, shall we account for the absence of 
calcareous matter from the generality of the shales and grits ; or for 
the presence of pure calcareous beds interposed between them ? 
Suppose, for instance, for a moment, that a great flood were now 
to overwhelm any known extensive tract of country; and that, in 
tearing up and depositing whole forests, it should subsequently 
cover them with beds of earth; on what principle could we ex- 
pect that these should periodically be nearly entirely argillaceous, 
or siliceous, or calcareous? For where is there any extensive 
tract of country in which the components of all these natural 
forms of the strata are not present ; and by what mode of action 
could the desolating violence of a flood select one in preference to 
another? But the difficulties of this inquiry are not yet exhausted. 
How, for instance, shall we account for the extraordinary fact of 
numerous successions of coal alternating with earthy strata? For, 
Jet us grant that a flood shall have torn up and deposited. the 
forests that were opposed to its action; and let us further grant, 
that the ravage of the waters continuing, the soil on which those 
forests grew shall have been subsequently washed away and depo- 
sited upon the stratified vegetable matter ; yet how are we to ac- 
count for the alternation of these beds of coal and earthy matter ? 
Vegetation cannot take place again till the waters have subsided ; 
and, if we grant that a second flood shall renew the former process, 
by what inconceivable law shall the blind fury of such an agent 
deposit a second series of beds exactly on the same spot where the 
first series was deposited ? 

‘ There are many of the phenomena connected with the faults 
of a coal field which seem incapable of any satisfactory explan- 
ation. Thus a bed of coal is sometimes found thicker on one side 
of a fault than on the other, which, on the supposition that the 
fault has been mechanically interposed since the deposition of the 
coal strata, seems inexplicable. But the substance of the faults, 
though often hard, is sometimes mere clay or sand ; and this fact 
seems to militate against the supposition of their having been 
mechanically forced through the strata. Martin, in his account 
of the mineral bason of South Wales, observes, that though there 
are frequent faults in that coal district; and though these faults 
take ranges through the interior of the bason, and often throw the 
whole of the strata, for hundreds of acres together, from 40 to 100 
fathoms up or down; yet still there is rarely any appearance on 
the surface that indicates a disjunction of the strata beneath: so 
far from it, that the greatest faults often lie under the most even 


surfaces.” 


It is next shewn that the groupes and chains of mountains 
do not observe that regularity of parallelism which the views 
of the Wernerians would seem to indicate; and the numerous 
instances of their irregularity in this respect are chiefly ad- 
duced from the writings of Saussure, Humboldt, De Luc, &e. 
The leading facts relative to extensive beds of gravel are 
not to be solved by the common hypothesis of their having 

been 
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been deposited by existing rivers; and, though of more recent 
formation than the subjacent strata, the organic remnants of 
extinct species, which they contain, point to a period of very 
remote antiquity. In opposition, again, to another common 
opinion, that these depositions have resulted from the Mosaic 
deluge, Dr. Kidd advances the following argument : 


‘ The period which intervened between Adam and Noah is as 
long as between Noah and the building of Rome: but at the time 
that Rome was built it appears from historical evidence that a 
great part of Europe was peopled, and that even our own island 
was inhabited. Reasoning, then, on that datum, the same parts 
were probably peopled at the time of the flood (especially as 
human life extended to a longer period before than after that 
catastrophe); and consequently we might expect to find the re- 
mains of other animals ; if these last-mentioned remains are the 
monuments of the Mosaic deluge: or, if not the remains of 
human bodies, at least we might expect to find the remains of 
existing as well as of extinct species : for we learn from Scripture, 
that the flood was only intended to destroy individuals, the species 
having been miraculously preserved. It may be said, that the 
absence of human remains is a negative argument, which may be 
overturned the next moment by the discovery of the remains of 
liuman bodies in beds of true gravel. This is however not likely, 
and at all events it is evident, that the history of gravel beds is 
accompanied with facts as inexplicable as are found in the history 
of the regular strata. But, whatever were the cause of the de- 
position of gravel beds, it appears pretty certain that no process 
of that kind took place at any period between the formation of 
the earliest and the latest of the regular strata: for I cannot find 
that any thing resembling a true gravel bed is interposed between 
any of the series of any formation: yet if stratification were now 
to be resumed, it is clear that the existing beds of gravel would 
be covered as well as the uppermost of the regular strata.’ 


The existence of boulder-stones, some of them being of very 
large dimensions, is probably owing to the same violent cause, 
whatever that was, which scattered gravel over the plains: at 
least, Dr. Kidd shews the inadequacy of rivers to convey such 
enormous accumulations, and such voluminous detached frag- 
ments, to the spots on which they are now found. 

Having reviewed the disposition of the regular strata, and 
of gravel-beds, (or, in other words, the geological appearances 
of times past,) and having either expressly or by inference 
established their insufficiency as a basis of satisfactory specu- 
lation, the author shortly adverts to the effects of processes 
actually going on; as the weathering or decomposition of 
rocks, by exposure to the atmospheric air; and the wasting 
agency of rivers and water-courses. His estimate of the latter 
is neither so ample as that of the Huttonians nor so limited 
14 as 
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as that of some of their opponents, but instituted from the 
circumstances of the cases brought forwards in the course of 
illustration. By the adoption of this cautious canon, he has 
probably approached much nearer to the truth than most 
professional theorists, with all their parade of inquiry. His- 
torical records, too, seem to combine with recent observations 
in confirming the permanent course of some rivers, and the 
rapid waste of soil produced by others in the lapse of ages. 
Thus the passage of the Rhone, from Geneva to the Fort de 
’Ecluse, has remained unchanged, at least since the time of 
Julius Ceesar ; whereas the encroachments of the Ganges, on 
certain districts, has been computed at the rate of a mile in 
ten or twelve years. 

Some of the principal phenomena of the frozen accu- 
mulations, termed glaciers, are traced from the writings. of 
Saussure: but the action of the sea on the land is dismissed 
with a few superficial observations, which can scarcely be 
allowed to countervail the more matured reasoning of Mr. Ste- 
venson on the same subject which we so lately noticed. 
Again, if the well-known fact of the conveyance of West 
Indian products to our more northerly latitude, by the Gulf- 
stream, be seriously adduced in illustration of the trans- 
ference of tropical plants and animals to the temperate and 
cold regions of the globe, Dr. Kidd can no longer con- 
sistently abide by the notion that such organized bodies 
lived and perished on the spots in which their remnants are 
now found, nor_maintain that they differ from known existing 
races. 

The accumulations of coral-rocks in the South Seas, as 


described by Captains Cook, Peron, Flinders, &c., and of 


sand in the desarts and steppes, form the subject of two inte- 
resting chapters: but we pass to that which treats on the 
earthy depositions of carbonate of lime, as it presents us 
with a statement deserving of particular notice. 


‘ It is very generally known, that almost all the natural springs 
of a district, in which carbonate of lime or common lime-stone 
abounds, to a certain extent dissolve and retain in solution par- 
ticles of the calcareous strata among which they: have been 
formed; and that, upon exposure to the open air, they deposit 
these particles, in the form of an incrustation, on whatever 
substances are presented to them. 

‘ I formerly supposed, with many others, that the solvent 
power of the water thus exerted on the particles of the lime- 
stone depended on the presence of uncombined carbonic acid ; 
and that this uncombined acid evaporating from the surface of 
the water, after exposure to the external air, the calcareous 
carbonate was necessarily deposited. Circumstances, sar 8c 
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having led me to make repeated and particular observations on 
-the fact, I have found, that the solvent power of simple water 
in such instances is much greater and more rapid in its action 
than I once supposed. I do not of course mean to deny, that in 
many natural springs, holding carbonate of lime in solution, 
uncombined carbonic acid may be present; and I allow of course 
also, that in such cases the solvent power of the water would be 
increased. 3 

‘ Of the ready solubility of carbonate of lime in water, any 
one may convince himself by the following simple experiment : 
If half an ounce of distilled water be agitated for a short time in 
contact with a few grains of pulverized carbonate of lime, it will 
be found, that, upon the addition of a proper test, (oxalate of 
ammonia for instance, ) the water will be rendered turbid... It ap- 
pears to me then, that when a spring, charged with as much 
calcareous matter as it is capable of holding in solution, has 
issued from beneath the surface of the earth, and the requisite 

uantity of the solvent has been diminished by evaporation, the 
liberated particles of the calcareous matter are consequently 
precipitated. But if the-solution of the earthy matter is to be 
accounted for solely by the presence of disengaged carbonic 
acid, then almost all springs in a lime-stone district ought readily 
to form calcareous depositions; which certainly is not the case: 
whereas, if it be supposed that many springs are not nearly 
saturated with the eurtey matter, it is clear that a deposition will 
not, within certain limits at least, be the necessary consequence 
of evaporation. 

‘ Correspondently with what has been above said, such springs 
as hold little if any calcareous carbonate in solution will have the 
quality of removing, instead of depositing, earthy matter: and it 
has been stated, as a proof of the purity of the water of the 
spring at Malvern, that if used for culinary purposes, it gradually 
removes the earthy incrustation deposited on the inner surface of 
vessels which have been previously employed in boiling the water 
of less pure springs: and such incrustations are well known to 
consist almost entirely of carbonate of lime. Although the fore- 
going observations and consequent conclusions have probably 
been made by others as well as myself, yet, as I believe they 
are not very commonly known, (for Cuvier, in his latest geo- 
logical publication, attributes the solution of calcareous carbonate 
to the presence of asuperabundant portion of carbonic acid in 
the springs containing it,) I have thought it worth while to 
detail them.’ 

‘ In the chapter on volcanoes and earthquakes, we find 
little that is new, unless the concluding paragraph may be 


considered as such: 


‘ Mr. Farey says, that in some of the Derbyshire coal strata, a 
thin seam is found near the top of the coal, of greyish earth 
called cat dirt or tow, having the general character of a bituminous 
clay; but it possesses the singular and dangerous property of 


heating and actually taking fire some time after exposure to the 
alr. 
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air. If this cat dirt, instead of being carefully separated and 
brought up to the surface, be thrown among the waste coal in the 
pits, the firing of the pit will sometimes take place; and the only 
remedy may be to drown the works by ceasing to pump out the 
water. This firjng, he adds, which frequently takes place at 
Dudley, arises from the cause above described: but it is a vulgar 
error which supposes that the small coals themselves are apt to 
take fire.’ 

This observation, however, requires to be modified ; for, 
though the coals of themselves do not, strictly speaking, 
enter into combustion, yet, if contaminated with martial 
pyrites, (which is frequently the case,) and moistened by rain 
or other means, their accumulations frequently take fire, and 
even their native strata have been known to burn for a long 
series of years. 

The formation of turf-bogs is here ascribed, in the first 
instance, to the stagnation of water under the surface, owing 
to the retentive nature of the sub-stratum; and then to the 
alternate vegetation and decay of sphagnum palustre and other 
mosses and aquatic plants: the trunks of trees, &c., which 
occasionally occur in such situations, being regarded rather as 
accidental concomitants than as causes of the turfy constitution 


of the soil. 

Of the important corollaries deducible from the whole of 
Dr. Kidd’s reasoning, we have this summary statement at 
the conclusion of his treatise : 

« In the former part of this volume I have attempted to shew, 
by a description of the requisite phenomena, that the evidence in 
support of a consistent theory of the earth, deducible from its 
general structure, is both of an imperfect and equivocal character. 
And a very slight review of the changes produced on the surface 
of the strata by the operation of wap causes will shew, that 
these are entirely inadequate to the explanation of the origin of 
the strata themselves. 

‘ The action of rivers for instance, and of the sea, and of the wind, 
produces nothing but accumulations of mere sand: and though 
it may be said that many of the natural strata are nothing more 
than aggregated particles of sand; yet, without insisting on the 
internal evidence of their chemical origin in many instances, such 
strata are constantly alternating with, or passing into, large- 
grained conglomerates, and even into crystallized rocks. Again, 
the action of glaciers and the deposition of calcareous tufa are 
far too limited to account for extensive formations; and it has 
been shewn that coral reefs do not answer to coralline calcareous 
strata: neither do the productions of volcanoes correspond with the 
character of the most analogous strata: and even in peat, though 
itself often closely resembles coal, the characteristic alternation 
of grit-stones, &c. is entirely wanting. Having then endeavoured 
to shew the numerous difficulties which occur in attempting to 
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explain the phenomena of geology from the internal ‘evidence 


afforded by the strata themselves, or from the analogy of the 


effects produced by actually existing causes; I shall conclude this 
volume with some short reflections which have been suggested by 
the foregoing investigation. : 

‘ Considering,.then, of how very small a portion even of the 
earth’s surface we have at present any thing like an accurate know- 
ledge: and recollecting the peculiar difficulties of this branch of 
natural science, arising from the infinite variety in the characters 


‘of minerals; (in consequence of which Saussure has been led to 


observe, that nature, if in any, has not in this department distri- 
buted individuals into classes and genera ;) considering also, that 
whoever has long accustomed himself to geological observations, 
will easily recollect that at different periods he has viewed the 
same phenomena with very different eyes ; and that the history of 
geology shews the same thing to have happened to the most acute 
and accurate observers ; that it often aiso happens that different 
persons are impressed differently at the same moment by the same 

henomena; and lastly, that it is certain from the numerous and 
rémarkably dissimilar systems of different philosophers, that 
nothing like probability of any high order has been yet attained 
in geological reasoning ; from all these considerations we may at 


least be convinced, that the science of geology is at present so 


completely in its infancy as to render hopeless any attempt at 
successful generalization, and may therefore be induced to persevere 
with patience in the accumulation of useful facts.’ 

Such is the subdued spirit which now begins to pervade 
the general tenor of geological inquiry; a spirit far more 
suited to the limited faculties and -the ignorance of mortals, 
than the dogmatism and pertinacity ef conflicting theorists. 

We have only to add that Dr. Kidd’s style is more per- 


spicuous than polished; that the list of typographical errors 


somewhat exceeds the ordinary bounds of allowance; and 
that we are happy to have borne a more favourable testimon 

to this performance, than we were able to allot to the author’s 
former publication on Mineralogy, reviewed in our sixty-third 


volume, N.S. p. 199. 





Art. VI. Historical Sketches of the South of India, inan Attempt 
to trace the History of Mysoor; from the Origin of the Hindoo 
Government of that State, to the Extinction of the Mahom- 
medan Dynasty in 1799. Founded chiefly on Indian Authori- 
ties collected by the Author while officiating for several Years 
as Political Resident at the Court of Mysoor. By Colonel 
Mark Wilks. Vols II, and III. 4to, 41. 4s. Boards. Long- 

— manand Co. 1817. | 

ib our sixty-fifth volume, p.225., to which we exhort the 

reader. to turn back, we attentively noticed the excellent 
first part of these curious and valuable Historical Sketches ; 


which 
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which now comprehend the annals of Mysoor from the Mo- 
hammedan invasion of the Decan in 1293, to the extinction of 
the Mohammedan dynasty in 1799. The subject is important 
to all those who are connected with the controul or adminis- 
tration of our East-Indian possessions, and interesting to every 

philosophic inquirer concerning the destinies of nations. On 

the learning, the research, and the candi« fidelity of the au- 

thor, we formerly bestowed willing praise; we lamented that his 

diction, though usually smooth and natural, should some- 

times become too frothy for perspicuity ; and we observed that 

his narrative had the increasing proportions of a cone, begin- 

ning with slender epitonie and stretching to a somewhat 

bulky circumference. This perpetual augmentation of detail 

is still more evident in the present additional chapters: but 

it is, after all, the rational way of writing history for cotem- 
poraries. We want but an outline of chronologically remote 

events, while we covet minute information about those of our 
own times and the enlargement of our own dominion. 

Of the twelve chapters comprized in the former volume, 
enough has been already said: they had conducted the biogra- 
phy of the adventurous Hyder to the peace of Paris in 1763. 
— The thirteenth chapter explains a diplomatic error in that 
treaty, which recognized as lawful sovereigns two usurpers, 
the Sooba of the Decan and the Nabob of the Carnatic. Of 
this impropriety, Hyder availed himself to arouse the rightful 
heirs and their connections against the English: counter-con- 
federacies. were formed with little prospective sagacity ; and a 
war against Hyder, in which the English troops were com- 
manded by General Smith, was undertaken in 1766. The 
various incidents oi this predatory contest, which was conduct- 
ed with little obvious drift or marked ability, occupy the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters. — After the indirect 
recall of General Smith, Colonel Wood undertook, with still 
inferior powers, the direction of the campaign: but he was 
relieved by Major Titzgerald; and at length General Smith 
resumed the command. {[t is, however, on Hyder, his prowess, 
his spirit, his enterprize, and his resources, that the readers of 
this history will silently -fix their attention and interest; and 
they will become disposed to lament that the English, by their 
agaressions, compelled him to lean for defence on French 
co-operation, when he seems to have been quite as willing to 
accept English alliance on a principle of co-extension. __ 

The seventeenth and eighteenth chapters continue the nar- 
rative of this romantic though sluggish warfare to the peace 
of 1772. 

Chapters xix. and xx. pursue the continental policy of 

Ce? Hyder, 
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Hyder, the counteraction of the Mahrattas, and the ultimate 
union of these powers against the English. It was principally 
by a religious tolerance, hitherto unusual in Mohammedan 
princes, that Hyder succeeded so extensively in attaching the 
native powers of the peninsula. His remarkable personal 
character and habits are thus delineated by Col. Wilks: 


‘ Hyder observed neither limit in the extent, nor principle in 
the means of gratification; and on the capture of a place, a de- 
partment charged with the scrutiny of female heauty discharged 
their functions with as much vigilance as that which searched for 
treasure. In the capital and the provinces, branches of the same 
police conveyed accurate information of every thing deemed 
worthy of the sovereign’s approbation. To Mahommedan families 
of rank the ceremony of the nicka, customary and unlawful as 
they all know it to be, covered with a thin veil the prostitution 
of their daughters, and obtained a forced and sorrowful consent. 
Among all the classes not Mahommedan, there was no ceremonial 
but force ; nothing escaped his research, and the power and the 
will were combined in the most extraordinary degree, to render 
him the secret terror of every family, removed above the lowest 
vulgar of the sootiest hue. It were unreasonable to expect, under 
such institutions, any touch of that fairy magic of mind, which 
is capable of transforming animal instinct into the most tender 
and delicate source of human happiness: but Hyder seems to 
have been unmoved even by those fleeting partialities, which ac- 
company the grosser pursuits. There was nothing of mind in 
that which seemed to occupy so much of his thoughts; and 
neither that, nor any other object, was ever known to encroach 
on a single moment, which could be profitably employed in the 
career of ambition. : 

‘ The right of conquest gave him a claim to all the beauty of the 
ancient house of the Patan Nabob; and a sister of Abd-ul-Helleem 
Khan, eighteen, but unmarried, was reported to exceed any thing 
that had yet entered the seraglio. Hyder considered no formality to 
be necessary, and merely ordered her to be informed of the honour 
to which she was destined. The lady formed a different estimate 
of this supposed distinction; her own honour and that of her 
house were the paramount considerations with which her mind 
had been imbued; in accepting the proposals even of such a 
marriage as he could offer, she deemed that she would be con- 
ferring, not receiving distinction; and she informed the messen- 
ger, that she was provided with secret and infallible * means of 

guarding 














¢ * Diamond pulverized, reputed among the Mahommedans of 
rank, in the south of India, to be at once the least painful, the 
most active, and infallible of all the poisons. Whatever doubts 
may be entertained of the fact, there is none regarding their 
belief; and the supposed powder of diamonds is kept as a last 
resource, like the sword of the Roman; but I have never met 
with any person, who, from his own knowledge, could describe 
its 
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guarding her honour; and if Hyder persevered in his intentions, 
he could only receive a corpse to his bed. A negotiation ensued 
— the ceremony of the nicka was performed, and this lady, under 
the title of Buckshee Begum, was soon afterwards placed at the 
head of the seraglio.’ 


In the twenty-first chapter, the author very cautiously assists 
us to unfold those unbecoming intrigues with the Nabob of 
Arcot, which exposed many ‘english gentlemen to the sus- 
picion of grossly peculative views. Mr. Burke’s speech on the 
Carnatic debts is characterized as the only performance of that 
great man, on India affairs, which abounds in solid truth as 
well as splendid eloquence; and high praise is awarded to 
Mr. Hastings, who is represented as having saved India by 
his public spirit, when every other man was abandoning to 
ruin the national cause, if he could but run off with the booty 
of a private fortune. In relating the secret mission of that 
truly disinterested ecclesiastic Mr. Schwartz, which is some- 
what farther elucidated in an appropriate article of the. Ap- 
pendix, the author perhaps pushes candour to excess, and has 
couched the hints thrown out at p. 245. in too mystical and 
timid a manner. To the historian it belongs to love truth 
above all things else: he has sacred duties to perform; and 
he ought not to practise reticency because sincerity might 
offend. It is a wholesome fear of the incorruptible tribunal 
of posterity, which operates as the greatest check of selfish 
aims in public characters: but this fear must greatly abate, if 
writers are found to screen from blame the very culprits whom 
they detect. 

The following honourable testimony to the extraordinary 
talents and conduct of Colonel Flint, of which a marked instance 
is also noticed at p.294., forms a pleasing and meritorious por- 
tion of the twenty-second chapter. During the contest with 
its visible effects. The Mahommedan medical men of that 
country have seldom much respectability, and frequently are not 
only ignorant quacks, but impostors ; perfectly capable of receiv- 
ing a diamond, and returning arsenic, or powdered quartz: like 
the apothecary in the very strange life of Benvenuto Cellini ; who 
considers the diamond as a slow poison, and enters into the rationale 
of its mode of action, from the mechanical effects of its spicula. 
From the narrative of Cellini, who ascribes his escape from cer- 
tain death to the dishonesty of the apothecary, who appropriated 
the diamond, and returned glass or sand, the poisonous effects of 
diamond would scem to have been considered as a familiar fact 
in Italy in the sixteenth century ; and the fact, or the error, in 
both countries, may have a common source, which it would be at 
least an object of curiosity to investigate.’ 
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Hyder, the English found reason to believe that the officers of 
their ally Mahommed Ali would not be faithful to their trusts, 
and consequently endeavoured to put his fortified places into 
the hands of English commanders. | In pursuance of this plan, 


‘An officer was detached by Colonel Brathwaite, when at 
Carangooly on his'march from Pondicherry to Chingleput, to take 
the command of Wandewash. 

‘ Hyder was known to be in force in the neighbourhood of that 
place: its surrender was probable ; the distance was thirty miles ; 
and a body of four thousand horse was stated to be interposed : 
but the great importance of the enterprize justified the attempt 
under these slender chances of success. Lieutenant Flint was 
selected for this service, and-after a fatiguing march on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of August, he moved at eleven on the same night, 
with one hundred firelocks. By deviating to unfrequented paths, 
he arrived without interruption in the vicinity of Wandewash, 
late in the forenoon of the 11th. After ascertaining that the 
place was still in the possession of Mahommed Ali’s troops, he 
sent a message to the kelledar announcing his approach; but 
was answered, that he would be fired at, if he attempted to come 
within range of the guns; and meta picket sent to stop him at 
the verge of the esplanade. He had the address to persuade the 
officer that he had misapprehended his orders; which could only 
have been to stop the party till he was satisfied they were friends, 
of which fact he could entertain no doubts; and during the re- 
maining parley, continued to advance, persuading every succes- 
sive messenger to return with another reference, until within 
musquet shot of the ramparts, which were manned with troops, 
and the gates distinctly seen to be shut. Here he halted; an- 
nounced that he had a letter from the Nabob Mahommed Ali to 
the kelledar, which he was ordered to deliver into his own hands, 
and demanded admission for that purpose with a few attendants. 
With this demand the kelledar positively refused to comply, but 
at length agreed to receive the letter in the space between the 
gate and the barrier of the sortie. Lieutenant Flint was admitted 
with four attendants, faithful and well instructed sepoys, and 
found the kelledar seated on a carpet, attended by several men 
of rank, thirty swordsmen, his usual personal guard, and one 
hundred sepoys, drawn up to protect him. After the first com- 

Jliments, Lieutenant Flint avowed that he had no letter from 
Tahommed Ali, but possessed that which in the exigency of the 

times ought to be deemed equivalent; the order of his own go- 
vernment written in communication with Mahommed Ali; this 
order the kelledar treated with the utmost contempt, and his 
arguments with derision ; desired him to return to the place from 
whence he came; and to the proposition of impossibility from 
the increased distance of the corps from which he was detached, 
and the country being in possession of the enemy, he was 
answered with fresh sarcasm. He mildly replied, that he was 
placed in a desperate situation, and as the kelledar rose to 
12 | depart, 
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depart, he suddenly seized him, and announced his instant death 
if any person should move a hand for his rescue ; the bayonets of 
the four sepoys were in the same instant at his breast, and their 
countenances announced a firm decision to share the fate of their 
officer. The consternation of the moment afforded time for the 
remainder of the little detachment to rush in at the concerted 
signal and effectually secure the kelledar. Lieutenant Flint then 
addressed the troops in the language of conciliation, explained 
the conditions on which the kelledar should retain all the honours 
of command, while he himself should provide for effectual de- 
fence; and finally the gates were opened, and the whole party 
entered together as friends. 

‘ The act of surrendering the place to Hyder had been pre- 
pared to receive the seal of the kelledar on that very day; and 
during the interval in which Lieutenant Flint’waited the authority. 
of his government to exclude him from the fort, his efforts at 
incessant counteraction were foiled, by the address of the new 
commandant, who found means gradually and rapidly to secure 
the attachment of the better portion of the garrison. 

‘ Strange as in these days the proposition may sound, this lieu- 
tenant was an officer of very considerable experience. To & 
scientific knowledge of the theory, he added seme practical ac- 
quaintance with the business of a siege; and to military talents 
of no ordinary rank, a mind fertile in resources, and a mild 
confidence of manner, which, as his troops were wont to say, 
rendered it impossible to feel alarm in his presence. He found 
the place in a ruinous state, furnished with abundance of cannon, 
but no carriages, and little powder; he repaired the works, 
constructed carriages, and manufactured powder. He had not 
one artilleryman, but he prevailed on the silversmiths, who, 
according to the routine of Hindoo warfare, are the apology 
for cannoneers, not only to attend regularly to be instructed in 
the exercise, but in the subsequent siege to perform their duties 
in a respectable manner. From. the 12th of August 1780 until 
the 12th of February 1783, an eventful period, during which the 
flower of Hyder’s army were before the place, seventy-eight 
days of open trenches, and after being foiled in open force, made 
repeated attempts to seize it by stratagem, or starve it intg sur- 
render, this officer, never once casting off his clothes at the 
uncertain periods of repose, not only provided the means of 
internal defence, but raised a little corps of cavalry for exterior 
enterprise; and during a protracted period of famine and di- 
versified misery elsewhere, not only fed his own garrison, but 
procured important supplies for the use of the main army, for 
which he was justly deemed to be the centre of all correct in- 
telligence. The model proposed by the experienced, for the 
imitation of the young and aspiring; the theme of general ap- 
plause ; honourable in private life, as he was distinguished in 
public conduct; the barren glory has remained to him, of pre- 
serving the letters on service, written in Sir Eyre Coote’s own 
hand, full of affectionate attachment and admiration. Colonel 
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Flint is living, and in London. Fancy would associate with the 
retirement of such a man, marks of public approbation and 
dignified competency; but human affairs too often reflect an 
inverted copy of the pictures of imagination.’ 

However equivocal may have been the provocation and how- 
ever woeful the episodes of the war itself, yet its horror seems to 
be broken in narration by the strangeness of garb assumed by 
every preparation, every march, every conflict, and every 
siege, in a country so different from those in which the ex- 
ploits of our forefathers were performed: the novelty of the 
scenery giving relievo and stage-effect to the incidents. 
Moreover, the progress of conquests which, still more than 
those of Alexander, are likely to confer tolerance, instruction, 
security, and civilization on the emancipated helots of oriental 
despotism, cannot be contemplated with indifference by the 
eye of philanthropy; and the telescope of European curi- 
osity will be directed towards them with picturesque and with 
moral gratification. A beautiful anecdote, which has a dra- 
matic heroism of character, may deserve select attention : — the 
event to which it relates was the well-known destruction of 
Col. Baillie’s detachment : 

‘ The barbarism of Hyder’s mind, and his strange ignorance of 
the practical effects of civilization, are evinced in the followin 
incident. Among the prisoners was a son of Colonel Lang, 
who commanded Vellore, a child rather than a youth, born in 
India, who was serving as a volunteer. He sent for the boy, 
and ordered him instantly to write a letter to his father, offering 
him a splendid establishment, on the condition of surrenderin 
the place, and announcing that his own death would be the 
result of refusal. The boy at first received the proposition with 
a cool rejection; but on being pressed with direct threats, he 
burst into tears, and addressing Hyder in his own language, 
«< If you consider me (said he) base enough to write such a 
letter; on what ground can you think so meanly of my father? 
It is in your power to present me before the ramparts of Vellore, 
and cut me into a thousand pieces in my father’s presence ; 


but it is out of your power to make him a traitor.”* The 


threats were however renewed by the attendants in a separate 


‘tent; but being found ineffectual, the child was remanded to 


the quarters of the other prisoners.’ 
Chapter xxv. relates the decease of Hyder, and the accession 


of his son Tippoo. It was necessary to conceal for many days 


the death of the father; because the new Sultan, known to 
be intolerant and fanatical, was not a welcome chieftain either 
to the native troops or the confederated powers; and, at the 
moment of his succession to the throne, the sovereignty was 





‘ * The present Major-General Lang: I give the words as 
stated by the Mysorean officers present.’ 
sur- 
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surrounded with disaffection, difficulty, embarrassment, and 
danger. Such a crisis might apparently have been used with 
greater effect by General Stuart; whose conduct, according to 
the author’s impressions, displayed more of insubordination 
than of merit in the field. Indeed, the vicious constitution 
of the Company’s government at that time facilitated every 
irregularity ; and the local presidencies, being mptually inde- 
pendent, often thwarted each other. We are aa to hasten 
on to the twenty-sixth chapter, which conducts the narrative 
to the European peace of 1783. 

Chapters xxvii—xxxi., which complete the second volume, 
undertake the history of Tippoo’s reign, so aspiring in its 
objects, so downcast in its conclusion. ‘Tippoo had chosen 
Mohammed for his model, and wished to force on every 
man the faith of Islam; he had also some ambition in litera- 
ture, and has composed memoirs of his life, intitled “ The 
Sultan of Histories.” This work, which reaches down to the 
year 1789, has been attentively consulted by Colonel Wilks, 
as we may see from the following paragraph : 


‘ From fiction we return to fact ; and the first material fact in 
the history of the new reign, after the return of the army to the 
upper country, is so peculiar, and the narrative given by the 
Sultaun himself contains so unusual a portion of truth, and 
where defective in that quality is so full of character, that it 
shall be given nearly in his own words. 

‘ « Among the memorable events of this wonderful year, was 
the making Mussulmans of the Nazarene Christians, Now, 
Christian, in the language of the Franks, is applied to designate 
a new convert to the religion of Jesus, (on whose race be bene- 
diction and peace) ; and as a compound word, it is synonimous 
with Eesovian, (persons of the religion of Jesus) ; for in the lan- 
guage of the Franks Chris—is a name of the Lord Jesus; but 
to proceed with our subject. The Portuguese Nazarenes, who 
for a long period. have possessed factories on the sea coasts, 
obtained, about three hundred years ago, an establishment of this 
nature, on pretence of trade, on the coast of Soonda, at a place 
situated midway in the course of a large river and estuary * ; 
and in process of time, watching their opportunity, obtained 
from the raja a country yielding a revenue of three or four lacs 
of rupees. They then proceeded to prohibit the Mahommedan 
worship within these limits, and to expel its votaries: to the 
bramins and other Hindoos, they proclaimed a notice of three 
days, within which time they were at liberty to depart, and in 
failure to be enrolled in the new religion. Some, alarmed at 
the proposition, abandoned their property and possessions ; and 
others, deeming the whole to be an empty threat, ventured to 
remain ; and on the appointed day, the Nazarenes enrolled them 


¢ * Goa is intended.’ 
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in their own foolish religion. In pracess of time; and by means 
of vare presents, and flattery, and pecuniary offerings, they pre- 
vailed on the senseless rajas of Nuggur, Courial, (Mangalore, ) 
and Soonda, to tolerate their farther proceedings, and began 
radually to erect shrines and chapels, (Keleesha — eclesia,) and 
m each of these idol temples, established one or two padres, that 
is to saysmonks, who, deluding the weak and pliant populace, by 
a fluency of tongue, alternately soothing and severe, and b 
liberal and munificent gifts, led the way to their * abolished 
religion; and im this manner made a multitude of Christians, 
and continued to that day the same practices. When his 
Majesty, the shadow of God, was informed of these circum- 
stances, the rage of Islam began to boil in his breast: he first 
ave orders, that a special enumeration and description should 
e made and transmitted, of the houses of the Christians in 
each district: detachments, under trusty officers, were then dis- 
tributed in the proper places, with sealed orders, to be opened 
and executed, on one and the same day, after the first devotions 
of the morning: and in conformity to these instructions, sixty 
thousand persons, great and small of both sexes, were seized, 
and carried to the resplendent presence: whence, being placed 
under proper guardians, and provided with every thing needful, 
they were dispatched to the royal capital, and being formed into 
battalions of five hundred each, under the command of officers 
well mstructed m the faith, they were honoured with the dis- 
tinction of Islam: they were finally distributed to the principal 
garrisons, with orders for a daily provision of food, apparel, 
and other requisites: and the year of their reception inte 
the pale of Islam is designated in the following distich, each 
hemistic of which contains the date. The firmament is en- 
lightened by the sect of Ahmed — God is the protector of the 
religion of Ahmed; and as a distinctive appellation for this 
race, they were thenceforth called Ahmedy.” A proceeding 
of this horrible nature, recorded in his uwn words, and sung 
by the laureat of the court, as one of the exploits of his reign, 
gives an authentic impress of mind, which no professed deli- 
neation of character is capable of conveying: the true numbers 
were about thirty thousand: the murderous consequences of thus 
wantonly driving off the peaceful and unoffending inhabitants of 
his own country into captivity and agony, were not so fatal as in 
some subsequent cases when the captives were exclusively from 
the sea-coast ; but as far as could be ascertained from conjecture, 
one third of the number did not survive the first year.’ 


Volume III. opens with the thirty-second chapter, in which 
some curious speculations occur at p. 17. about the origin of 
small-pox and inoculation. Such digressions, however, 
should be subjoined in notes, or reserved for an appendix. 





sles By abolished he means merged in the subsequent revelations 
of Mahommed.’ 


In 
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In the first volume we complained of similar interruptions of 
the narrative by dissertations which, any where else, would 
have been welcome for their curious erudition. Great praise 
is bestowed by Col. W. on Sir John Malcolm’s work on 
India. 

In the thirty-third chapter, are related the transactions 
which led to the disputed question regarding the lines of Tra- 
vancore, and thus brought on the war of 1790. The thirty- 
fourth notices the important change in the constitution of 
British India that resulted from Mr. Pitt’s India-Bill: which 
impressed unity of purpose on the several presidencies; and 
which was perhaps the greatest stride that the times admitted, 
towards realizing Mr. Fox’s finer project of attaching India to 
the government instead of the Directory in Leadenhall-Street. 
Yet this bill has established an inconvenient competition of 
powers, and a double sovereignty in one respect highly dan- 
gerous. Between the India-house and the Board of Controul, 
it is not easy to decide whether a Governor-general acts by 
the direction of the one or the other; and, as the discretion- 
ary powers vested in this officer are very great, he can prac- 
tically exempt himself from the controul of either, and 
usurp from both the temporary autocracy of Hindostan, 
ruling the country in absolute independence of Europe and 
in defiance of English precepts. ‘The natural moderation of 
Lord Cornwallis, if it left him without the reputation of great 
statesmanship, has deservedly gained the praise of probity, 
and has secured great reverence to his memory. He was a 
man, says Col. Wilks, p. 69., * of stern rectitude, illustrated 
not obscured by that unaffected kindness, which fixed the 
attachment of all who approached him, and of an humanity 
perhaps too sensitive, which brought the virtues of private life 
on the public scene.’ At page 315., however, a little draw- 
back is made from this panegyric. 

The chapters xxxv. to xli. relate the war of Lord 
Cornwallis against ‘Tippoo, which terminated in an arrange- 
ment, made before the walls of Seringapatam, to spare that 
metropolis, on condition of-some considerable cessions of 
territory and payments of contribution. A good special 
history of this war of 1790, written by Lieutenant Mac- 
kenzie, was noticed by us‘in our sixteenth volume, p. 25., and 
in our nineteenth volume, p.519. Major Dirom’s Narrative, 
and Beatson’s View, are also original documents which de- 
serve consultation. The following paragraph, describing a 
junction of troops at Bangalore, may give some idea of the 
singular warfare here delineated: . 

| ‘ The 
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‘ The short period of fifteen days’ marching, without any serious 
occurrence, afforded to the English army a sufficient opportunity 
for estimating the probable value of their new allies. They were 
rated at 15,000, and really amounted to ten thousand men, well 
mounted on horses in excellent condition; and to those who had 
never before had an opportunity of observing an Indian army, 
their first appearance was novel and interesting. It is probable 
that no national or private collection of ancient armour in Europe 
contains any weapon or article of personal equipment which might 
not be traced in this motley crowd ; the Parthian bow and arrow, the 
iron club of Scythia, sabres of every age and nation, lances of every 
length and description, and matchlocks of every form, metallic hel- 
mets of every pattern, simple defences of the head, a steel bar de- 
scending diagonally as a protection to the face ; defences of bars, 
scales or chain-work descending behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, 
suits of armour, or detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of 
mail in chain-work, shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre 
proof, The ostentatious display of these antique novelties was 
equally curious in its kind. The free and equal use of two sword 
arms, the precise and perfect command of a balanced spear 18 feet 
long, of the club which was to shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow 
discharged in flight, but above all the total absence of every symp- 
tom of order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups collect- 
ed round their respective flags ; every individual an independent 
warrior, self-impelled, affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory ; scampering among each other in wild 
confusion. The whole exhibition presented to the mind an imagery 
scarcely more allied to previous impressions of reality, than the 
fictions of an eastern tale, or the picturesque disorder of a dra- 
matic scene.’ 


Another trait of local usuage : 


‘ The walls of the houses in the main streets of Seringapatam 
had been ornamented by the Sultaun’s command, with full length 
caricatures of the English. In one it was a tiger seizing a trem- 
bling Englishman ; in another it was a horseman cutting off two 
English heads at a blow ; in a third it was the nabob, Mahommed 
Ali, brought in with a rope round his waist, prostrating himself be- 
fore an Englishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot upon 
his neck; but the more favourite caricatures are necessarily ex- 
cluded from decorous narrative. The anticipation must have 
been acute, which suggested the obliteration of all these favoured 
triumphs, and a positive order for carefully white-washing the 
whole of the walls.’ 


Again ; 

‘ The bazar of a Mahratta camp presented an exhibition of no 
ordinary character: and to their famished visitors, exhibited a 
— of the spoils of the east, and the industry of the west. 


rom a web of English broad cloth, to a Birmingham pen-knife ; 


from the shawls of Cashmire to the second-hand garment of a 
Hindoo; 
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Hindoo ; from diamonds of the first water, to the silver ear-ring of 
a poor plundered village-maiden ; from oxen, sheep, and poultry, 
to the dried salt fish of Concan: almost every thing was seen that 
could be presented by the best bazars of the richest towns: but 
above all, “ the tables of the money-changers,” overspread with 
the coins of every country of the east, in the open air, and public 
street of the camp, gave evidence of an extent of mercantile acti- 
vity, utterly inconceivable in any camp, excepting that of system- 
atic plunderers, by wholesale and retail. Every variety of trade 
appeared to be exercised with a large competition, and consider- 
able diligence, and among them one apparently the least adapted 
to a wandering life —the trade of tanner was practised with emi- 
nent success. <A circular hole dug in the earth, a raw hide 
adapted to it at the bottom and sides, and secured above with a 
series of skewers run through its edges into the earth, formed the 
tan-pit: on marching days the tan-pit with its contents, in the 
shape of a bag, formed one side of a load for a horse or bullock, 
and the liquid preparation was either emptied or preserved accord- 
ing to the length or expected repetition of the march: the best 
tanning material is equally accessible and portable, and the English 
officers obtained from these ambulatory tan-pits, what their own 


Indian capitals could not then’produce, except as European imports 
— excellent sword belts.’ 


The interesting and chivalrous history of the Raja of Coorg 
constitutes an agreeable and brilliant episode, but is too exten- 
sive for our limits. In the forty-second and forty-third chap- 
ters, the author takes a statistical survey of the government of 
Tippoo, and points out the ruinous character of his ignorant, 
rapacious, and tyrannical policy; which could not but prepare 
his final catastrophe. He was induced by exaggerated reports 
about the French Revolution to believe in the military value 
of jacobin-institutions; imported democratic officers from the 
Isle of France; suffered the foundation of republican clubs at 
Seringapatam; adopted the tri-coloured cockade; accepted 
the title of Citizen Tippoo; and excited an anti-jacobin jea- 
lousy at Calcutta, which led to the last and most fatal of his 
wars. 

The chapters from the forty-fourth to the forty-eighth are 
devoted to the narrative of the war against Tippoo under 
the government of Lord Mornington, afterward Marquis 
Wellesley. ‘The English hero is thus introduced : 


¢ Among the distinguished persons who at different periods pre- 
sided over the administration of the British interests in India, two 
men had appeared, whose extraordinary talents and services have 
assigned to them an eminence in public estimation which had 
been approached by no other governor; and the greatest states- 
men of the first powers of Europe might have deemed themselves 
honourably classed with Clive; the founder, and Hastings, the pre- 
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server of that singular empire. A third was now to be added to 
these illustrious names, on whom nature had bestowed, with a 
liberal hand, all that could lead to the same eminence; and the 
systematic education and practical experience of an European 
statesman, had conferred advantages which were wanting to the 
early career of his great predecessors. To these important quali- 
ties were superadded the inestimable benefit of early friendship 
and confidential intercourse with the great statesnren who then 
directed in England the general interests of the empire, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the bearings and influence of ali their political 
views on the complex machinery of the government committed to 
his charge, and a well-founded confidence of support in every 
measure which the exigencies of the time might render necessary 
to strengthen and secure it. A consciousness of his own superior 
powers rendered Lord Mornington confident in opinions once 
fixed, and in measures once adopted; but before determining, the 
most meagre intellect could not have sought with greater anxiety 
to be informed and enlightened by previous discussion, Noman 
was so eminently qualified to do every thing for himself, and no 
man laid under larger contribution the talents of those around him. 
His own superiority was too marked to admit any mean jealousy of 
the borrowed credit to be attained by subordinate instruments, 
whose merits he anxiously and publicly acknowledged and appre- 
ciated, sometimes rather above than below their actual value. The 
same generous feeling prompted him, when he gave confidence, to 


‘make it almost unlimited; when he conferred authority, to make 


it at least commensurate to the oecasion; and in guiding the ex- 
ercise of a delegated discretion, to mark what was well done with 
applause, and correct what might be better, with a delicacy which 
almost obliterated the sense of error, or merged it in the confi- 
dence of meriting future approbation ; and of his penetration in 
appreciating character, it may be affirmed, without the fear of 
iving reasonable offence, that of an unprecedented amount of 
public probity, moral worth, intellectual eminence, and military 
daring which existed in British India during the period of his ad- 
ministration, the largest and most brilliant portion was drawn 
forth and wielded by the master-mind of this great statesman. . 

‘ Lord Mornington arrived at Madras in April, and at the seat 
of Supreme Government in Bengal in May 1798.’ 

His steps of preparation, successive negotiations, progress 
to hostility, and calm direction of a campaign which, like 
the huge wheel of the car of the Jaggernaut idol, crushed, as 
by an irresistible necessity, all that lay opposed to its path, 
are nobly related : but, as the leading facts are fresh in the 
memory of those who read our Aunual Registers, and cannot 
be epitomized for any valuable purpose, we shall refer our 
readers to the work itself; in which much information. is con- 
tained that was not previously before the public, and was first 
acquired by the author in consequence of his personal inter- 
course with the former ministers of ‘Tippoo. 

The 
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The concluding chapter is peculiarly grand, and may 
be regarded as one among the sublime portions of narra- 
tive in the history of the world. It details the assault and 
capture of that stately metropolis, in which the most con- 
‘spicuous of the Mohammedan princes of Hindostan had en- 
deavoured to concentrate and intrench the essentials of his 
power ; and it relates with liberal feeling the fall in battle of 
the brave Sultan himself, who perished in the last citadel of 
his annihilated empire. His funeral obsequies were solem- 
nized in circumstances adapted to excite every tragic emotion ; 
when the dispersion of ‘Tippoo’s mourning family, when the 
abandonment and desolation of the very seat of empire, when 
the new destination of his various territories, and the restor- 
ation of an antient and pagan race of kings, had already been 
determined. A comparative estimate of Hyder and Tippoo 
forms an eloquent ornament of this last and most impressive 
chapter. 

A critic cannot close these volumes without applause, nor 

a patriot without pride. A vast district has been added to 
British empire by the completed conquest of Mysoor. To 
the essential intolerance of islamism, has succeeded the liber- 
ality of a more philosophic sway ; — and to the personal ‘des- 
potism of an irascible and cruel prince, the mild superin- 
tendance of English genio. Under a securer and more 
skilful government, the whole surface of the country will be 
embellished: traffic will smooth and decorate its roads, in- 
dustry will widen and variegate its bazars, and agriculture 
will suspend in huger tanks its hoards of irrigation. Lastly, 
to the intellectual twilight of manuscript-literature will succeed 
the radiations of the press of Calcutta; and manners will ac- 
quire a nobler tendency from intercourse with the exemplary 
civilization of European residents. 
_ Contemporary events have not often been employed as 
themes of the epopea: yet it would be difficult to indicate any 
historic incident of equal importance, so glorious in its con- 
duct and so flattering to national feelings, which for unity and 
majesty of fable, for progressive interest and decisive solution, 
is so well fitted to the purpose of the poet, and so capable of 
mythological decoration, as this final conquest of Mysoor. 
The antient divinities of Hindostan, not in alliance indeed 
with the saints of Christianity, but with the higher powers of 
its empyreum, have driven the demons of islamism from their 
mosques, and buried the sabre of persecution in the tomb of 
the persecutor. 

In a new edition of this work, we trust that the author will 

attach as separate disquisitions, as appendices to the connected 
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chapters, those argumentative interruptions of narrative, and 
those statistical and political dissertations, which are now in- 
terspersed in the text: — but, even without any reformations, 
we shall consider the history as intitled to high rank for ori- 
ginal information and statesmanlike reflection, for the local 
knowlege of the officer and the dignified eloquence of the 
writer. 





ArT. VII. Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National 
Work. By William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, 
in Suffolk, Harness and Collar-makers. Intended to comprise 
the most interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur and 
his Round Table. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 55. 5s. 6d. 
stitched. Murray. 1818. 


B* one of those oversights to which even critics are liable, 
the first edition of this ‘ Prospectus’ passed through the 
world without our having procured it ; and if our readers have 
been as inattentive to its progress as we were, they will perhaps 
be surprized to hear that it is a poem ; — moreover, that it is a 
comic poem ; — and, farther, that it has much merit and drol- 
Jery. We say surprized, because there is truly nothing very 
attractive in the title-page ; and it is also a complete blind, the 
humour of which we acknowlegethat we cannot fathom. Had 
we seen this * Prospectus’ before we reviewed Beppo, (no- 
ticed in our last Number,) we might perhaps have said that 
they both came from the same band, but that the hand was 
improved by practice. ‘The fashion and style are similar, the 
plan is in some degree on the same model, and the stanza is 
in the same metre: yet, though we discover all these resem- 
blances, we think that we perceive sufficient variations of fea- 
ture to trace a different origin. The humour in the poem 
before us is more heavy; the points do not “tell so well ;” 
the gaiety and life which animate Beppo are not visible 
here: nor do we find any of those scintillations of refined 
taste and genius which sparkle through the general wit and 
liveliness of that production. Beppo’s muse, too, is erratic, 
and is attracted by every flower on the way-side, while that of 
Whistlecraft seldom wanders, but makes the most of the path 
before him. Still, however, these productions may belong to 
the same parent : — if they do, we can only say that the second 
is a better ‘specimen’ than the first; and that the younger 
child is more gifted than the elder. 
The first eleven stanzas, as the author says, ‘ make a proem;’ 
the intent of which it is rather difficult to unravel]: but the 
farther he proceeds the more comprehensible he becomes. 


He 
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He appears to have begun almost without a plan, and after 
a time to have hit on it, and then to have proceeded with 
greater facility. His intention is asserted in the first stanza : 


‘ I’ve often wish’d that I could write a book, 
Such as all English people might peruse ; 
I never should regret the pains it took, 
That’s just the sort of fame that I should chuse: 
To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 
I’d sling a cot up for my favourite Muse, 
And we’d take verses out to Demarara, 
To New South Wales, and up to Niagara.’ 


He therefore determines ‘to paint the famots actions’ of 
King Arthur and the Knights of his Round Table; and be- 
cause ‘it grieves him much’ that ‘persons of such mark’ 
should lie neglected, 


‘ Just like old portraits lumbering in the dark,’ 
he resolves to correct this error, and thus continues: 


‘ ]’]l air them all, and rub down the Round Table, 
And wash the canvas clean, and scour the frames, 
And put a coat of varnish on the fable, 
And try to puzzle out the dates and names ; 
Then (as I said before) I’ll heave my cable, 
And take a pilot, and drop down the Thames.’ 


The ‘ Poem’ is then commenced in due form : — 


‘ Tue Great Kinc AR®HUR made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle.’ 


The ¢ bill of fare,’ the author says, 


‘ Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Before our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts, and various crimes ; 
And therefore, from the original in prose 

I shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They serv'd up salmon, venison, and wild boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores.’ 


We shall not, however, copy this “ carte,” nor give the list 
of the < illiterate, low-bred throng’ who attended on the oc- 
casion, but proceed to 
‘ show the higher orders of society, 

Behaving with politeness and propriety.’ 

The following is a part of the author’s summary of their 

character : : 
‘ And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur’s court has never had its match ; 


True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch: 
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Their manners were refin’d and perfect — saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 

As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, 

Accomplishments reserv’d for distant ages.’ 

The picture of the ladies is a good sketch: but, when the 
author calls ‘ their dresses. partly silk, and partly woollen,’ 
does he not give them, in the former substance, a luxury with 
which they were unacquainted ? 

We have next the portraits of three of these favourite 
knights of romance: of whom 


‘ Sic Launcexor was chief among the train.’ 


Yet, though he is introduced as ‘ far above the rest,’ he 
occupies no part in the action of the poem ; and the following 
stanza excites an interest in him similar to that of some of 
Lord Byron’s heroes, which is not even attempted to be sus- 
tained in any future page: while it seems to clothe him with a 
character rather foreign from that admired delineation which 
Sir Bohort gives of him in “ Morte Arthur.” * — But we for- 
get, — this is only a Specimen. 
‘ Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His countenance, and then return’d again, 
As if some secret recollection shook 
His inward heart with unacknowledged pain ; 
And something haggard in his eyes and look 
(More than his years or ha hips could explain) 
Made him appear, in person and in mind, 
Less perfect than what nature had design’d.’ 

The various excellences in the characters of Sir Tristram 
and Sir Gawain are next depicted with discrimination and 
effect. That of the former seems a favourite with the author, 
and we shall extract it as a fair continuous specimen of his 
style: 


a 








* As our readers may not recollect the passage, we extract 
it from Mr. Ellis’s ** Specimens of Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances.”’ 

«“‘ And now I dare say that, Sir Lancelot, ther thou lyest, 
thou were never matched of none earthly knight’s hands. And 
thou were the curtiest knight that ever bare shielde. And thou 
were the truest friende to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; 
and thou were the truest lover, of a. sinful man, that ever loved 
woman. And thou were the kindest man that ever stroke with 
swerde. And thou were the goodliest person that ever came 
amonge prece (press) of knyghtes. And thou were the meekest 
man and the gentillest that ever eate in hal among ladies. And 
thou were the sternest knight to thy mortall foe that ever put 
spere in the rest!” 
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Of noble presence, but of different mion, 
Alert and lively, voluble and gay, 
Sir Tristram at Carlisle was rately seen, 
But ever was regretted while away ; 
With easy mirth, an enemy to spleen, 
His ready converse charm’d the wintery day ; 
No tales he told of sieges or of fights, 
Or foreign marvels, like the foolish knights, 


But with a playful imitative tone 
(That merely seem’d a voucher for the truth) 
Recounted strange adventures of his own, 
The chances of his childhood and his youth, 
Of churlish giants he had seen and known, 
The rustic phrase and courtesies uncouth, __ - 
The dwellings, and the diet, and the lives 
Of savage monarchs and their monstrous wives : 


Songs, music, languages, and many a lay 
Asturian or Armoric, Irish, Basque, 

His ready memory seiz’d and bore away ; 
And ever when the ladies chose to ask, 
Sir Tristram was prepar’d to sing and play, 
Not like a minstrel earnest at his task, 

But with a sportive, careless, easy style, 
As if he seem’d to mock himself the while. 


His ready wit and rambling education, 
With the congenial influence of his stars, 
Had taught him all the arts of conversation, 
All games of skill and stratagems of wars ; 
His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calculation, 
Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars; 
His mind with all their attributes was mixt, 
And, like those planets, wandering and unfixt ; 


From realm to realm he ran — and never staid; 
Kingdoms and crowns he wan — and gave away: 
It seem’d as if his labours were repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of the fray : 
No conquests nor acquirements had he made : 
His chief delight was on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 


His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe ; 
It seem’d as if some momentary spleen 
Inspir’d the project and impell’d the blow ; 
And most his fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low ; 
Most master of himself, and least encumber’d 
When overmatch’d, entangled, and outnumber'd. 
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‘ Strange instruments and engines he contriv’d 
_ For sieges, and constructions for defence, 
Inventions some of them that have surviv’d, 
Others were deem’d too cumbrous and immense : 
Minstrels he lov’d, and cherish’d while he liv’d, 
And patronized them both with praise and pence ; 
Somewhat more learned than became a knight, 
It was reported he could read and write.’ 


Canto the second brings us into action, and relates that 


‘ Before the feast was ended, a report 

Fill’d every soul with horror and dismay ; 
Some ladies, on their journey to the court, 

Had been surpris’d, and were convey’d away 
By the Aboriginal giants, to their fort — 

An unknown fort — for government, they say, 
Had ascertain’d its actual existence, 
But knew not its direction, nor its distance.’ 


Sir Gawain and Sir Tristram immediately set off in quest 
of these enemies of knights and virgins; the latter cavalier 
with ‘the poor mis-shapen damsel’ who brought the news 

‘ Behind him on a pillion, pan, or pannel: 
He took, besides, his falcon and his spaniel.’ 


She, poor soul, forgets the way, and they wander two days 
and nights till they arrive at a glen, where they find ‘the re- 
mains of mules and horses roasted.’ 


‘ Sir Tristram understood the giants’ courses — 
He felt the embers, but the heat was out — 
He stood contemplating the roasted horses, 
And all at once, without suspense or doubt, 
His own decided judgment thus enforces — 
‘¢ The giants must be somewhere here about !” 
Demonstrating the carcasses, he shows 
That they remain’d untouch’d by kites or crows.’ 


His conjecture is verified, and they find the giants’ castle 
on a rock in a neighbouring valley. Sir Gawain assails the 
castle, but is driven back by a ‘cataract of stones;’ when he 
calls in succours from the country round, and the people 
work 

© Till all the fort was thoroughly blockaded.’ 

Sir Tristram, who had seceded on a fowling expedition, 
now returns with a beautiful bird which he had caught, and 
which he triumphantly displays. 

‘ Sir Gawain rarely ventur’d on a jest, 
But here his heart with indignation burn’d: — 
*¢ Good cousin, yonder stands an eagle’s nest ! 


— A prize for fowlers such as you and me.” — 


Sir Tristram answer’d mildly, ** We shall see.” 
* Good 
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* Good humour was Sir Tristram’s leading quality, 
And in the present case he prov’d it such; 
If he forbore, it was that in reality 
His conscience smote him with a secret touch, 
For having shock’d his worthy friend's formality — 
He thought Sir Gawain had not said too much ; 
He walks apart with him — and he discourses 
About their preparation and their forces — 


‘ Approving every thing that had been done — 

** It serves to put the giants off their guard — 
Less hazard and less danger will be run — 

I doubt not we shall find them unprepar’d — 
The castle will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spar’d; * 
The ladies else, while we blockade and threaten, 
Will most infallibly be kill’d and eaten.” 


‘ Sir Tristram talk’d incomparably well ; 

His reasons were irrefragably strong. 

As Tristram spoke Sir Gawain’s spirits fell, 
For he discover’d clearly before long 

( What Tristram never would presume to tell), 
That his whole system was entirely wrong. — 

In fine, this tedious conference to shorten, 

Sir Gawain trusted to Sir Tristram’s fortune.’ 


Sir Tristram accordingly proceeds by 
‘ A secret track which he descried before,’ 


at the time, as it is hinted, when he pretended to be following 
the bird; and, surprizing the fort, he defeats the giants, 
rescues the ladies, and 
‘ By supreme good luck it so befell 
That when the castle’s capture was effected, 


When those vile cannibals were overpower’d, 
Only two fat duennas were devour’d.’ 


The successful Knight allows Sir Gawain to take the honour: 
of the victory; for himself 


—— ‘ he made nothing of it 
Either for reputation or for profit,’ 


but 


‘ remain’d loitering at the fort ; 
He thought the building and the scenery striking, 
And a poor captive giant took his liking.’ 





The poem concludes with a promise of the history of this 
giant’s education ‘in a succeeding page.’ 








* One of the few lines of prose which occur in this poem. 
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We shall be glad to see another ‘sample’ of this gentleman’s 
muse, who has not much reason ‘to tremble at our cavils.’ 
Indeed, she carries us so pleasantly forwards that we cannot 
be cynical. There is a glibness in the verse which seldom knows 
a halt: the author seems to have more humour than he has 
ventured to display; and we doubt not that this facility of 
versification will increase, and that his dormant drollery will 
be roused as he proceeds. We might have given many other 
favourable extracts, but we refer our readers to the work ; as- 
suring them that, notwithstanding the assumed trade of the 
pretended authors, they will not find 


“¢ ‘That all the rest is leather.” E.F: 





Ant. VIII. Sermons by Samuel Charters, D.D. Minister of 
Wilton. A new Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; Cadell and Davies, London. 


]? cannot be said that the author of these sermons has suf- 
fered his instruction to evaporate in generalities: on the 
contrary, few preachers have been more particular in the 
details of duty, or more successful in.enumerating the varied 
relations of practical obligation into which the great trunk of 
religious and moral principles may be ramified. He often 
descends, indeed, to matters which many preachers would 
- deem too minute to be noticed, or too much immerged in the 
trifling concerns of common life to be combined with the 
weighty matters of religious exhortation. Yet Christianity, 
when rightly appreciated in its genius and tendencies, will be 
found to consider nothing as trivial-or indifferent which is 
more or less remotely connected with the happiness of indi- 
viduals, or with the good of society at large. ‘The mantle of 
virtue is a fabric composed of many delicate parts: but even 
the smallest and least perceptible threads are necessary 
to the contexture of the whole. That principle, which em- 
braces a wide circumference of duty, must include a great 
variety of particulars : as all these particulars, therefore, which 
constitute the web of human conduct, considered under its 
various relations, are susceptible of practical illustration, 
they cannot be destitute of importance or of interest ; and 
Dr. Charters has sometimes unravelled the complexities of 
moral duty with so much nicety and discrimination, as to 
simplify them down to the level of the most ordinary under- 

standing. 
The first volume contains only thirteen sermons, while the 
second ‘is composed: of thirty-six; and, as the two volumes 
possess 
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possess nearly the same number of pages, it will be evident 
that in the sermons of the first the subjects must be dis- 
cussed at much greater length than in those of the second. 
The topics themselves are highly important, and for the most 
part shew with much clearness and cogency how the Christian 
virtues in their different tendencies and results are connected 
even with the present interests of mankind. If virtue be a 
right and vice a wrong estimate of interest, then virtue pur- 
sued and vice relinquished, on Chrigtian principles, will be 
found productive of the most exalted good and the most ex- 
quisite satisfaction. 

Sermon I. refers to that disposition of mind and heart, in 
which the light of religion has been subsequently obscured ; 
in which the influences of piety, that were once strong and 
vivid, have become feeble and faint; and in which the spirit 
of unrighteousness has made an inroad into the soul. ‘The 
author forcibly represents the nature of the state which he 
calls by the scriptural name of “ backsliding,” and most 
earnestly and affectionately labours to induce those who have 
entered this perilous path to retrace their steps, and return to 
a better way. 

_. The symptoms of “ backsliding,” according to Dr. Char- 

ters, are not confined to a few but belong to numerous indi- 
viduals in different circumstances and professions. ‘They are 
manifested in the statesman, who, though he once felt an 
animated zeal for the public good, is now become the slave of 
low ambition, of party-spirit, or of a mercenary selfishness ; — 
in magistrates who are no longer a terror to evil doers; = in 
ministers of the Gospel who are grown remiss in their spi- 
ritual calling; —in lawyers and physicians who have ceased 
to be candid, disinterested, and humane; —in merchants who 
have swerved from the punctilious observance of probity 
and of truth by which they were once characterized ; — in 
masters of families who are no longer attentive to the moral 
virtues of their household ;— in husbands and wives whose 
union is disturbed by dissension, and whose love has been 
turned into bitterness ;—in parents and children, masters and 
servants, who have cast off all regard to their reciprocal obli- 
gations ;— in the rich who, though once feeling and benefi- 
cent, have suffered the love of money to narrow their senti- 
ments and harden their hearts; — and in the poor, who for 
diligence, meekness, and resignation, have substituted idleness, 
profligacy, and discontent. 

We will give a specimen of the affectionate, earnest, and 
animated manner, in which the author addresses those who 
may be classed under some of the above denominations : 

Dd4 * Has 
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‘ Has worldly-mindedness involved you in a multiplicity of 
cares? Is it your inward thought, when will the Sabbath be over, 
that we may buy, and sell, and get gain? Has avarice seduced you 
into the crooked ways of fraud? Are the treasures of wickedness 
yet in your house? Do you flatter and lie and equivocate upon 


oath, that you may gain and keep the wages of unrighteousness ? 


If so, there are many and painful steps to be taken in returning to 
God. - Restore what you have gotten wrongfully ; do justly, and 
take heed and beware of covetousness; shew mercy to the poor; 
order wordly matters so.@s to leave time and means and relish for 
the practice of piety.\4-\ Think on sins of omission. Have you 
forgotten God and often omitted the homage which he requires, 
forsaking your mercies? Be it henceforth engraven on your 
minds, It is good for man to draw near unto God. Have you 
failed in the performance of relative duties? Does your heart 
reproach you for unkindness and ingratitude toward some who are 
now dead ? Fulfil more earnestly and affectionately what you owe 
toward those who are yet alive. Reflect on the instances in which 
you have left undone those things which you ought to have done, 
and mourn over lost time.’ 


When moral reformation is once begun, hope is excited and 
solace is experienced ; however dark may have been the sur- 
rounding prospect, it is now enlivened by a gleam of sunshine: 
but great encouragement is wanting to induce a progressive 
advance in goodness, and to prevent any retrograde steps, 
which are particularly hazardous in the early stages of our ~ 
return from depravity to rectitude. ‘To persons in this state, 
Dr. Charters makes the subsequent consolatory and animating 
address : 

‘ Have you withdrawn from ensnaring companions, and go- 
verned yourself for a few days together, and did you not feel an 
inward satisfaction in sobriety and self-command? Have you spent 
but one day well, and was not the evening of that day serene ? 
Did you perform one good action? You can look back upon it; 
and you sigh at the remembrance of many days and actions upon 
which it is painful to look back. Have you disburdened your 
heart in confession to God, and is it in part consoled with the 
hope of mercy ? Let these beginnings of hope and comfort en- 
courage you to return, and reconcile you to the way.’ 


The sermon in the first volume on this text, ** Owe no man 
any thing,” is a composition of no small merit on account 
of diction and of sentiment. We can safely recommend it to 
general perusal ; and, in these days, when thoughtless profu- 
sion so often saps the foundation of honesty, and when so 
many persons incur debt with neither means nor intention to 
pay, we believe that there are few pulpits in the kingdom 
from which it might not be preached with considerable ad- 
vantage. — Dr.C. inculcates diligence, thriftiness, general 
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punctuality, and scrupulous probity, with a nicety of obsery- 
ation, a force of remark, an earnestness, and a pathos, which 
reflect honour on his understanding and his heart. Senti- 
ments like the following do not often appear in modern ser- 
mons :. but, if the end of a sermon be the moral improvement 
of individuals and the general good of society, how can this 
object be so well obtained by vague generalities or uncertain 
speculations on points of doctrinal controversy ? 


‘ To be out of debt is accounted a "part of happiness. Debt 
haunts the mind; a conversation about justice troubles it; the 
sight of a creditor fills it with confusion ; even the sanctuary is not 
a place of refuge. The borrower is servant to the lender. A life 
at another man’s table is not to be accounted for a life. It is 
mean to flatter the rich. It is humiliating to be the object of pity. 
To be the slave of unattainable desires is to be despicable and 
wretched. Independence, so essential to the virtues and pleasures 
of a man, independence can only be maintained by setting bounds 
to your desires, and owingno man any thing. A habit of bound- 
less expense undermines and destroys the virtues even in a mind 
where they seemed to dwell. It becomes difficult and at last im- 
possible to pay punctually. At the first breach of a promise com- 
punction is felt. When a man of sensibility thinks of the low rate 
at which his word must henceforth pass, he is little in his own 
eye; but difficulties prompt him to study deceiving as an art-; and 
at last he lies to his creditors without a blush. How desolate and 
woeful does his mind appear now that the fence of truth is broken 
down? Friendship is next dissolved. He felt it once, and he 
now insinuates himself by means of sentiments and professions 
which were once sincere. He seizes the moment of unsuspecting 
affection to ensnare the friends of his youth, borrowing mone 
which he will never pay, and binding them for debts which they 
must hereafter answer. At this rate he sells the virtuous pleasure 
of loving and being beloved. He swallows up the provision of 
aged parents, and the portion of sisters and brethren. The loss 
of truth is followed by the loss of humanity. His calls are still 
importunate. He proceeds to fraud, and walks on precipices. 
Ingenuity which in a better cause might have illustrated his name 
is exerted to evade the law, to deceive the world, to cover poverty 
with the appearance of wealth, to sow unobserved the seed of fraud. 
— As bankruptcy approaches, temptations thicken. He makes a 
last grasp with his expiring credit, and takes what he can once more 
from friends and neighbours, from the ignorant and unsuspicious ; 
purchasing goods at any rate from all who will trust him, and sell- 
ing them for immediate payment at an undervalue: thus he 
ripens all for the day of bankruptcy. Even to a man of pasnoipie 
upon whom guiltless calamity has brought that evil day, it is a day 
of sore temptation: an effort of virtue is required to stop when 
he ought, to keep nothing back, to be impartial. To the unprin- 
cipled man that day is the triumph of iniquity.. He surrenders 
nothing which he can secrete, tramples on human laws, and a 
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God’s:name in vain. ‘He is partial to his creditors ; insults those 
whom he has injured ; and piques himself on the tranquillity with 
which he can bear to be called a villain. One would think, when 
the bustle of affairs is over, painful reflections must arise on 
friends whom he has deceived ; on relations whom he has brought 
to want; on neighbours whose kindness he has abused; on the 
saving of the frugal labourer which he has seized, frustrating their 
hopes of temperate honest joy; on the staff of the aged which he 
has withdrawn, casting t on the cold and scanty arm of public 
charity; on the portion @f the poor, the widow, and the fatherless, 
upon which he has laid his sacrilegious hand. But his heart is har- 
dened against the relentings of humanity ; he reaps the harvest he 
has sown, and proudly riots on the wages of iniquity.’ 


We must conclude by observing that, throughout, these 
sermons abound with passages which are applicable to the 
circumstances of common life, and with remarks which are 
verified by daily experience. They contain but a slight in- 
fusion of doctrinal opinion ; and, as far as it is perceptible, it 
will not offend those who are reputed orthedox, or who covet 
the reputation of orthodoxy. Moral effect, however, is the 
point at which Dr. Charters has principally aimed; and what 
preacher can select an object more worthy of his utmost zeal, 
or aspire to one which is more intimately connected with the 
best interests of mankind ? 








Art. IX. A Voyage to Spitzbergen ; containing an Account of 

- that Country’; of the Zoology of the North; of the Shetland 

Isles; and of the Whale Fishery. With an Appendix, con- 

taining am Historical Account of the Dutch, English, and 

American Whale Fisheries; some Important Observations on 

the Variation of the Compass, &c.; and some Extracts from 

Mr. Scoresby’s Paper on “ Polar Ice.” By John Laing, Sur- 

, geon. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 

pp-165. 4s. 6d. Boards. Edinburgh, Black; London, Under- 
wood. 1818. 


Wwe gave a brief account of Mr. Laing’s voyage on its first 

appearance, in our Number for October 1815: but the 
North West and North Polar expeditions, now undertaken 
from this country, have stimulated us to look into it again in 
the new edition, and to notice those parts to which we did 
not before direct the attention of our readers. 

Mr. Laing has mixed with his own observations much 
that was before known, and has been rather abundant in 
quotations from works of natural history: but his remarks 
are presented in the modest form of a duodecimo volume, at 


the reasonable price of four shillings and sixpence, whereas, 
in 
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in the hands of publishers more studious in such matters, 
they would were have been deemed competent to the 
‘ completion of a handsome octavo volume at double the price. 

‘ Not many years ago,’ says Mr. Laing, * Whitby sent up- 
wards of twenty vessels to Greenland. e trade afterwards 
fell much to decay, until it was latterly revived by the per- 
severing activity of Captain Scoresby.’ He notices the 
small town of Marton, contiguous to Whitby, as being the 
birth-place of the great circumnayigator, Captain Telos 
Cook *; whose barometer (that which he had used in his 
voyages of discovery) was on board the ship in which the 
author had en to serve as surgeon; and it was pro- 
bably out of respect to the memory of Captain Cook that 
the vessel was also named the Resolution. 

This Greenland-ship, commanded by Captain Scoresby, 
was new, stout-built, of about 400 tons burthen, and, be- 
sides being provided for the Greenland fishery, fitted out 
as a letter of marque, or private ship of war. ‘She had nine 
fishing boats, and a crew of between sixty and seventy men. 
She sailed from Whitby on the 23d of March, 1806, and 
on the 25th at noon anchored in Bressay sound, opposite to 
Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland Isles. According to 
Mr. Laing’s estimation, Lerwick contained about one thou- 
sand eight hundred inhabitants; and two packets, having good 
accommodation for passengers, were generally in employ be- 
tween this place and Leith. The harbour or sound of 
Bressay is formed by the mainland of Shetland and the 
Island of Bressay, and has two entrances. ‘ On the 
outside of the north entry lies a sunken rock called the 
Unicorn. On this rock was wrecked the Unicorn man-of- 
war, sent out in pursuit of the Earl of Bothwell, who fled to 
Shetland, and hence the rock has its name.” Two other 
small isles, near the Isle of Bressay, are distant from each 
other thirty-two yards, and their a above the level of 
the sea is about five hundred feet. One of these is a steep 
and nearly perpendicular holm, (by which name is a, 
any small island not inhabited, but used for pasture,) having 
a small level at the top which produces excellent feed for 
sheep. 7 

‘ To transport them there, however, might well have been 
thought impossible ; but human ingenuity requires only the exhi- 
bition of difficulties in order to overcome them. pn islander 


climbed up the rock, and having fastened some ropes to stakes 
he drove into the soil on the top, threw them across the interven- 





* Captain Cook was born October the 27th, 1728. 
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ing chasm to the headland, where they were in like manner 
fastened. A cradle or basket was then drawn along these ropes, 
and sheep are thus transported to, and from the holm;:and the 
eggs or young of the sea-fowl, which there breed in vast numbers, 
fall an easy prey to the skill and industry of man. 1 

‘ The adventurous islander who first ascended the holm, and 
shewed the possibility of joining it to the island, from an excess of 
bravery, met with an untimely end. Disdaining to pass over in 
the cradle, and trusting that the same expertness which had con- 
ducted him to the sammitof the rock would enable him to descend 
to its base, —he fell and was dashed to pieces.’ : 


Those who desire cheap living more than they dread a 
severe climate may find their account in making Shetland 
their abode; since a pig ready for the spit can be purchased for 
two shillings; and sheep full grown, the breed indeed small, 
sell from four to seven shillings each. ._The number of 
sheep on _ e Shetland Isles has been estimated! to be 
between 116,000 and 120,000. ‘ The wool of these sheep 
is remarkably soft and fine; but there is so much diversity 
in its quality, that some stockings at 2]. 2s. per pair, and 
others at sixpence, are made from it. ‘The very fine ones, 
esteemed superior in value to silk, will pass through a small 
finger ring. ‘The sheep are not shorn, but early in June the 
wool is pulled off without injuring the animal; and in this 
process care is taken to leave the long hairs which grow 
among the wool, by which means the young wool is shel- 
tered, and the animal kept warm and comfortable.’ The 
inclemency of the weather will not allow the introduction of 
a larger breed of sheep. 

Some description is also given of the husbandry practised 
in Shetland. Ships employed in the Greenland fishery ge- 
nerally sail from England short of hands, and fill up their 
complement of men at Shetland; and here the Greenland 
seamen supply themselves with mittens, caps, and * com- 
forters.” § The whole number of the inhabitants on the 
Shetland Islands, according to the latest account, (2. e. in 1807,) 
was estimated to be 22,379 persons, and the whole land- 
rental amounted to about 5o0ool. per annum.’ During his stay 
here, both in 1806 and 1807, Mr. Laing was asked to visit 
sick patients; and, medical advice and drugs being at an 
exorbitant price, Captain Scoresby geniany | allowed him 
to give medicines gratis to such as were objects of com- 
passion; while Mr. L. as charitably took nothing for his 
trouble. . 

April the 12th, they came in sight of the Island of Ian 
Mayen, and shortly afterward made the ship fast to = of 
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those floating mountains of ice called Ice-bergs... Mr. L. 
thus . accounts for the: formation. of such of the ice-ber 
as are at the same time the most compact and the mést 
transparent. ‘ The sun, even in these high latitudes, has 
considerable power in melting the snow. on the niountains, 
which running down into the vallies and again congealing, 
segments frequently break off from the entire mass, and fall 
into the sea.’ It was observed, when the ship was fastened, 
to one of the ice-bergs, ‘ that whilst. from its great depth 
it drifted but little, the lesser fragments of ice were driven 
past it at the rate of two knots an hour.’ — The fact of 
the surface of the sea freezing is thus circumstantially 
related : 


- © Thad this day a complete proof of the fallacy of the opinion, 
which maintained that salt water did not freeze. All around the 
ship, ice was formed on the surface of the water; I observed the 
spicule darting with considerable velocity, and in@@n immense 
variety of forms. This ice, when newly formed, is of a bay 
colour, and when it has attained the thickness of window-glass, 
is called by the sailors, day ice. It is rough on the surface, and 
opaque ; if the frost be not interrupted by a swell of the sea, or 
storm, the salt-water ice often extends to an immense distance. 
It is by the Greenland sailors termed a field, when of. such extent 
that the eye cannot reach its bounds. The smaller fragments of 
salt-water ice are called seal-meadows, and on them these animals 
often sport by hundreds.’ 


What will our continental travellers, who have seen the 
wonders of the Alps and Appennines, say, when they shall be 
told that the glaciers of those mountains are of an inferior 
order to the glaciers of Spitzbergen ? 


‘ The mountains of Spitzbergen,’ Mr. Laing says, ‘ have been 
observed by voyagers to decline in altitude towards the east; 
neither are the eastern mountains so black, steep, or naked, as 
those more to the west.. This curious phenomenon is considered 
by some naturalists as a general law of nature. The mountains 
here are totally composed of one entire and single mass of granite. 
_The only fissures discovered in their vast extent are formed by 
the intensity of the frost rending them asunder. They burst with 
a noise like thunder, and often huge fragments are torn from the 
summits, and rolled with great impetuosity to the base. 

‘ The glaciers are the most astonishing of all the natural 
phenomena of this country. It would only convey a faint: repre- 
sentation of their size and magnificence, to say, that they far 
surpassed those of Switzerland. Travellers who have been in 
both countries declare there is no comparison between them. 
Perhaps the most proper method to form a just conception of 
their magnitude, is by considering the size of the icebergs, 
which, as previously stated, are fragments of them. One of these 
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masses, according to Phipps, has been found grounded in 7 
four fathoms water, while it towered above the surface to 
height of fifty: feet.’ : 

Spitzbergen, the most northern land which has yet been 
seen by the human race, (its northern extreme being beyond 
the 8oth parallel,) is not entirely destitute of vegetation. 
‘ Some plants are found, which brave the rigour of perpetual 
frost, and convey some faint representation of a more southern 
country. They are generally short, crabbed, and have a 
wretched appearance. The Salix herbacea, (dwarf willow,) 
the most vigorous of them all, scarcely rises two inches 
the ground. Among the few herbs, the Cochlearia, (scurvy 
grass,) deserves the first rank, as being the providential re- 
source of distempered seamen. Here are also found several 
species of Lichen (liverwort,) Saxifragia, Ranunculus, 
and a few others, of little or no use in the medical world.’ Rein- 
deer are oOservable in every part of Spitzbergen; and it is 
said that parties of Russians have continued there throughout 
the year, for the.purpose of hunting, who were ‘ well pro- 
vided with fuel from the immense quantities of drifted wood 
that is every where to be found in the different creeks.’— ‘The 
one summer day of Spitzbergen,’ the author remarks, ‘ con- 
tinues from about the middle of May to the middle of 
October, when the sun bids a long adieu to this northern 
region.’ 

In a brief description of the northern animals, Mr. Laing 
notices a curious or rather an odd kind of dispute, which has 
taken place among naturalists respecting discrimination of 
taste in the appetite of the polar bear. ‘ Some naturalists 
maintain that the polar bear chiefly delights in human flesh ; 
which is expressly contradicted by Fabricius, who from long 
residence in Greenland must be allowed to be unexceptionable 
authority. He says, it will not prey on man unless pressed 
by hunger.’ This may be considered as strange: but, appre- 
hending, as we do, that the.time at which the bear is not: 
hungry must be when he is asleep, the wonder is considerably 
abated: yet, even in that state, his quick sense of smelling 
might probably sleep less soundly than his other senses. As 
for his discrimination, that quality might appear when variety 
within his reach afforded him an opportunity of shewing 
preference: but, when he had only “ Hobson’s choice,” we 
suspect that he would, whatsoever the fare, invariably prefer 
it to the continuance of hunger. On mature consideration, 
we desire not to trust ourselves to the discriminate forbear- 
ance of Mr. Bruin, whether famished or full, even on the 
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Seals have been remarked to be very sagacious, and of 
sociable dispositions. About seven years ago, a live seal was 
brought to London, and exhibited as a curiosity In coun- 
tenance and manner it much resembled a dog, having a 
similar expression of familiarity, but by no means the same 
degree of animation. A tub being kept filled with. salt water 
for him, and level with the top of the tub a bank being 
made with straw on it, he might be:said to have had a choice 
of being at sea or on shore; and so contented was he with 
his situation, that he had increased 30 lbs. in weight from the 
time at which he was first taken. It has been observed 
that these animals have a quick sense of hearing, and are 
delighted with musical sounds. | 

he author describes the manner of pursuing and killin 
the whale: but we learn that the south whale’fishery in late 
years has procured much respite for the northern whales, 
the ships employed at present in the Greenland fishery from 
this country being not above one-fourth of the number 
employed thirty years ago. 

So early in the season as the 28th of May, the ship was 
in latitude by observation 81° 50° N., ‘ the sea-shore at this 
time,’ the author remarks, ‘ almost clear of ice, with a great 
swell.’ [From what quarter the swell came, he has omitted to 
speeify.] ‘ The weather was serene. Had our object been 
the making discoveries, there was not apparently any thing 
to have prevented us from going a good way farther to the 
north.’ This statement holds out something like encourage- 
ment to the reader to expect that the sea may be found na- 
vigable even to the Pole: but, in the ensuing page, Mr. L, 
relates ; ‘In my second voyage to this country, (2. e. 1807,) we 
could not penetrate higher than 78° 30° N. A ridge of ice 
totally prevented our farther progress. It is regarded asa 
circumstance favourable to the experiment now making, that 
a larger quantity of ice was dismissed from the Northern Sea 
in the last year than that which has been noticed in any 
former year. 

On the 26th of June, which may there also be called mid- 
summer, the weather was so sharp that one of the boat- 
steerers, being thrown overboard by a stroke from the tail of 
a. whale, was taken into the boat again almost senseless with 
the cold; and before they could row him to the ship, he was 
apparently without life. ‘ He was laid on a blanket before 
the fire. No pulsation was found in any part, and a mirror 
held before his mouth produced no evidence of respiration.’ 
After having vainly tried to restore animation by chafing, 
hot flannels, camphorated spirits, and other applications, 
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Mr. Laing ordered, as the ‘last resource, that one of the 
men should blow iuto the patient’s mouth as strongly as he 
eould, holding his nostrils at the same time lest any of the 
air should escape. 


‘ When I found, by the rising of the chest, that the lungs 
were properly inflated, I ordered him to quit blowing, and with 
my hand pressed down the chest and belly, so as to expel the 
air. This imitation of natural respiration was pursued for a short 
time, till putting my hand on his left breast, I found his heart 
give some feeble beats: soon after, the pulse at the wrist was 
found to beat.’ — * Captain Scoresby was so kind as to order him 
to be put into his own bed, with two of the men, one on each 
side, to bring him the sooner to a natural heat.’ 


The Resolution did not lose a single man in either of the 
voyages which the writer made to the Greenland seas. 
_ In imitation of bulky authors, Mr. Laing has subjoined an 
appendix to the narrative of his voyages, in which is an ac- 
count of a town named Hammerfest in West Finmark, from 
a communication made by a gentleman who was in the 
North Seas in the year 1814, on board the British frigate 

bille, sent there for the protection of our Greenland fishery. 

ammerfest is in so high a latitude as 70° 38’ N., and we 
believe that it has not yet found its way into our gazetteers. 


‘ About the zoth of June, the ships Sybille and Princess Caro- 
lina stood from Spitzbergen for the North Cape, in order to 
water, and procure any refreshments that could be got. After 
making the land to the westward of the Cape, we stood into a 
large bay, to look for a place of safety to accomplish our pur- 
pose, hardly suspecting that any inhabitants were to be found. 
On ‘standing in, we observed some boats under sail, one of which 
was soon brought along side, that contained a family of Fin- 
markers, some of whom spoke the Danish language. They in- 
formed us of the town of Hammerfest being close by, and offered 
to take us in. This offer was soon embraced, and in a few hours, 
the town opened to our view; which, to our astonishment, con- 
tained a church, batteries, &c. The Captain of the Port soon 
made his appearance, and anchored us in safety. I made a sur- 
vey of this place, and ascertained its latitude to be 70° 38’ 34” N., 
and its longitude 24° 28’ E. from the meridian of Greenwich.’ 


Hammerfest is but small, the number of the inhabitants 
being estimated at only about two hundred. The coast in 
the neighbourhood of the North Cape, however, appears to 
be more fully peopled than we could have imagined in a 
country situated in so high a latitude. ‘The same writer says, 
* I was informed that 3000 boats were yearly. employed 
by the Finmarkers in fishing; for as soon as the hunting 
season is over, they devote their whole attention to the fish- 

eries. 
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eries. our or five men are attached to each boat.’ —* The 
female beauty of Hammerfest had sufficient attraction to 
induce the gentlemen of the Princess Carolina and Sybyll 
to give them a ball and supper. The invitation was quite 
general, and the whole went off with great éclat.’ 

Two other papers in the appendix consist of extracts from 
observations written by Mr. Scoresby, son of Capt. S. of 
the Resolution, and inserted in the Memoirs of the Wernerian 
Society, on the subject of polar ice, and the possibility of 
reaching the North Pole. We shall have occasion in our 


next Number to make a report of these Memoirs: but, in the. 


mean time, we may now quote a few paragraphs respecting 
the tremendous masses of ice which occur in the high northern 
latitudes. 


‘ « The occasional rapid motion of fields, with the strange 
effects produced on any opposing substance, exhibited by such 
bodies, is one of the most striking objects this country presents, 
and is certainly the most terrific. They not unfrequently acquire 
a rotatory movement, whereby their circumference attains a 
velocity of several miles per hour. A field, thus in motion, 
coming in contact with another at rest, or more especially with 
a contrary direction of movement, produces a dreadful shock. 
A body of more than ten thousand millions of tons in weight *, 
meeting with resistance, when in motion, the consequences may 
possibly be conceived ! — 

‘ “It may easily be imagined, that the strongest ship can no 
more withstand the shock of the contact of two fields, than a 
sheet of paper can stop a musket-ball. Numbers of vessels, since 
the establishment of the fishery, have been thus destroyed. 
Some have been thrown upon the ice: some have had their hulls 
completely torn open; and others have been buried beneath the 
heaped fragments of the ice.” — 

‘ « In the month of May 1813 I witnessed a tremendous scene. 
Whilst navigating amidst the most ponderous ice which the 
Greenland seas present, in the prospect of making our escape 
from a state of besetment, our progress was unexpectedly arrested 
by an isthmus of ice, about a mile in breadth, formed by the 
coalition of the point of an immense feld on the north, with that 
of an aggregation of floes on the south. To the north field, we 
moored the ship, in the hope of the ice separating in this place. 
I then quitted the ship, and travelled over the ice to the point of 
collision, to observe the state of the bar which now prevented 





‘ * A field of thirty nautical miles square surface, and thirteen 
feet in thickness, would weigh somewhat more than is here 
mentioned. Allowing it to displace the water in which it floats, 
to the depth of eleven feet, the weight would appear to be 
10,182,857,142, nearly in the proportion of a cubic foot of 
sea-water to 64 lbs.’ 
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our release. I immediately discovered that the two points had 
but recently met; that already a prodigious mass of rubbish had 
been squeezed upon the top, and that the motion had not abated. 
The fields continued to overlay each other with a majestic motion, 
producing a noise resembling that of complicated machinery, or 
distant thunder. The pressure was so immense, that numerous 
fissures were occasioned, and the ice repeatedly rent beneath my. 
feet. In one of the fissures, 1 found the snow on the level to be 
three and a half feet deep, and the ice upwards of twelve. In 
one place, hummocks had been thrown up to the height of twenty 
feet from the surface of the field, and at least twenty-five feet 
from the level of the water: they extended fifty or sixty yards in 
length, and fifteen in breadth, forming ‘a mass of about two thou- 
sand tons in weight. The majestic unvaried movement of the 
ice — the singular noise with which it was accompanied — the 
tremendous power exerted — and the wonderful effects produced 
—were calculated to excite sensations of novelty and grandeur, 
in the mind of even the most careless spectator !””’ 


In the second paper, Mr. S. considers the possibility of 
reaching the North Pole by travelling over the ice on sledges 
drawn by rein-deer, or dogs; enumerating the several diff- 
culties, and endeavouring to suggest means of obviating 
them. He evidently leans to the opinion that the attempt 
might be successful. 
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Art. X. The Possibility of approaching the North Pole asserted. 
By the Hon. D. Barrington. A new Edition. With an Appen- 
dix, containing Papers on the same Subject, and on a North 
West Passage. By Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. Illustrated with 
a ‘Map of the North Pole, according to the latest Discoveries. 
8vo. pp.280. gs. Boards. Allman. 1818. 


“HE same reason which induced us to remark on the second 
edition of Mr. Laing’s Spitzbergen voyage calls on us to 
notice, though more briefly; the republication of the papers of 
the. Hon. Daines Barrington * and Colonel Beaufoy, on the 
possibility of approaching the North Pole; which are aptly 
described, in the preface of the volume before us, as ‘a mass 
of written, traditionary, and conjectural evidence.’ They are 
accompanied: by ‘a Map of the Countries around the North 
Pole,’ which strongly inculcates, in a manner not singular in 
the present day, the possibility of a polar navigation, and of a 
assage by the North of America to the sea of Kamtschatka. 
The editor tells us that, in ‘order to render the volume as 
complete as possible, an entirely new Map of the North Pole 








* We mentioned Mr. Barrington’s papers, on their first appéar- 
ance, in our liiid Vol. O. S. p.125. 
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is prefixed :’ but it isnot said to be acéording to actual sur- 
vey, only ‘ drawn from the best authorities, and according to 
the latest discoveries.’ 

Among the accounts here given of near approaches to the 
Pole, the one which appears to us the best authenticated is 
that of Captain Mac-Callam, of Campbeltown, who, in 1751, 
is said to have reached as high a latitude as 83 degrees and a 
half north. The statement rests, indeed, on the authority of 
one of the voyagers, Mr. James Watt, from recollection after 


a lapse of many years: but Mr. Watt was subsequently a. 


Master and Commander in the Royal Navy ; and Mr. Daines 
Barrington, with a plainness and simplicity of manner which ‘is 
to be found in all the writings of that worthy man and warm 
promoter of discovery, remarks; ‘ it may possibly be said 
that this voyage took place above twenty years since, and that 
therefore at such a distance of time, no one’s memory can be 
relied upon. But is it more extraordinary that Mr. Watt, 
who was himself an observer, should remember with accuracy 
that, two-and-twenty years ago, he had been in north latitude 
83 degrees and a half, than that, at the same distance of time, 
he might recollect that he had been at a friend’s house, which 
was situate eighty-three miles and a half from London ? 

Mr. Daines Barrington was perhaps the most firm of any 
man in the persuasion that the North Sea might be navigated 
to the Pole itself; of which a curious instance is furnished in 
@ paper written by him and read at the Royal Society, whence 
the following is an extract: 


‘ When the Royal Society was first instituted, it was usual to 
send qucries to any traveller who happened to on in England, 
after having been in parts of the world which are not commonly 
frequented. $ 

«In the year 1662-3, Mr. Oldenburgh, the secretary of the 
Society, was ordered to register a Paper, entitled, “ Several In- 
quiries concerning Greenland, answered by Mr. Grey, who had 
visited those Parts.” 

‘ The igth of these queries is the following : 3 

‘ «¢ How near any one hath been known to approach the Pole ?” 

‘ Answer. “ I once met, upon the coast of Greeuland, a Hol- 
lander, that swore he had been but halfa degree from the Pole, 
showing me his Journal, which was also attested by his mate; 
where they had seen no ice or land, but all water.” 

‘ After which Mr..Oldenburgh adds, as from himself, “ This is 
incredible.” 

‘ It may not be improper, therefore, after mentioning this first 
instance of a navigator’s having approached so near to the Pole, 
to discuss upon what reasons Mr. Oldenburgh might found this his 
very peremptory incredulity.’ 
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Discussions have lately been revived concerning the pro- 
bability of being able to reach the North Pole, by means of 
travelling with rein-deer from Spitzbergen over the ice in the 
winter, when the sea is frozen: but various queries, which 
were proposed by Colonel Beaufoy, with the answers to them 
given by Russians who had wintered in a high latitude, are 
reprinted in the Appendix to this volume, which do not afford 
the least encouragement to such an attempt. 


‘ Q. Does any danger arise either in crossing the land or the ice 
from the drifting of the snow ? 

‘ A. They do not journey in winter except to islands at trifling 
distances; and a traveller is in much danger if surprized by a 
sudden gale of wind, accompanied by drifts of snow; he is obliged 
to lie down, ‘covering himself with his ’, [any thing, we 
suppose, that he has with him,} ‘ and remain so secured till the 
hurricane is over; but when it continues for any length of time, 
the poor wretch often perishes.’ 





As to wintering in:a high latitude, for example at Spitz- 
bergen, we believe that it would be attended with less danger 
now than formerly; the new methods of preserving provisions, 
together with other improvements, having nearly expelled the 
sea-scurvy from the list of human diseases. 





‘Art. XI. Some Practical Observations on Surgery: illustrated 
by Cases. By A.Copland Hutchison, late principal Surgeon 
to the Royal Naval Hospital at Deal, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 167. 
6s. Boards. Callow. ‘ 


LTHOUGH nearly half of this volume is devoted to the sub- 
ject of amputation, the author does not propose to write 
a regular treatise on this operation, but confines himself to 
points on which he has adopted any opinions that differ from 
the judgment commonly entertained, or such as he thinks 
haye not been discussed in a sufficiently ample manner by pre- 
ceding writers. The particular topics on which he treats are 
these ; on the proper period for operating in gun-shot wounds, 
and all recent accidents; on the application of the tourni- 
quet; on the division of the parts; on securing the blood- 
vessels; on forming the stump; medical treatment. after 
amputation ; on amputation of the foot at the tarso-metatarsal 
articulation; and on amputation during the spreading of 
mortification, arising from gun-shot wounds, or other recent 
injuries. : | 
‘The object of the first section is to recommend the zmmedtate 
amputation ‘of limbs in gun-shot wounds, when the nature 
of the wound is such as to render it certain that the ee 
Wi 
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will be ultimately necessary. We have already had occasion 
to notice the opinion of Mr. Guthrie, and of the French 
surgeons; who, in opposition to the directions usually given, 
advised the operation to be performed on the field of battle, 
and after an interval of a few hours, as soon as the con-. 
stitution had recovered from the shock occasioned by the in- 
jury *: but Dr. Hutchison thinks that even this short interval 
is undesirable; that the sooner the ‘ irritation is removed b 
a fresh incised wound, the greater will be the probability of re- 
covery ;’ that the patient’s mind and state of feelings are better 
adapted for the immediate operation; and that the shock, to 
which Mr. Guthrie alludes, is rather increased than di- 
minished by the delay.. Indeed, Dr. H. seems to doubt the 
existence of this shock, on which others so much insist, and 
which is made the ground of so important a point of practice: 
he argues that, when the wound is inflicted, the individual is 
seldom quickly aware of the evil which has occurred ; and that. 
it is often from the observation of others, rather than from his: 
own sensations, that he learns the extent of his misfortune. 
‘Another strong argument in favour of the immediate oper- 
ation is that, owing to the circumstances in which the medi- 
cal officers are placed, if they were to aim at deferring the 
amputation for a period of a few hours, it is but too probable | 
that they might be obliged to postpone it for a much longer 
‘ime, until the parts had reached that state which is ad- 
‘nitted to be unfavourable; — but, perhaps, the most powerful 
consideration in favour of the present writer’s doctrine is the, 
rreat success attending the plan which he recommends. He 
aforms us that no untoward circumstance ever appears to be 
‘roduced by it, and that many of those evils are entirely pre- 
‘ented which seem to originate from the contrary method of 
reatment. 
Dr. H.’s direction for the application of the tourniquet, 
‘ amputation of either the upper or the lower extremity, is 
“at it be placed ‘a hand’s breadth below the groin or axilla;’ 
od he recommends a smaller pad than that which is generally 
mployed, ‘ not thicker than a finger: which,’ he says, ‘I. 
‘ace somewhat obliquely over the artery, to preclude the 
_wsibility of its being displaced, by any direction that it may 
“psequently be found necessary to give the limb during the 
eration. It may be made by taking a few turns with a 


~ ‘ndage, about a rounded piece of deal of the circumference 


a goose-quill, an inch and a half in length. After the 
pad is thus prepared, it should be stitched, to prevent any 





* See Rev. vol. xxx. p. 42. 
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embarrassment from unrolling during its application; with 
about a yard of bandage left hanging from the compress, 
for the purpose of passing round the limb.’. He farther ad- 
vises that the screw of the tourniquet be not placed imme- 
diately over the pad, but on the outside of the limb, nearly 

posite to the course of the artery; by which arrangement 
the web of the tourniquet presses more equally on the limb 
on each side of the pad, than when it is raised up by being 
connected with the screw. In tying the arteries, he thinks, 
it is important that each vessel should be secured separately, 
to prevent the possibility of including a nerve in the ligature. 
He gives his,sanction to the plan which has been lately 
brought forwards by Mr. Lawrence, of cutting off the ends 
of the ligatures close to the knot in amputation: but he 
apprehends that there are other operations, as for example 
aneurysm, in which it might be injurious to leave this small 
body in the wound. 

With regard to the seam of the stump of the thigh, the au- 
thor thinks that it should be made transverse, according to the 
advice of Mr. Allanson; and, besides the reasons assigned for 
this position by that gentleman, principally depending on the 
greater convenience with which an artificial leg may be after- 
ward applied, he conceives that the transverse seam is prefer- 
able because in this case the two flaps will be pressed together, 
and kept in contact, by the weight of the limb itself, as it lies 
on the pillow; so that the union by the first intention is pro- 
moted, and there is less probability of the formation of pus. 

In the section on medical treatment, we have directions for 
the management of dysentery, diarrhoea, and other diseases, 
which are either consequent on the operation or often con- 
nected with it. This chapter is illustrated by some cases, the 
last of which relates an amputation of the foot at the tarso+ 
metatarsal articulation. It terminated successfully: but it is a 
tedious and painful operation; and the author makes the fol+ 
lowing observation respecting it : ! 

¢ I am inclined to think that, however successfully we may 
perform this important operation in England, we should pause be- 
fore we recommended its adoption in tropical climates; as, from 
the unavoidable delay of completing the operation, the number 
of nerves, tendons, and tendinous expansions that must neces- 
sarily be divided with the knife, and the very considerable pain 


thereby excited, it would, in such situations, be likely to be 
followed by tetanus.’ 


The last section of the essay on amputating respects the 
performance of the operation during the spreading of morti- 
fication 
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fication arising from gun-shot wounds or other recent acci- 
dents; and the object is principally to sanction and enforce 
the doctrine, which has been lately maintained, that under 
these circumstances we are not to delay the operation, as it 
was formerly directed, until a line of separation be established 
between the dead and the living parts: a precaution which is 
however, still deemed necessary when the disease depends not 
on a local injury, but ona general affection of the constitution. 
Two cases are adduced in favour of the immediate operation. 

Essay ii., on the treatment of erysipelatous inflammation, 
is reprinted from the fifth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions, (Rev. Vol. Ixxxii. p. 79.) with some additional 
observations: it does not contain any thing that can be con- 
sidered as new: but, on account of the importance of the 
subject, we quote the following paragraph: 


‘ From my own experience, and the various information de- 
rived from every surgeon in the fleet, to whom these practical 
facts had been communicated; I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to the serious consideration and attention of the profes- 
sion, the advantages that are likely to arise from constituting the 
treatment by incision the great basis for successfully subduing the 
formidable train of symptoms usually attending erysipelas phleg- 
monodes, as it attacks seamen; and of ultimately promoting and 
securing a speedy cure.’ 


The next part of Dr. Hutchison’s volume consists of ‘ the 
history of a case of aneurysm of the popliteal artery, in which 
a new method of applying the ligature was practised.’ In 
consequence of the experiments and arguments brought for- 
wards by Dr. Jones and Mr. Travers, on the method of obli- 
terating the cavities of arteries by the temporary application 
of a ligature to the vessel, the author determined to adopt 
this method in a case which fell under his treatment. Two 
ligatures were applied to the artery, at the distance of about 
one-fourth of an inch asunder, and remained for six hours 
before they were withdrawn. As the circulation was not de- 
stroyed, two ligatures were then applied permanently, and 
these also proved ineffectual from the occurrence of inflam- 


mation: at length, therefore, amputation was performed : but. 


the stump shewed no disposition to heal, and the case termi- 
nated fatally. 

Wecan only mention the remaining contents of the volume; 
viz. on the use of the probe in any operation in which a 
punctured artery is to be tied; on necrosis; the history of 
an extraordinary case of abscess of the liver, and of a cyst 
supposed to have been attached to that viscus, occupying 
Ee4 almost 
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almost the whole of the abdominal cavity, and containing 
nearly eight gallons of well-secreted pus, in which were thou- 
sands of hydatids; on lumbar abscess; and on un-united 
fractures. 





Art. XII. Some farther Observations on the Subject of the proper 
| Period for amputating in Gun-shot Wounds; accompanied by 
the Official Reports of the Surgeons employed in His Majesty’s 
Ships and Vessels at the late Battle before Algiers. By A. C. 
Hutchison, &c. 8vo. pp.64. Callow. 1817. 
['H1s pamphlet may be considered as containing the practi- 
cal application of the principles that were inculcated in 
the author’s former work. The attack on Algiers terminated 
fortunately, but at the expence of a greater proportion of 
men _ killed and wounded, compared with the whole force 
employed, than any preceding naval engagement had caused 
to be recorded in. the British annals. ‘The surgeons were, 
however, well prepared for the emergency, and were 
thoroughly provided with every thing which could contribute 
to the welfare or comfort of the sufferers. Dr. Hutchison 
mentions the following simple contrivance as having very 
materially promoted the accommodation of the wounded : 


‘ In some of the ships, cots were prepared and slung for their 
reception ; by means of these the men were gently lowered down 
directly into the cock-pit with all the care and attention which the 
importance of the case demanded. By these precautions the pa- 
tients were exempt from the irritation consequent on the ruder 
mode of conveyance heretofore practised, and the medical officers 
were enabled to afford more immediate relief to the necessities of 
the sufferers, I mention this circumstance the more particularly, 
as it appears to me to be one of the greatest improvements in the 
preparatory arrangements of the naval surgeon going into action, 
for it necessarily tends to render the success of his capital oper- 
ations much more certain; besides the important consideration of 
lessening the immediate sufferings of the wounded.’ 


When the squadron returned to England, Dr. Hutchison 
immediately instituted his inquiries into the success that had 
attended the different modes of amputation, and received a 
varicty of documents on the subject from the medical officers 
of the different ships. Of these documents he states the sub- 
stance in the pamphlet before us, arranging them in three 
classes; 1st. The facts and opinions given by those surgeons 
who make mention of ‘ shock and alarm to the constitution 
on being badly wounded in battle, as the reason assigned for 
deferring amputation: 2d. of those surgeons who do not 
admit the existence of these symptoms, “and who performed 
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the operation immediately ; and, lastly, of those who describe 
the symptoms of extreme exhaustion as consequent on the 
loss of blood from a severe wound requiring amputation. 
The result~ of the experience of this battle appears; in the 
most decided manner, to justify the author’s doctrine, that 
the shock or alarm to the constitution on the infliction of 
a wound is an imaginary occurrence; and, which is highly im- 
portant, we find, as a matter of fact, that many more fatal 
cases occurred after the deferred than after the zmmediate oper- 
ation. Another reason, of no small weight, is thus urged for 
the immediate operation: 


¢ It has been very properly remarked, by some of the medical 
officers employed in the expedition against Algiers, that instances 
of fatal hemorrhage had occurred, in consequence of the patients 
incautiously relaxing the tourniquets that had been applied for 
some time to stop the effusion of blood, till the surgeon could find 
leisure to operate in regular succession, or until he thought him- 
self justified in operating. But what man, let me ask, can bear 
the severe pressure of a tight ligature like the tourniquet, on a 
wounded limb, for four or six hours, without an effort to relieve 
himself from the painful stricture occasioned by the instrument, 
however short that period might be? The probability and danger 
of such an occurrence may with propriety be urged as a strong 
argument in favour of immediate amputation, which would effec- 
tually guard against such fatal accidents. It is, indeed, scarcely 
possible to suppose, that a ligature could be continued for such a 
length of time, even on a perfectly sound limb, by which the cir- 
culation is impeded, or totally obstructed, without being attended 
with serious consequences, and even a risk of ultimate gangrene, 
not to mention the extreme suffering of the patient.’ 


In the preceding work, Dr. Hutchison had forcibly pointed 
out that the irritation produced by a severe gun-shot wound, 
such as to require amputation, is not ofa nature to be diminished 
by the delay of a few hours, but, on the contrary, that ac- 
cording to all probability it will continue to increase until the 
operation is performed; — and a still more powerful consi- 
deration yet remains, that ‘ several officers and seamen died 
in the cock-pit, before the period had elapsed in which the 
surgeon felt himself justified or warranted to commence 
operating.” The pamphlet concludes with the letters which 
were written by the surgeons of the different vessels, in answer 
to the queries proposed to them on the subject of amputation. 
With respect to these communications, we have only to add 
that they seem fully to authorize the conclusion which Dr. Hut- 
chison has drawn from them, and which we conceive will be 
impressed on the mind of every person who peruses them. 


ART. 
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Arte XIII. The Fudge Family in Paris. Edited by Thomas 
Brown, the Younger, Author of the Two-penny Post-Bag. 
12mo, pp.168. 78.6d. Boards, Longman and Co. 1818. 


eLcoME, Mr. Thomas brown, the younger ; whether you 

inhabit a doubtful residence at No. 245. Piccadilly, or 
sojourn in Lirrte-Moor-fields. * Wherever you dwell, or 
whatever name you assume, you cannot effectually disguise 
your identity. You will still be discovered, howsoever you 
incognitize. We shall not quarrel with you for forging a 
name or giving a false reference, but be satisfied if, like Count 
Ruppin, you trifle under your disguise, on condition that 
you occasionally re-assunie your poetical royalty. 

Of the “ Two-penny Post-Bag,” our readers know our 
opinion; and the present letters are partly in the same ' style, 
but more regular, and altogether we think less amusing. 
They will remind many persons of the Bath Guide, but a 
comparison can hardly be supported: the plan of this work 
being less extensive, and the subjects more ephemeral. We 
pity the man, however, who will not be pleased with this 
book: even those who disapprove the author’s politics, and 
think that he treats Royalty with too little reverence, must 
be bigoted and loyal to an excess if they deny his wit and 
humour. 

The family of the Fudges consists of the following per- 
sonages, Phil. Fudge, Esquire, his son and daughter Mr. Bob 
and Miss Biddy, and Phelim Connor, private tutor to Bob. 
The father is ‘ one of those gentlemen, whose secret services 
in Ireland, under the mild ministry of my Lord C————gh, 
have been so amply and gratefully remunerated ;’ and havin 
‘ lately been induced to appear again in active life, and super- 
intend the Delatorian Cohort, which Lord S—dm—th, in his 
wisdom and benevolence, has organized,’ he is sent by 
Lord C. to Paris to write ‘ a good orthodox work.’ 


‘ To expound te the world the new — thingummie — science, 
Found ont by the — what’s-its-name — Holy Alliance, 
And prove to mankind that their rights are but folly, 
Their freedom a joke (which it is, you know, Dolly, ) 
“« There’s none,”’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ if J may be judge, 
Half so fit for this great undertaking as Fudge !” 


He corresponds, in course, with his Lordship, to whom 
two letters are addressed; and with his brother ‘Tim. Fudge 
Esq. Barrister at Law, to whom he writes only one epistle. 
Miss Biddy is fond of * romance and high bonnets,’ and 

* We beg the. Editor not to imagine that we intends any 


disrespectful allusion to Grub Street, in that neighbourhood. 
12 Mr. Bob 
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Mr. Bob is a perfect gourmand. Phelim Connor is a papist 
and a patriot, whose letters form a contrast to the others by 
the serious style and indignant strain in which they stigmatize 
the proceedings of the last three years. 


We shall gratify our readers with some specimens of most 
of the correspondents. From Mr. Fudge we give the fol- 
lowing; premising, however, that the frequent hits on an 
illustrious personage are introduced with rather an aukward 
grace in a letter to Lord C. 


‘ Your Lordship’s praises of the scraps 
I sent you from my journal lately, 
(Enveloping a few lac’d caps 
For Lady C.) delight me greatly. 
Her flattering speech — ‘ what pretty things 
One finds in Mr. Fudge’s pages!” 
Is praise which (as some poet sings) 
Would pay one for the toils of ages. 


‘ Thus flatter’d, I presume to send 
A few more extracts by a friend ; 
And I should hope they’ll be no less 
Approv’d of than my last MS. — 
The former ones, I fear, were creas’d, 
As Biddy round the caps would pin them ; 
But these will come to hand, at least 
Unrumpled, for — there’s nothing in them. 


‘ Extracts from Mr. Fudge’s Journal, addressed to Lord C. 


Aug. 10. 
* Went to the mad-house — saw the man *, 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the fiend 
Of Discord here fuil riot ran, 

He, like the rest, was guillotin’d ; — 
But that when, under Boney’s reign, 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one, ) 
The heads were all restor’d again, 

He, in the scramble, got a wrong one. 
Accordingly, he still cries out 

This strange head fits him most unpleasantly ; 
And always runs, poor dev’), about, 

Inquiring for his own incessantly ! 


‘ While to his case a tear I dropt, 
And saunter’d home, thought I — ye gods ! 
How many heads might thus be swopp’d, 
And, after all, not make much odds! 





‘* This extraordinary. madman is, I believe, in the Bicétre. He 
imagines, exactly as Mr. Fudge states it, that when the heads of 
those who had been guillotined were restored, he by mistake got 
some other person’s instead of his own.’ . 

‘or 
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For instance, there’s V—s— tt—t’s head — 
(‘© Tam carum” it may well be said, ) 
If by some curious chance it came 
To settle on Bill Soames’s * shoulders, 
Th’ effect would turn out much the same 
On all respectable cash-holders : 
Except that while, in its new socket, 
The head was planning schemes to win 
A zig-zag way into one’s pocket, 
The hands would plunge directly in. 


Good Viscount S—dm—h, too, instead 
Of his own grave, respected head, 
Might wear (for aught I see that bars) 

Old Lady Wilhelmina Frump’s — 
So while the hand sign’d Circulars, 

The head might lisp out “« What is trumps ?” — 
The R—g—t’s brains could we transfer 
To some robust man-milliner, 

The shop, the shears, the lace and ribbon 
Would go, I doubt not, quite as glib on; 
And, vice versa, take the pains 

To give the P—ce the shopman’s brains, 
One only change from thence would flow, 
Ribbons would not be wasted so ! 


’Twas thus I ponder’d on, my Lord; 
And, ev’n at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself, before I snor’d, 
Thus chopping, swopping head for head. 
At length I thought, fantastic elf! 
How such a change would suit myself. 
*Twixt sleep and waking, one by one, 
With various pericraniums saddled, 
At last I tried your Lordship’s on, 
And then I grew completely addled — 
Forgot all other heads, od rot ’em! 
aad slept, and dreamt that I was — Bottom!’ 
* * * x * 
Consulted Murphy’s Tacitus 
About those famous spies at Rome, 


Whom certain Whigs — to make a fuss — 


Describe as much resembling us, 
Informing gentlemen, at home. 
But, bless the fools, they can’t be serious, 


To say Lord S—dm—th’s like Tiberius! 


What !. he, the Peer, that injures no man, 

Like that severe, blood-thirsty Roman ! — 
Tis true, the tyrant lent an ear to 

All sorts of spies — so doth the Peer, too. 
Tis true my Lord’s elect tell fibs, 

And deal in perj’ry — ditto Tib’s. 





‘* A celebrated pickpocket.’ . 
Tis 
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Tis true, the tyrant screen’d and hid 
His rogues from justice — ditto Sid. 
*Tis true the Peer is grave and glib 
At moral speeches — ditto Tib. 

’Tis true, the feats the tyrant did 
Were in his dotage — ditto Sid. 


‘ So far, I own, the parallel 
*Twixt Tib and Sid goes vastly well ; 
But there are points in Tib that strike 
My humble mind as much more like 
Yourself, my dearest Lord, or him 
Of th’ India Board — that soul of whim! 
Like him, Tiberius lov’d his joke, 
On matters, too, where few'can bear one; 
Hi. g. a man, cut up, or broke 
Upor the wheel —a devilish fair one! 
Your common fractures, wounds, and fits, 
Are nothing to such wholesale wits ; 
But, let the suff’rer gasp for life, 
The joke is then worth any money ; 
And, if he writhe beneath a knife, — 
Oh dear, that’s something quite too funny. 
In this respect, my Lord, you see 
The Reman wag and ours agree: 
Now as to your resemblance — mum — 
This parallel we need not follow * ; 
Though ’tis, in Ireland, said by some 
Your Lordship beats Tiberius hollow ; 
Whips, chains — but these are things too serious 
For me to mention or discuss ; 
Whene’er your Lordship acts Tiberius, 
Phil. Fudge’s part is ‘Tacitus P 


Miss Biddy’s description of the amusements of Paris are 
| highly entertaining. Her second letter opens thus : 


‘ What a time since I wrote! — I’m a sad, naughty girl — 
Though, like a tee-totum, I’m all in a twirl, 
Yet ev’n (as you wittily say) a tee-totum 
Between all its twirls gives a letter to note ’em. 
But, Lord, such a place! and then, Dolly, my dresses, 
My gowns, so divine! — there’s no language expresses, 
Except just the two words “ superbe,” ‘‘ magnifique,” 
The trimmings of that which I had home last week ! 
It is call’d —I forget — a2 la — something which sounded 
Like alicampane — but, in truth, I’m oalbliniled 
And bother’d, my dear, ’twixt that troublesome boy’s 
(Beb’s) cookery language, and Madame le Roi’s: 








—— 


‘* There is one point of resemblance between Tiberius and Lord 
C. which Mr. Fudge might have mentioned — “ suspensa semper 
et obscura verba.”’ 


What 
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What with fillets of roses, and fillets of veal, 

Things garni with lace, and things garni with eel, 

One’s hair and one’s cutlets both en papillote, 

And a thousand more things I shall ne’er have by rote, 

I can scarce tell the diff’rence, at least as to phrase, ~ 
Between beef 2 la Psyche and cutls a la braise. — 

But, in short, dear, I’m trick’d out quite a la Franeaise, 
With my bonnet —so beautiful ! — high up and poking, 
Like things that are put to keep chimnies from smoking.’ 


Who does not recognize the real author in this account of 
the opera-dancing ? 


¢ But, the dancing — ah parlez-moi, Dolly, de ¢a — 
There, indeed, is a treat that charms all but Papa, 
_ Such beauty — such grace — oh ye sylphs of romance! 
Fly, fly to Titania, and ask her if she has 
One light-footed nymph in her train, that can dance 
Like divine Bigottini and sweet Fanny Bias ! 
Fanny Bias in Flora— dear creature ! — you’d swear, 
When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round, 
That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, 
And she only par complaisance touches the ground. 
And when Bigottini in Psyche dishevels 7 
Her black flowing hair, and by demons is driven, 
Oh! who does not envy those rude little devils, 
That hold her, and hug her, and keep her from heaven ? 
Then, the music — so softly its cadences die, 
So divinely — oh, Dolly! between you and I, 
It’s as well for my peace that there’s nobody nigh 
To make love to me then — you've a soul, and can judge 
What a crisis ’twould be for your friend Biddy Fudge 


Miss Biddy is induced to venture down the French ‘Moun- 
tains, at the Promenades Aériennes, with a cavalier thus ex- 
pressively depicted : 


‘ A fine sallow, sublime, sort of Werter-fac’d man, 
With mustachios that gave (what we read -of so oft) 
The dear Corsair expression, half savage, half soft, 
As hyenas in love may be fancied to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucher ? 


She of course falls in love with him, and at first takes him 
for the King of Prussia incog. (Count Ruppin.) 
‘¢ Nota bene. — Papa’s almost certain ’tis he — 
For he knows the legitimate cut, and could see, 


In the way he went poising and manag’d te tower 
So erect in the car, the true dalance .of power.’ 


She next is‘made to believe this Monsieur Calicot, a violent 
Anti-bourbonist, to be a Colonel; and, after ‘having flirted 
with him at Montmorency, she accidentally makes the dreadful 
discovery, 

- « This 
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‘ This Colonel — I searce can commit it to paper — 
This Colonel’s no more than a vile linen-draper ! 
* * * * * * * 
¢ I fell back on Bob — my whole heart seem’d to wither ~ 
And, pale as a ghost, I was carried back hither ! 
I only remember that Bob, as I caught him, 
With cruel facetiousness said —** Curse the kiddy ! 
A staunch revolutionist always I’ve thought him, 
But now I find out he’s a counter one, Biddy !” 


We are least amused with Mr. Bob’s letters: but the de- 
lights of eating will not bear enlargement. They are not, 
however, entirely confined to that subject: exempli gratié. 


‘ We lounge up the Boulevards, where—oh, Dick, the phyzzes, 
The turn-outs, we meet — what a nation of quizzes! 
Here toddiles along sowe old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Ddmini one ; 
A lac’d hat, worsted stockings, and — noble old soul ! 
A fine ribbon and cross in his best button-hole ; 
Just such as our Pr—e, who nor reason nor fun dreads, 
Inflicts, without ev’n a court-martial, on hundreds. 
Here trips a grisette, with a fond, roguish eye, 
(Rather eatable things these grisettes by the by) ; 
And there an old demoiselle, almost as fond, 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the Fronde. 
There goes a French dandy — ah, Dick! unlike some ones 
We’ve seen about White’s — the Mounseers are but rum ones; 
Such hats! — fit for monkies —I’d back Mrs. Draper 
To cut neater weather-boards out of brown paper : 
And coats — how I wish, if it wouldn’t distress ’em, 
They’d club for old B—m-—1, from Calais, to dress ’em! 
The collar sticks out from the neck such a space, . 
That you’d swear ’twas the plan of this head-lopping nation, 
To leave there behind them a snug little place 
For the head to drop into, on decapitation !’ 


His second letter has this opening and close : 


‘ Dear Dick, while old Donaldson’s * mending my stays, — 
Which I énew would go smash with ‘me one of these days, 
And, at yesterday’s dinner, when full to the throttle, 

We lads had begun our desert with a bottle 

Of neat old Constantia, on my leaning back 

Just to order another, by Jove I went crack! — 

Or, as honest Tom said, in his nautical phrase, 

« D—n my eyes, Bob, in doubling the Cape you've miss’d 


stays.” 
* 


‘* * * * * * 





¢* An English tailor at Paris.’ 
‘+ A ship is said ‘to ‘miss stays, when .slie dues not obey the 
helm in tacking,’ aa 
‘ Such 
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‘ Such, Dick, are the classical sports that content us, 
Till five o’clock brings on that hour so momentous, 
That epoch —— but woa! my lad — here comes the schneider, 
And, curse him, has made the stays three inches wider — 
Too wide by an inch and a half — what a Guy! 
But, no matter — ’twill all be set right by-and-by — 
As we’ve Massinot’s * eloquent carie to eat still up, 
An inch and a half’s_but a trifle to fill up. 
So — not to lose time, Dick — here goes for the task ; 
Au revoir, my old boy — of the gods I but ask, 
That my life, like «the leap of the German +,” may be, 
** Du lit a Ja table, de la table au lit !” 
‘R. FY 


The foregoing quotations will give our readers a sufficient 
idea of the entertainment which they may expect from 
reading the book itself, and will also prove that little in the 
way of criticism can be said on a work of so humorous a 
description. The author revels in puns and all other sorts 
of fancies, and appears to sport in the luxury of trifles after 
his severer labours are concluded. May such leisure be often 
found ! 

A few poems, which have before appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, and been admired, close the volume. E F 

she 


MONTHLY CATALOGU E, 
For APRIL, 1818. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art. 14. An Essay on the common Cause and Prevention of 
Hepatitis, or Disorder of the Liver ; and of Bilious Complaints 
in general, as well in India as in Europe. With an Appendix, 
particularly addressed to the Medical Profession, recommend- 
ing the old Submuriates of Mercury, in Preference to those 
now in Use. By Charles Griffith, M.D. late Senior Surgeon 

_ tothe Forces. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Highley and Son. 1816. 
The first section of this work, on ‘the use and abuse of medicine,’ 

does not contain much that needs detain us in the examination. 

Dr. G. declaims against the custom of employing medicines by 

way of preventing diseases, a practice which he thus pleasantly 

ridicules : 

‘ When we begin to feel hunger or thirst we eat, or drink, but 
he must be a strange fellow who practises eating and drinking for 
the purpose of prevention, so, venient occurite morbo is good; 








‘* A famous restaurateur — now Dupont.’ 
‘+ An old French saying ;— ‘ Faire le saut de Allemand, du 
lit A la table et de la table au lit.”’ 
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sickness barely annoying us should be encountered at its onset by 
proper remedy, but if a man is to take medicines when sick, for 
his cure, and when well, for prevention, a dog has the pleasanter 
life of the two animals.’ a 

The different circumstances which are rather oddly gnaugh termed _-\ 
non-naturals then pass under review; and on-each we have a 
number of observations, generally expressed in a popular kind of 
style, to which, for the most part, we should be disposed to 
give our assent, but which seldom if ever convey any inform- 
ation that is not abundantly well known and forms a part of 
our common creed. We will give a specimen or two, which, as 
far as we can judge, shall be fair averages. On the comparative 
kinds of diet proper in this country and in India, we meet with 
these remarks: 

‘ The recollection of what has been our daily practice, regard- 
ing diet in England, must in India be effaced as soon as possible, 
forit will mislead us, whenever we indulge in it, and if we con- 
stanily practice such indulgence, fatally. That a labouring farmer 
in our temperate climate should eat a pound of cheese or bacon at 
a meal, sha be benefited by it, may seem to imply the existence of 
somewhat like gizzards amongst our labouring countrymen at 
home ; but, as we cannot in warm climates imitate the laborious 
occupations which give rise to such strength of fibre, we must be 
content without gizzards, and use such food as will not require 
them in warm latitudes.’ 

It is, however, on the subject of exercise that the author is 
most prolix and most eloquent; to a deficiency in this prac- 
tice, the diseases of the liver are indeed directly referred ; and by 
a proper quantity of this healthful action it is supposed that they 
may be prevented. 

‘ In all matters not quite self-evident, we are too apt to sally 
forth armed at all points for their encounter, equipped with our 
most formidable apparatus, and being determined to exhibit our 
profundity at least, we angle for the desideratum, as the learned 
Johnson did whilst deriving his monosyllables, z.e. with a five- 
fathom line, so that passing the fry we seek, we plunge into deep 
water, whereas the dibaat of our enquiry, as Mr. Horne Tooke ex- 
hibited respecting the above, in his “ Diversions of Purley,” lies 
often within a foot of the surface. Many far-fetched theories 
have thus been invented for elucidating the cause of Hepatitis, or 
the Liver Complaint of India; but it has fared with the most 
labored of these, as it commonly fares with very complicated 
mechanical inventions, that they are too ingenious to be of prac- 
tical utility.’ 

In the Appendix, the author gives some observations on calomel, 
and takes much pains to prove that the substance generally em- 
ployed in modern practice is a less safe remedy than the “ mer- 
curtus dulcis sexies sublimatus.”” The alteration thus produced he 
conceives to be very prejudicial, and he very feelingly laments the 











loss of the old preparations, which are now totally exploded. 
After having quoted the opinions of some of the carlier chemists, 
Rev. Apriz, 1818. Ff to 
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to. prove the importance of repeating the process of sublimation, 
he thus proceeds: 

‘ It will have been seen that reiteration of the subliming pro- 
cess, including in course the repeated washing of the sublimed 
powder, was required formerly by the profession, according with 
the design of the prescriber; and that it should be so graduated 
now is what I would strenuously recommend, that we may avoid 
bringing again into discredit a mineral which, unsubdued by fire, is 
most dangerous and uncertain, but which being once conquered 
becomes one of the most valuable medicines of the whole Materia 
Medica, and well deserving the little additional descriptive trouble 
of annexing to the word Hydrargus ter, sexies, vel novies Subli- 
matus. We.may regenerate the acid by going too far, but we 
need not be apprehensive of this through eight or nine sublim- 
ations, at least this had not been evident to me; perhaps with the 
help of the mode of washing Mr. Howard lately practised fewer 
repetitions may suffice, but of this I have not hitherto sufficient 
conviction, however desirable it may prove with a view to labour 
and consequent expence.’ 

We quote this paragraph in order that our readers may form an 
opinion of Dr. Griffith’s chemical science, and may thence be en- 
abled to estimate the value of his suggestion. Indeed, we cannot 
compliment this gentleman on the quantity of real information 
which his work conveys, though it seems to make a display of his 
means of acquiring knowlege; nor can we praise the style in 
which it is written. If it be tended for professional readers, we 
fear that it cannot be deemed either important or interesting: if 
for popular use, some parts of it will be nearly unintelligible. 


Art. 15. Practical Observations on the Diseases of the Urinary 
Organs ; particularly those of the Bladder, Prostate Gland, and 
Urethra; illustrated by Cases and Engravings. By John How- 
ship, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. 
8vo. pp-300. 15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

Mr. Howship arranges the diseases of the urinary organs in 
four classes, corresponding to their local situation ; viz. those of 
the kidney, bladder, prostate gland, and urethra. Perhaps, in 
strict propriety, it may be questioned how far the prostate gland 
is intitled to t appe lation of one of the urinary organs; though, 
considered practically, its diseases are so much connected with 
those of the bladder and urethra, that some reason may be urged 
for the arrangement which has been adopted. Each of the four 
classes is again subdivided ‘into two chapters, the first giving an 
account of the symptoms of the disease, and the second of the 
cure: to each part is subjoined a number of cases; and, when 
they terminated fatally, the appearances on dissection are detailed. 
The plan of the work will appear therefore to be simple and 
judicious, and, on the whole, the execution of it is creditable to 
the author. 

We think, however, that the first part, consisting of ‘ the symp- 
toms, causes, and appearances produced by disease in the kidney,’ ' 


and of the treatment of such diseases, is less interesting than - 
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of the following chapters ; a circumstance which perhaps depends 
on the inherent nature of the subject, as much as on the deficiency 
of the writer. In the chapters that relate to the bladder, we have 
more important matter, both pathological and practical ; and the 
contain more to engage the attention, although perhaps at the 
same time more that is obnoxious to criticism. The’ sympathies 
of various kinds, connected with the state of the bladder, are 
among the most curious of the vital actions ; producing formid- 
able obstacles to the correct diagnosis of disease, and affording 
many subjects for inquiry to the practitioner who is desirous’ of 
penetrating below the surface, and of investigating the primary 
causes of the derangement of the functions ; and on this topic we 
find some good remarks in the work before us. In the eighth sec- 
tion of this chapter, however, ‘ of irritation from gravel, and the 
appearances upon dissection,’ we meet with a portion of theory 
on which we cannot bestow much commendation. In describin 
the effect produced on the internal surface of the bladder, the 
writer informs us that it exhibits patches of effused lymph, covered 
with rough particles of calcareous matter, firmly adherent to them; 
and he thus accounts for the effect. | 

‘ Here then we may see the effect of the successive efforts of 
the constitutional powers:to prevent the continued application ‘of 
an irritating matter to the membrane lining the bladder. First, 
the natural mucus is thrown off in greater abundance than before; 
but should this not answer the purpose, the cause still produces 
the effect, for as the irritation increases, the consistence, as well 
as quantity of mucous matter increases with it, as if with a view 
to disengage or prevent the particles of gravel from reaching the 
membrane. Where however this expedient fails, that which began 
with irritation going on to violent inflammation, lymph is effused, 
which opposes in general an effectual barrier to any farther injury ; 
but where the disposition, or power, in the constitution to throw out 
coagulable lymph is weak, this last effort turns out no more suc- 
cessful than those that had preceded it, and the irritation continu- 
ing still to increase, goes on eventually to the establishment of fatal 
disease in the coats of the bladder.’ 

The above paragraph, we apprehend, exhibits a specimen of 
false refinement in pathological reasoning, and that substitution 
of metaphysical for physical agency which is so fashionable in 
modern times. — Another specimen of whimsical physiology, and 


the application of a kind of over-refined reasoning, occurs in. the. 
manner in which Mr. Howship explains the benefit derived from 


the use of alkaline remedies in certain calculous affections. After 
having remarked that the gelatin or fibrin of the blood (terms 
which he employs as synonymous, and always confounds to- 
ether,) is in every respect similar to the muscular fibre, except 

in its structure and the parts with which it is connected, he 
farther observes that acids have the power of promoting the 
coagulation of fibrin, while alkalies dissolve this substance; and 
on this principle he proceeds in the following manner: — 
‘Upon: these grounds it a vy to me, that notwithstandin 
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much of the good resulting from the exhibition of alkalies in the 
irvitation of stone may depend on their checking the excessive 
separation of uric acid by the kidneys, they principally operate 
through the medium of the urine, by slowly and gradually ab- 
stracting from the inner surface of the urinary bladder a certain 
proportion of its excitability, diminishing upon this principle, not 
only the disposition, but the power also, for contraction and ex- 
citement ; for the contraction of the muscular coat, and the in- 
flammation of the inner membrane, being both dependent upon 
the same state of high tone in the parts, go hand in hand, are 
aggravated by the same causes, and are capable of being relieved 
by the same. means.’ 
. We quote one more instance of what may be denominated the 
whimsical or metaphysical pathology, in the method which the 
author employs to explain the paralysis of the bladder ; 
- € Some late ingenious experiments have thrown considerable 
light upon the influence of the nerves, in regulating the operation 
of secretion; and considering the results of these experiments, 
together with the above circumstances arising from disease, it 
seems most probable that in these instances the routine of changes 
first began with some deficiency in the quality of the secreted 
mucus, which is obviously provided as the natural defence of the 
inner membrane of the bladder, from the irritation of the urine; 
and that the long continued excitement arising from this defect 
in the natural actions of the membrane, conjointly with the in- 
creased power of irritation in the urine, incident to confinement 
in bed, had produced an attempt at inflammation, which, from the 
deficient energy of the parts, had sunk into exhaustion and loss of 
vitality.’ | 

If we have extracted only those parts of the present volume 
which we consider as objectionable, we have not so acted with 
any intention of generally condemning the work; since, combined 
with these speculations which we conceive to be rather unfortu- 
nate, we meet with much useful information of a practical kind, 
together with a sensible and candid account of the prevailing 
opinions on the several topics that are introduced. In this respect 
we should particularly recommend the last two chapters, .on af- 
fections of the urethra and their treatment: of which, strictures 


_ jn course form the most prominent class, and most frequently 


fall under the care of the practitioner. The directions which 
Mr. H. lays down for their management seem to us very judici- 
ous ; and, of the different plans of cure that have been suggested, 
he properly designates which of them are the best adapted to par- 
ticular descriptions of cases: for, unlike those who wish to sub- 
stantiate the credit of any one favourite remedy, he allows. them 


all to possess some advantages, which in certain cases may render 
them superior to the others. 


Were we to enter into a more minute examination of this work, 


_ we should point out some considerable errors, or rather defi- 


ciencies, in the author’s chemistry ; which, on a topic so much con- 
nected with this science as the nature and properties of urinary 


calculi, 
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calculi, is to be especially regretted, because in some cases it inter- 
feres with the treatment of these complaints. 


Art.16. A Treatise on Tetanus, illustrated by a Number of Cases. 
By John Morrison, M.D. 12mo, §s. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1816. ree 
Dr. M. informs us that he practised medicine for eight years in 

the colony of Demerara, and had, in this situation, very frequent 

opportunities of witnessing the disease in question. In this little 
volume, he professes to give the result of his own experiénce, to 


‘describe the phenomena which he observed, and to detail the plan 


of treatinent which he found the most successful: With respect 
to the first of these objects, the account of the symptoms, we do 
not perceive much to commend: but on the second topic we have 
some information which is important, allowing it to be correct, 
and we see nothing on the face of it which is adverse to this 
supposition. 

The author conceives that tetanus may sometimes admit of a 
spontaneous recovery, and he mentions one instance (not, hew- 
ever, falling under his immediate inspection, ) in which a cure was 
effected by the simple exhibition of a purgative. In general, also, 
he thinks that the disease is not so formidable as it is usually re- 
presented to be ; and he says that ‘ we should see more exarnples 
of recovery, were our practice prompt, decided, and unremitting.’ 
We confess that we are at a loss to know in what the want of 
activity consists to which Dr. M. here refers. With respect to 
the remedies that have been employed, he enumerates, as those 
‘which seem to have been pre-eminently useful, the cold affusion, 
mercury, opiates, wine and bark, the warm bath, cathartics, blis- 
ters, antispasmodics ; and the merit of each of these remedies is 
then discussed in succession. The author’s report of the cold 
affusion is decidedly unfavourable ; a circumstance which is the 
more to be regarded, because when he entered on practice, he 
had a considerable prepossession in its favour. The following are: 
his matured ideas on the subject: | 

¢ I must own that I never saw any good effects from the use of 
cold water in this disease. I think I have seen it fairly tried in 
nine or ten instances, and in some of them, as I conceived, with 
evidently bad effects. 

‘ From different conversations which I have had, from time to 
time, with several medical gentlemen who had seen many in- 
stances of the disease, not only in the colonies of South America, 
but in several of the West India islands, I was led to conclude 
that the application of cold water, either by immersion or affusion, 
was gradually getting into disrepute.’ 

Dr. M.’s opinion of mercury is, on the whole, favourable, and 
he is disposed to place it in the second degree of utility: but 
it is opium which will be found of all other substances ‘ the most 
valuable in this horrid disease.’ He adds; ‘I have met with 
more than a dozen instances, where I could fairly attribute the 
cure to this medicine alone, and I have met with no instance of 
recovery, in which I did not conceive that it bore a very principal 
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part.’ He gives the medicine in very large doses ; viz. 100 drops 
of the tincture, ‘ increasing each succeeding dose one-third 
every two hours,’ with ‘ wine and ardent spirits, in as large quan- 
tities as the patient can be induced to swallow.’ Of the warm 
bath, blisters, bark, and cathartics, his judgment is not very 
decided: cathartics are proper to open the bowels, but have no 
specific effect on the disease itself. 

In the latter part of the work, nine cases of tetanus are detailed, 


with an account of the remedies employed.—As a record of facts, 


which actually fell under the observation of the writer, we may 
recommend this volume to the notice of our readers: but in 
other respects we have not much to say in its behalf, its literary 
merits being very small. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.17. An Essay on the Expediency of establishing a Literary 
Society in the Town of Bedford. Addressed and dedicated (by 
Permission) to the Most Noble the Marquis of Tavistock. 
8vo. pp. 32. Murray. 1817. 

We doubt not that our readers will be surprized that this article 
should come under the poetical division of our Catalogue; and 
they will probably think with us that a poem in blank verse, on 
the expediency of establishing a literary society, resembles a labour- 
ed oration in the House of Commons on the merits of a turnpike 
bill. The poetical essayist, however, writes with great spirit and 
energy in praise of science; describing the various obstacles 
which arrest her progress, and the fatal consequences which would 
attend her fall; and adding illustrations by no means inaptly or in- 
elegantly drawn from antient and from modern history. He as- 
cribes the decline of Athens, Rome, &c. to the neglect of science, 
and hints that even England is not ‘ exempt from change ;’ though, 
like a consoling angel, he trusts that its destruction may 


‘ Be happily suspended for awhile,’ 


and proceeds in the following strain, which we select as a speci- 
men of his versification and style of thinking: 


‘ For know, that ’tis not from external force, 
From Gallia, or Hispania’s haughty sons, 
That Britain waits her doom ; but, from herself, 
From false advisers, and deceitful friends, 
From delegates unfaithful to their trust, 
From civil discord and internal broil: — 
And even now within her vitals lurks 
A secret poison, sapping by degrees 
Her strength, and gaining vigor unperceived : 


‘ But could neglected science be diffused, 
Could history unfold her latent stores, 
And eloquence exert her timely aid, 
Could each bold patriot in his country's cause, 
But rightly understand the due extent 
Of loyalty, and know tyrannic sway 
From 
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From the just exercise of regal power, 

Could he but comprehend the hidden springs, 
The complicate, tho’ beautiful machine 

Of Albion’s polity, and counteract 

Each movement verging from the general good, 
Could he but penetrate the deep designs 

Of ministers and placemen, — then perhaps 
Would Albion still remain to distant times, 

The pride, the Queen, the envy of the world. —’ | 


While we wish success to the author’s project, and applaud his 
principles and attainments, we would advise him to exert his 
talents in a manner which will be more generally interesting. fi! k* 


Art. 18.. The Sleeping Draught, a Farce, in Two Acts. As per- 
forming with distinguished Applause at the Theatre-Royal, 
Drury-Lane. By S. Penley, Comedian. 8vo. 2s. R. White. 
1818. 
The title of this farce is rather ominous: but it contains some 
situations sufficiently ludicrous to prevent it from producing any 
narcotic effects. BLE. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19. Frankenstein; or the Modern Prometheus. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 16s.6d. Boards. Lackington and Co. 1818. 

An uncouth story, in the taste of the German novelists, trench- . 
ing in some degree on delicacy, setting probability at defiance, 
and leading to no conclusion either moral or philosophical. In 
some passages, the writer appears to favour the doctrines of 
materialism : but a serious examination is scarcely necessary for 
so excentric a vagary of the imagination as this tale presents. 


Art. 20. Delusion. 12mo. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. Boards. Law and 
Whittaker. 1818. 
We cannot give a more appropriate character of this novel than 
the motto in the title-page supplies: it is truly 


‘‘ A chace of idle hopes and fears 
Begun in folly, clos’d in tears :” 


but we must add that the tears are all shed by the personages of 
the tale; and that we “ clos’d”? the book without contributing 
any “ pearly drops” either of sympathy or of regret. 


Art. 21. The Bachelor and the Married Man, or the Equilibrium 
of the Balance of Comfort. 4 Vols. rz2mo. 16s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1817. | 
This novel is written in a familiar and unaffected style ; religion 

and morality are throughout treated with respect ; and the reader’s 

suspense is so kept up as to enliven his interest in the denouement. 

The ¢ Equilibrium in the Balance of Comfort’ is, however, scarcely 

maintained ; and the author’s verdict in favour of ‘the married 

man’ seems to be given on the principle of Dr. Johnson’s ob- 4 

servation, that ‘‘ matrimony has many pains, but celibacy has no 

pleasures.” The characters of Rosa and Florence are rather over- 
F f 4 drawn, 
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drawn, and the conversation of Vivian is too silly to appear na- 
.tural in a man of mature age. Various dialogues are given 
between persons of quality, which might have been omitted with- 
out loss; and we must remark that, when Florence, being on a 
visit to Lady Cardonnel, and required to attend her father who is 
dying, sets off without taking leave of her hostess, this is an 
unnecessary piece of rudeness, and the more obvious because 
— begins again to pay visits in three weeks after her father’s 
eath. 


Art. 22. Some Account of Myself, by Charles Earl of Erping- 
ham, &c. &c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 11.2s. Boards. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1817. , 

_ Fifteen pages are devoted by this author to a detail of his mo- 

tives for writing ; which, though they may be interesting to him- 

self, can scarcely concern the reader, who has seldom more than 
one motive for reading a novel. It is astonishing, however, that 

Charles Earl of Erpingham, or “ whatsoever title please his ear,’ 

should expect approbation for his narrative, when the hero’s cha- 

racter is so vicious as to raise disgust at every page. With an 
immense fortune, no profession, and no pursuit but amusement, 
it seems likely that a parent would wish to see his children, if it 
were merely for pastime: but Lord Erpingham chuses to see his off- 
spring only four times during their first sixteen years, and his lady 
looks at them once in every year. Yet, according to the writer’s 
argument, in vol.i. p.16., no children should repine at similar 
neglect, because ‘ few, if any, are allowed the privilege of chus- 
ing their parents.’ We should be glad to learn, by the way, 
where these select ‘few’ are to be found. — In the description, 
vol. iii. p. 36., of the boarding-house at Harrowgate, a dull ac- 
count is given of a dull company; and some of the names, such 
as Miss Lavinia Packthread, Mrs. Dunder, &c., are fit only for 
a Twelfth-night’s amusements. | 


Art. 23.. The Welsh Mountaineer. By Catharine Hutton, Author 
of ‘‘ The Miser Married.” 12mo. 3 Vols. 16s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1817, 

Miss Hutton commences this tale in a pleasant lively manner, 
but the continuation is not quite equal to the spirited outset, 
though it will amuse readers who are not very difficult. The ge- 
neral fault of the work is its prolixity: the speeches of Jenkin 
Price, in vol.i. p.60., and of Mrs. Retail, p.108., are long and 
irksome; and the man-servant’s letters in the second volume might 
have been spared. The heroine also is rather too undaunted for 
a young country-girl ; and her long harangue, vol.i. p.194., ina 
mixed company who seem not to deem her worth notice, is not 
only bold but unnatural. In the second volume, p.193., we find 
a striking lesson for peevish wives: but towards the conclusion of 
the last volume, when neither space nor time remains for making 
new friends, a fresh set of personages are abruptly introduced ; 
‘ Mrs. Betterley, Mrs. Leaderley, Mrs. Hinderley, Colonel 
Smootherley, Miss Grasperley,’ &c. &c. From the specimens 
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which are given, however, we submit with composure to the short- 
ness of the acquaintance; all the, passages concerning them ap- 
pearing to be “ passages that lead to nothing.” 


ASTRONOMY. 


Art. 24. Nautical Astronomy by Night ; comprehending practical 
Directions for knowing and observing the principal fised Stars 
visible in the Northern Hemisphere. To which is prefixed a 
short Account of the most interesting Phenomena in the Science 
of Astronomy: the whole illustrated by several Engravings. 
Intended chiefly for the Use of the Royal Navy, and calculated 
to render more familiar the Knowlege of the Stars, and the 
Practice of observing by them. By William Edward Parry, a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy.  4to. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

From the above title, most readers would be led to imagine that 
Lieutenant Parry’s treatise contained a variety of practical rules 
and maxims calculated to facilitate the making of night-observations; 
and that, while we referred to Mendoza Rios and Mackay for theo- 
retical rules and deductions, we might look to the present volume 
with equal confidence for the readiest manner of putting them 
into practice. We must confess that such was our idea, and the 
liberal and disinterested language of the preface inclined us to a 
favourable opinion of the work before we had examined its con- 
tents. How great, therefore, were our surprize and disappoint- 
ment when, on a farther perusal, we could find absolutely but four 
pages which contained any thing of the kind that we had sup- 
posed ; all the rest of the volume being occupied with a sort of 
popular view of the solar system, and with tables of right ascen- 
sion, declination, &c. which are to be obtained in every treatise of 
astronomy and navigation. 

Of the four pages to which we have above alluded, we shall give 
an abstrast of one; from which the nautical student may form 
some estimate of the value of the other three, and will thus be 
able to judge how far it may be prudent to expend half-a-guinea 
on what we cannot but consider as dear-bought information. 

‘ Though some practice is undoubtedly necessary in order to 
become a tolerable observer by night, yet the following rules may 
be useful for that purpose to the beginner. 

‘ In order to bring a star down to the horizon, look directly at 
it, with the index ato, and the sight-vane turned up, till you see it 
reflected in the silvered part of the horizon-glass. Then bring the 

uadrant slowly down, keeping your eye stedfastly on the te- 
ected star, and moving forward the index as the quadrant de- 
scends. ‘This is to be done in the usual way, with one eye closed. 

When the star is as near the horizon as you can conveniently set 

it by the screw at the back of the index, let the screw be tight- 

ened; and the eye removed from the quadrant for a little while, in 

order to relieve it from the oppression generally occasioned b 

bringing the image of the star to the horizon. ' When you loo 

again, in order to obtain the correct altitude, open both eyes, — 
the 
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the difficulty of seeing the true line of the horizon at the same 
time.with the star will soon disappear. Whoever makes this simple 
experiment will perceive that it has this advantage to recommend 
it ; viz. that the horizon appears much more clearly defined: for 
it does not seem to be broken off, as it were, by the interposition 
of the silvered part of the horizon-glass, but appears in one unin- 
. terrupted straight line. In altitudes obtained at night, by opening 
— eye only, there will frequently be an error of two or three 
miles.’ 

We are sorry that, under all the circumstances, we are not en- 
abled to speak more favourably of this publication, which shews 
that the author has paid very commendable attention to this branch 
of the scientific attainments that are requisite in his profession. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 25. Zhe French Preacher; or Sermons translated from the 
most eminent French Divines, Catholic and Protestant; with 
Biographical Notices of the Authors, and a concise Account of 
other distinguished Orators of the French Pulpit. To which is 
prefixed an Historical View of the Reformed Church of France, 

_ from its Origin to the present Time. By Ingram Cobbin. 
Svo. pp.570. 14s. Boards. Conder, &c. 

_ The pulpit-oratory of France holds a higher place in the liter- 
ature of that country than compositions of that class have ever 
attained in any other. Even the prevalence of infidelity, 
which brought into contempt not only Popery but Christianity, 
was unable to destroy the reputation of the great preachers of the 
age of Louis XIV.; and Massillon is said to have had the singular 
honour of forming by his Petit Caréme the prose style of Voltaire ; 
repaying, oddly enough, the debt which Chrysostom contracted 
with Aristophanes. 

Mr. Cobbin has here supplied a very comprehensive collection 
of French sermons in an English dress; containing specimens not 
only of the works of the great Catholic orators, but of the Pro- 
testants; and, among these last especially, of many whose names 
were unknown to us. Biographical memoirs are prefixed to the 
translation from each: but we wish that, in drawing them up, the 
author’s Protestant zeal had not broken forth so often when he 
has occasion to speak of Catholic writers. We must not say that 
his translation will convey to the English reader a very vivid idea 
of the eloquence which he attributes to many of them: but, if 
this would be unreasonable to expect, we cannot so readily find 
an excuse for some instances of carelessness which we have re- 
marked. Bossuet, so profoundly learned in the Fathers, should 
not have been made to speak of Saint Gregory of Nazienzen 
(p- 142.) ; and * we ought never to doubt that he does not delight 
to govern’ (ibid.) is not English. ‘ The mediocrity of the human 
mind’ (p. 144.) is an aukward phrase for its limited faculties ; and 
so is ‘ a game of perspective’ (ibid.) for an illusion of perspective. 

Among the curiosities of the volume, is the skeleton of a 
sermon by Fénelon; which, had it not been given with his name, 
5 we 
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we should certainly have attributed to some Puritanic contem- 
porary rather than to the elegant author of Telemachus. It 
consists of three main branches, each of which bears three or four 
smaller branches, and some of these have a dozen or more of 
minuter ramifications. — Mr. Cobbin has prefixed to his work an 
interesting account of the Reformed Church of France and its 
sufferings, including the recent persecutions at Nismes and in its 
neighbourhood, With more manliness than some advocates of 
the Protestants have evinced, he does not disguise their attach- 
ment to Napoleon, but shews that they had the best reasons for 
feeling gratitude to him and fear of the Bourbons. It is a curious 
mark of Bonaparte’s ignorance of the true principles of religious 
liberty, and of the political motive which was at the bottom of 
his indulgences towards the Protestants, that, while he allowed 
them to attack the Catholics in their writings, he forbad the 
Catholics to retort. 


Art.26. The Evil of Separation from the Church of England, 
considered in a Series of Letters, addressed chiefly to the 
Reverend Peter Roe, M.A. Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, 
&c. Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. pp.233. 5s. sewed. 

. Seeley. 1817. 

It seems that the doctrines of Mr. Haldane, who endeavoured to 
produce a separation from the Church of Scotland on the ground 
of the unlawfulness of any church-government except on the 
congregational plan, have been transplanted to Ireland; and, »/ 
being espoused by some persons of learning and’ character ik* 
Dublin, they have reached Kilkenny, where the respectable 
editor of these letters exercises the cure of souls. As, on occa- 
sion of a murrain among horned cattle or a blight on apple-trees, 
the Board of Agriculture or the Horticultural Society send cir- 
cular queries to the most competent persons respecting the origin 
and remedy of the evil, so Mr. R. thought that the most likely 
method of stopping the progress of this pestilent heresy was to 
propound this question to a number of his clerical brethren, “ Is 
the Church of England unscriptural?” (P.3.)—not that he 
meant to invite them to a discussion of the question, or expected — 
that any of them would return for answer, J¢ is, but he hoped in 
this way to elicit from them some new and powerful arguments to 
prove that zt is not. Fourteen of these answers are collected in 
the present pamphlet, with preliminary and concluding remarks 
by the editor. 

The ablest of these communications, in our opinion, are the 
three which stand first, from the pen of Mr. Scott, of Aston 
Sandford. He does not confine himself to the question as it 
concerns the disciples of Mr. Haldane and their arguments ; they 
have made no progress in England, or, if they exist, are lost 
amid the endless varieties of Dissent: but, as an evangelical 
minister of the Church of England, preaching the doctrines of 
Calvinism, if not in opposition to its articles, certainly against the 
interpretation which his ecclesiastical superiors give to them, and 
seeing many of his brethren who withhold from their flocks — 
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he considers as exclusively the Gospel, he was more interested in 
the question how a system, which at least allows false doctrine 
to be propagated under the authority of an establishment and 
even employs this authority to discountenance gospel-truth, can 
possibly be scriptural ; or how one who so thinks of it can be 
justified in continuing in communion with the church. It may be 
argued that the present state of things in the church, — the oppo- 
sition which the evangelical party experience even in their most 
laudable plans of Christian benevolence and philanthropy, from 
their high-church brethren, — and the obstacles which their supe- 
riors throw in the way of their teaching in any but the usual me- 
thods, — must force the ministers of this class to regret that implicit 
submission which an aristocratic hierarchy demands, and sigh for 
the liberty which the Dissenters possess. Moreover, the nature 
of our establishment makes a participation in the rites of Chris- 
tianity, according to its forms, in some respects a civil right: the 
minister is obliged to admit to communion those who from their 
unworthiness he believes to be ‘‘ eating and drinking damnation 
to themselves ;” to consign to the grave as a “ dear brother,” “ in 
sure and certain hope,” one whom he supposes to be gone to per- 
dition ; and to declare the child to be regenerated by baptism 
and made an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, on whom he 
believes this ordinance to have produced no such effects whatever. 
Conscientious men, therefore, should feel the necessity of doing 
these things to bea hardship. On the other hand, they have 
strong motives independently of self-interest to keep them withia 
the church; viz. their attachment to its rites and mode of wor- 
ship, connections of friendship, the feeling of dignity in belong- 
ing to an antient and venerable establishment, and the belief that 
their services are more important under all the restrictions which 
they endure than they could be elsewhere. Mr. Scott endeavours 
to shew that there is no call on persons holding his sentiments 
to ‘come out;” and his arguments will probably prevail, when 
seconded by the considerations which we have just enumerated. 


POLITICS. 


Art.27. A Letter to an English Nobleman, respectfully submitted 
to the serious Consideration of both Houses of Parliament. 
Containing an Analysis of the British Constitution, and a 
Review of the Catholic-Question, as it relates to Ireland in par- 
ticular, and as it stands connected in its Consequences with 
the Happiness and Security of Society in other Countries. By 
Liberator. 8vo. pp. 316. gs. Boards. Seeley. 1817. 

The nobleman here addressed is Lord Holland, and his corre- 
spondent is a liberal but resolute opponent of the Catholic claims 
as they are at present urged ; who discovers a considerable extent 


er eneng as well as an intimate acquaintance with our history, 
e 


as far at least as it concerns ecclesiastical matters. The argu- 
mentative part of the book contains the reasons against giving up 


the veto, and consists of two parts; first the objections which arise: 


from the nature of our constitution; and next those that are 
: founded 
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founded on the conduct of the Catholics. We find, however, so 
little sequence in the reasoning, and so little method in the work 
altogether, that it becomes a point of some nicety to say what it 
does or does not contain. The author prefixes no table of con- 
tents, and adopts no division by chapter or section ; ‘so that, while 
we do justice to the extent of his erudition, we cannot help regret- 
ting that it has not been directed to a diffetent subject, or at least 
conveyed through the medium of a more lucid arrangement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 28. The London Budget of Wit, or a Thousand notable 
Jests: many of them never before printed, and the whole ar- 
ranged on an entire new Plan, under the following Heads: 
Women, Royal, Noble, Clerical, Legal, Medical, Military, Naval, 
Theatrical, Wit in Low Life. ‘To which is added, by Way of 
Appendix, a Selection of Puns. By a Friend to rational 
Mirth. 12mo. pp.352. 58. Boards. Walker and Edwards. 
1817. 

What have grave critics to do with jest-books? Ifthey are amused, 
they get up in too good a humour to tell truth about faults; and, 
if they are not, they are sure to be cynical and severe, in justi- 
fication of their own dulness. We have, however, a little of the 
old-fashioned inclination to a laugh; and we acknowlege that the 
sight of any thing which promises an indulgence in that propen- 
sity, and a relaxation from our more serious studies, is welcomed 
with a considerable degree of satisfaction. Little, however, can be 
said respecting such productions; few are so dull as not to afford 
some amusement; and still fewer are so good that the perusal of 
them for any length of time fails to create an unavoidable ennui. 
The work before us has some claims to notice from the novelty of 
its arrangement ; one hundred jests being appropriated to the re- 
spective heads named in the title, the first fifty of which have 
been said dy the parties designated under cach head, and the latter 
fifty have been said of them. The or of this plan will 
materially diminish the labours of that philosopher who may en- 
deavour to decide on the comparative merits of each class; and 
we wish him success in his inquiry. 

We observe, however, that the compiler has not universally kept 
within the line prescribed, and that many of the jests placed in 
one division might very properly be transplanted to another. To 
go no farther, the first three are instances. Some of the longer 
stories are rather unsuccessfully told: but the editor may certainly 
claim the merit of excluding indecent witticisms ; whether he 
may add that of introducing any which have never been before 
printed we cannot speak with certainty, but we take our chance 
in the selection of a few, for the reader’s amusement. 

‘ 55. In some parish-churches it is the custom to separate the 
men from the women. A clergyman, being interrupted by loud 
talking, stopped short; when a woman, eager for the honour of 

er sex, arose and said, ‘“ Your reverence, the noise is not 


among us.” . “ So much the better,” answered the priest, “ it will 
be the sooner over.”” ? — 


‘115. A 
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‘ y1g. A lord mayor, waiting upon King Charles the Second, 
who happened to be in the park feeding the ducks, with his hat in 
his hand, the mayor desired he might not speak till his majesty was 
covered :—‘ Phoo, phoo!”’ says the king ; “ you may go on very 
safely, ‘tis to the ducks I pull my hat off.”??’ — 

¢ 230. The Earl of Pembroke kept a number of swine at his 
seat in Wiltshire, and crossing the yard one day, he was surprised 
to see the pigs gathered round one trough, and making a great 
noise. Curiosity prompted him to see what was the cause, and on 
looking into the trough he perceived a large silver spoon. Just at 
this crisis a servant maid came out, and began to:curse the pigs 
for crying so. ‘* Well they may,” said his lordship, ‘* when they 
have got but one spoon among them all.”’ — 

‘ 247. The late Earl of Kellie, in the younger part of his life, 
was much addicted to dissipation. One day his mother took him 
severely to task for a debauch, and advised him to take example 
by a particular gentleman, whose constant food was vegetables, 
and his drink pure water, ‘“ Good heaven, madam,” said his 
Lordship, ‘ do you wish me to imitate a mar who eats like a beast, 
and drinks like a fish.” ’ — : 

‘ 428. Judge Rooke, in going the western circuit, had a great 
stone thrown at his head; but, from the circumstance of his 
stooping very much, it passed over him. ‘* You see,” said he to 
his friends, ‘‘ that had I been an upright judge, I might have been 
killed.”’’’ — 

* 634. Some time after Lord Townsend had given up his com- 
mission in the Guards, on account of the late Duke of Cumber- 
jand’s refusing him leave of absence for three days, he went one 
morning to the parade, where Colonel F (who was remark- 
able for being a tale-bearer to his Royal Highness) was looking 
over the exercise, in order, if any thing was wrong, to report it. 
Upon seeing Lord Townsend come up, ‘‘ What Townsend,” said 
he, ‘ though you have left us, I see you still come as a Spectator ?” 
— ‘* Aye,” replied his Lordship, “ and, between us both, I think 
we must improve the men, as you come here asa Tatler.””’— 

‘789. A sea captain, not much acquainted with the customs of 
a theatre, being presented with a ticket to the opera, was asked, 
on his return to his lodgings, how the performers acquitted them- 
selves. ‘‘ Upon my word,” replied he, ‘I have no very fine ear 
for music, but by the manner in which those that I suppose were 
judges behaved to some of ’em, I should think very so so, indeed ; 
—one of them, called Bonte or Bunto, or some such name, sung 
so very bad, that they made her sing all her songs over again.” ’ 

The writer’s motto exclaims, in the words of Horace, Ride, sz 
' sapis. We have no objection to the advice: but, if he wishes for 
numerous readers, he will be glad to recollect that foolish people 


generally laugh most. BF 


Art. 29. A Review of Johnson’s Criticism on the Style of Milton’s 
English Prose; with Strictures on the Introduction of Latin 
Idioms into the English Language. By T. Holt White, Esq. 


8vo. 38. Hunter. 1818. 
Dr. John- 
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Dr. Johnson says that Milton endeavoured to write English prose 
with a foreign idiom ; which observation, we senheal will re- 
main true, notwithstanding the eighty-four pages of animadversion 
here bestowed on this innocent proposition. The author is more 
successful in his refutation of the Earl of Orrery’s criticism, which 
is quoted at length, and opposed with solidity. The discussion is 
made a pretext for many beautiful selections from the Areopagitica, 
and other fine orations of Milton. 

We are well disposed to hail the taste and to applaud the learn- 
ing so repeatedly displayed in this eloquent but somewhat drift- 
less diatribe ; and we earnestly recommend it to the author to 
guperintend a new edition of Burnett's Select Prose Works o 
Milton, which appeared in 1809, and which contains with little 
alloy almost all the sterling and precious metal in the several 
political publications of our great bard: thus throwing into cheap 
circulation those tracts which retain a real value. We do not en- 
tirely agree with Mr. White (p.72.) that Milton ‘ never entered 
into controversy, as if he was playing for a prize of oratoric dis- 
putation:’ on the contrary, he keeps too much in view the com- 
mon-places of eloquence; ‘‘ he must be pacing about in his 
rhetor’s cassock, watching its turgid folds and trailing majesty, in- 
stead of baring his arm for the struggle, and venting the honest 
anger of his feeling.” 


Art. 30. Six Letters on Singing, from a Father to his Son. By 
the Reverend C.J. Smyth, A.M. late Fellow of New-College, 
Oxford, Chaplain to Lady Bayning, and Rector of Fakenham 
Magna, Suffolk. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 
What could induce this reverend gentleman to place his name 

and addition in the title-page of this little pamphlet; or what, 

rather, could be his motive for publishing his observations in any 
shape? We should as soon have expected to see “ an essay on 
the art of preaching, by Signor Naldi,” and perhaps the one 

publication would be as useful as the other. Mr. Smyth s 

of the science of singing with enthusiasm ; and, if a tithe of the 

same feeling attends him in the discharge of his parochial duties, 

he must make an excellent parish-priest. It is, however, rather 
ludicrous to observe the solemnity with which he cautions his son 
against -‘ guttural singing,’ or ‘ any other bad habit,’ and expresses 
the earnest wish of an affectionate father ‘ that he may keep time, 
as well as sing in tune.’ With the exception of letter ii., which 
contains a method of counting time, very little matter for remark 
occurs in the pamphlet; and we think that the reverend author 
would have better shewn his wisdom, had he believed his own 
words; ‘it is in vain to publish a book about singing: who wil 

understand it?’ P. 14. 

Art. 31. Fourth Report of the London Society for the Improve- 
ment and Encouragement of Female Servants, by Annual and 
other Rewards. 8vo. 6d. Hatchard. 1817. 

We are happy to.see that this society, the institution of which 
we noticed a few years ago, is in so thriving a-condition. All 
who know the value of good female servants, the seme: n 
which 
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which they are liable, and the disadvantages to which they are sub- 
ject, will duly appreciate a Society whose object is to hold out a 
stimulus to good behaviour by rewarding it in proportion to its 
continuance; and to produce such a reciprocity of conduct and 
feeling between the master and servant, that the interest and hap- 
piness of both may be dependent on each other. The report 
contains a list of 72 servants who have received rewards during 
re: yen, and states that 335 servants are now on the Society’s 
ooks. 


> 


EF 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to the expostulation of Mr. Davis respecting our 
account of the ‘‘ Summary Method of Reading,” (Review for 
March, p. 330.) we would refer him to the work itself, in which 
from page 16. to page 30. sounds only are explained; in which, 
at page 13. the writer says that “ the pronunciation of children 
thus taught is extremely accurate ;” and again at page 200. “ the 
common method of dividing words leads to an erroneous pronun- 
ciation, which it is the “ae principle of this system to guard 

ainst in every possible way.”-— As to the engravings, or, as 

rs. Williams incorrectly calls them, ‘‘ the Pictures,’’ the exe- 
cution of them is certainly neat, but the designs representing a caé, 
man, lad, lamb, their size, and arrangement, are so exactly similar 
to.those of common spelling-books, that most children would mis- 
take them for their old persecutors ; and we believe that they 
would fly to the columns of Dyche as a refuge from the two 
hundred pages, more or less, which Mrs. Williams has filled with 
parts and particles of monosyllables, having neither rhyme nor 
reason to help them on. How can any child remember such 
words as these? Phix, phil, phis, phib, slen, slet, slink, slick, 
slish, &c. &c.; and is it not easier at once to learn to spell the ex- 
pressive monosyllable dat, than to observe the following directions 
at page 60?: * To spell dat, hide the at with the blade of asmall 
silver knife or pen-knife,; while the -child says butterfly bur: then 
hide the 4 while he says cat-at. After he has said both parts of the 
word separately, let him see the whole word, pointing just between 
the 6 and the at to mark the division, and direct him to unite them 
by saying bur-at-bat.”’ 
e have not room for Mr. D.’s letter, and have already 
exceeded due limits in our remarks on it. 





Mr. Hewlett’s letter is received, but too late for farther notice. 





The work intitled Evening Hours has reached us, and will be 
mentioned: but the other publication by the same author, we 
believe, did not come to our hands. 





o> Inthe last Number, p. 239. 1. 30., a semi-colon should have 
been placed after ‘ discover.’ 





*,* The, ArPENDIX to this Volume of the Review will he pub- 
lished with the Number for May. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Arrt.I. Rélation Circonstanciée, &c.; i.e. A Circumstantial Account 
of the Campaign of 1813 in Saxony, by Baron D’OpDELEBEN, 
a General Officer in the French Army; translated from the 
Second Edition of the German, by M. Aubert de Vitry. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 642. Paris. 1817. 


A EtHoucH this work has obtained a considerable circu- 
lation both in France and Germany, it would have been 

still more an object of attention if it had appeared while 
Bonaparte was in possession of power; for it is interesting 
less as a general narrative than as a record of the circum- 
stances that occurred around the person of the late Emperor. 
The author’s station in the French service gave him the 
means of observing daily the proceedings of his commander ; 
and he repeatedly assures us that he inserted nothing in his 
account which he did not personally witness. As a writer, 
he has the ordinary good and bad qualities of his German 
countrymen ; relating events and circumstances with con- 
siderable accuracy, but discovering very little turn for se- 
lection, and disregarding almost in toto the benefit of 
arrangement. His book may, however, be divided into three 
parts. I. Operations in 1813, previous to the Armistice. 
II. The Interval of the Armistice, viz. from the beginning of 
June to the middle of August. III. Operations from the 
App. Rey. Vou. Lxxxv. Gg middle 
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middle of August to the final Retreat of the French in the 
end of October. t 

We shall make a point of following this order in our notice 
of.the more interesting passages; endeavouring to confine 
ourselves to the novel part of the author’s information, and 
avoiding to dwell on circumstances which are already familiar 
to the public. 

The great deficiency of the French in this campaign was 
in cavalry, as they had lost in Russia, not only their horses 
and horsemen, but a great proportion of their training officers. 
Large sums had been expended in the spring of 1813 in the 
purchase of horses and accoutrements, but a general aukward- 
ness and inefficiency remained in this department of the ser- 
‘vice; proving once more the truth of the military axiom, that 
to repair the loss of cavalry is a much longer and more ar- 
duous task than to renovate infantry. Another drawback on 
the French arms was the habit of plunder. and disorder, con- 
sequent on the cn plan of moving large bodies of men 
without magazines. The soldiers had therefore strangely de- 
viated from the exemplary discipline that marked the armies 
of Pichegru and Moreau ; they had acquired a habit of tak- 
ing, wasting, and even wantonly destroying; using for com- 
' mon fuel the doors, the tables, and other furniture of the 
inhabitants, without considering how many enemies they thus 
roused, or how greatly they abridged the means of their own 
support. Yet fortune for a time seemed to smile on her 
former. favourites, and the opening of the campaign was 
advantageous to Bonaparte. 

Battle of Lutzen. (2d May, 1813.) —We must be careful 
n drawing comparisons between this engagement and the well- 
known battle of Lutzen in 1632, when the intrepid leader of 
the Protestants terminated his career. The fighting took 
place on very different :ground, and the numbers (40,000) in 
the earlier battle were not a third, perhaps not a fourth, of 
those who were engaged in:1813. Bonaparte certainly did 
not expect to be attacked, his intention being to advance to 
Leipsic and press forwards with collected force on the 
allies: but, while on march for this purpose in the morning of 
May 2., a sudden cannonade in the rear announced an attack. 
by some corps of the allied army. The French, however, 
continued their progress towards Leipzic, till a second and 
more violent cannonade, proceeding from the village of Goer- 
schen in the rear, made Bonaparte conclude that the enemy 
_was there in force, and that it was high time to move back his 
main body to the support of his rear. The latter, commanded 
‘by Ney, fought with great firmness; and Bonaparte, as he 
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returned along the road, received repeated salutations of Vive 
P Empéreur ! from the crowds of wounded who were carried off 
the field. ‘The contest was obstinate; he felt that the time 
called for the exposure of his person; and he did not scruple 
to occupy an advanced station, remaining during a great part 
of the day close to the village of Kaia, which was the key of 
the French position. Marks of disquietude were apparent on 
his countenance; and, when a whole French brigade fled be- 
fore his eyes, he turned round and directed a look towards 
Berthier and Caulincourt as if he would have said, ** Is the 
star of my fortune to be at last eclipsed?” Reinforcements, 
however, came up; he put himself at the head of each corps 
as it successively took its ground; and, on the arrival of a 
battalion of which the Colonel had a short time before been 
suspended from the command for a slight fault, he rode to the 
front of the line, brought forwards the offending officer, and 
replaced him in the command of his men, by whom he was 
much liked, and who were immediately ordered to lead an ats 
tacking column. The firing continued till the a when 
the advance of the French reserve drove the allies finally from 
Kaia, and the coming up of a number of field-pieces gave 
them (the French) a late and dearly bought superiority. No 
pursuit took place; the allies preserved every important post; 
and, confident in their superior cavalry, they ventured to annoy 
their opponents even after night-fall. The slaughter had been 
great, the loss of the French amounting to 20,000 killed and 
wounded, and that of their antagonists being not much less. 
At night, Bonaparte, still clinging to the hope of support 
from Poland, called to him a Polish officer, and said aloud, 


**‘ Make your way to Cracow, and tell your countrymen that 
[ have gained a battle.” 


¢ The allies made their retreat on Dresden in the best order, 
and the French vanguard did not enter it till the 8th of May. 
Bonaparte, on receiving notice to that effect, called immediatel 
to an officer in his suite to ride on to Dresden, and to bring to 
him the Deputies from the city. The latter lost no time in settin 
out, and at the distance of two miles from the town met his Im- 
perial Majesty, who asked them in a shrill voice (un ton vif et 
rude) * Qui étes vous?” and on being answered that they were 
members of the magistracy, he rejomed with equal abruptness, 
“© Avez vous du pain?” after which, without considering their an- 
swer, he dictated an order “ de fournir du pain, de la viande, et du 
vin? This done, he turned his horse towards the suburb of 
Pirna, and went along the rampart till he reached the Pilnitz road; 
where he dismounted and proceeded on foot, with only two at- 
tendants, to the spot at which the enemy’s rear-guard had passed 
the Elbe on a bridge of boats. Advancing to the bank of the 


Ge2 river, 
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river, he discerned the retreating corps, and was even exposed te 
‘some cannon-balls, which would have been showered in quick suc- 
cession had his opponents possessed the means of recognizing him. 
Finding that the river was not to be crossed at this spot, he pro- 
ceeded to another; where a bridge of rafts, lately used by the 
allies, had been drawn to the right bank, and was but partly con- 
sumed ‘by fire. A few French soldiers, crossing in boats, extin- 
guished the fire, and brought over the remaining rafts to the left 
bank ; ‘workmen were immediately employed to supply the de- 
ficient timbers ; and, in the course of the next day, the means of 
passage were made good, in spite of the opposition of a detach- 
ment of the allies.’ 


The Battle of Bautzen, (21st May, 1813,) though not so 
sanguinary as that of Lutzen, was fought by larger masses; 
M. D’ObDELEBEN going so far as to estimate the collective 
force en both sides at 300,000 men. It was less a general 
action than a conflict for particular positions; in which the 
French, by dint of sacrifices and superior numbers, succeeded 
so far as to occupy the disputed ground and compel the enemy 
to retreat. This retreat, however, covered by a superior cavalry, 
was performed in the best order, and without loss either in 
prisoners or guns. A few days afterward, an advanced corps 
of the French, pursuing their route too confidently, were 
surprized by the Prussians at Haynaut near Buntzlau, and 
suffered considerable loss. This occurrence was followed by 
an armistice, concluded in the beginning of June; which, 
while it wore a pacific aspect to the public, was in truth no- 
thing on either side but an expedient to bring forwards fresh 
troops, Bonaparte relying on his new levies, and the allies on 
the co-operation of Austria. This pause in military move- 
ments enables M. D’OpELEBEN to suspend the course of his 
narrative, and to enter on a delineation of 

Bonaparte’s Habits in the Field. — It is no wonder that the 
Abbé de Pradt should complain of the incessant fatigue con- 
sequent on the service of his guondam master; Adjutants, 
Generals, and’ Marshals, being all obliged to hurry from 
one spot to another in blind subserviency to his orders. 
Soult, recalled in the spring from Spain, had made every 
arrangement-for passing the summer in Germany, and had 
brought his family to Dresden: but, two days afterward, came 
the intelligence of the battle of Vittoria, which produced an 
order to the Marshal to depart during the next night, with all 
the officers of his staff. Caulincourt and Berthier, from the 
habit of attendance on Bonaparte at all hours, and in all situa- 
tions, seemed to have become insensible to fatigue. — In the 
course of his campaigns, Napoleon was often very indifferently 
lodged, sometimes in a tent, and at others in an old castle or 
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large farm-house: but the principal object was not to find a 
lodging-room, so much as a Cabinet de travail: for - himself 
and secretaries. When encamped, a tent adjacent to his own 
was fitted up for this purpose, having in the middle a large 
table with a map of the theatre of operations: on this map 
were placed a number of moveable pins, which’ marked the 
position of the different corps of the French army, and of 
those of the enemy as far as they were known; the different 
nations being discriminated by difference of colour. During 
the night, the map continued spread out on the table, with a 
compass and a number of candles. It was usual to place in the 
corners of the cabinet de travail tables for the secretaries, to‘one 
or another of whom the Emperor was accustomed to dictate,. 
while walking up and down the apartment in his morning- 
dress or in uniform. He dictated to one only at a time, but 
his words flowed with a rapidity which obliged his secretaries 
to use short-hand; and, when we add that his orders were 
in general brief, and directed only to a few general points, 
(leaving it to Berthier and others.to give them the necessary 
extension, ) we need not wonder that the conceptions. ef one 
mind supplied labour for a number of persons.. His secreta- 
ries were sufficiently dextrous in the performance of their re- 
spective tasks, without.being distinguished for originality of 
mind. His geographical assistant, or, to use the high-sound- 
ing French phrase, le directeur du bureau topographique, was a 
Colonel Bacler d’ Albe, an officer of considerable erudition and 
indefatigable application. The station was flattering: but it 
prevented him from being master of a moment’s time when 


in the field, night and day being alike devcted to his duty. 


Bonaparte, when -in expectation of important intelligence, was 
extremely restless, and often rose so early as two in the-morn- 
ing. His order then was, “ Appellez d’ Albe ; que tout le monde 
s éveille ;” — after which he: proceeded to business, and con- 
tinued engaged two hours or more, according to the exigency 
of the occasion. At times he was thus employed during the 
whole night, and instead of rest took the warm bath in the 
morning. Even in the hurry of a campaign, it was his rule 
to have diplomatic secretaries: by his side; his fertile brain 
passing alternately from tactics to politics, and issuing in- 
struction at one time: for his Ministers, at another for his 
Marshals. His travelling carriage was so constructed as to 
admit of continuing in it the labours of the cabinet, being 
lighted from behind by a large lamp, while in the inside were 


drawers for dispatches and reports. Opposite to his seat was. 


a list of the towns through which he was about to pass; on 
the outside were four lamps; and the vehicle rolled rapidly 
Gg 3 on, 
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on, drawn by six horses, and guided by two postillions. The 
carriage was, however, exchanged for a seat on horse-back 
whenever he arrived near the scene of operations, or had an 
object in acquiring a knowlege of the country. When the 
imperial suite rode out, Caulincourt was generally seen carry- 
ing a map fastened to his person, and ready to be unrolled 
when summoned by his master. The Russian campaign had 
caused, among other losses, a dreadful diminution of the maps 
and plans of the French Etat-major: but still, with regard 
to Saxony, they were at no loss for clear and circumstantial 
surveys. : 

‘In the evening, or, at an early hour in the morning, when 
Bonaparte found it necessary to remain in the open air, his at- 
tendants wére accustomed to kindle a large fire; after which they 
retired to a short distance, and formed a circle, while their master 
either meditated his plans in solitary perambulation or conversed 
with a single officer. The imperial household may be said to have 
been divided into three parts; the secretaries and aides-de-camp 
dining at one table, the officers of rank (Grands Officiers) at an- 
other, and their subordinates at a third. Bonaparte generally 
dined with Berthier or Murat only; the repast was frugal. and 
expeditious ; little diversified by conversation, but not unfre- 
quently animated by the arrival of officers with dispatches, who — 
were admitted without delay, and their papers read aloud while 
dinner proceeded.’ 


The Mameluke, Roustan, was not, as it has been pretended, 
the depository of Napoleon’s confidence, otherwise than as a 
personal attendant :. but his open look had from the beginning 
given an assurance of his fidelity, and induced the Emperor 
to make him his defender, particularly at night, for he gene- 
rally slept near the entrance of his master’s bed-room. Bona- 
parte was, at least in the campaign of 1813, by no means 
cautious in exposing his person, being frequently with the 
er in situations where the firmness of the enemy’s 

illerists, in continuing their fire to the last, caused the fall 
of his attendants. It was thus on the day after the battle of 
Bautzen that Duroc was killed behind him, and that it be- 
came necessary (vol. i. p. 177.) to restrict the number of his 
suite, in order that they might not attract observation. When 
it was important to watch a movement, or to ascertain a 
point under the fire of the enemy, Bonaparte was accustomed 
to send away his horses, and to walk forwards accompanied 
by a page and one officer ; after which he drew out his glass, 
placed it on the shoulder of his attendant, and made his survey” 
of the ground and of the opposing force. 

It has long been remarked that the French officers seem to 


have forgotten the characteristic politeness of their country, 
and 
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and to have changed into republican rudeness the courteous de- 
portment of their predecessors: but to this deterioration Ber- 
thier formed a striking exception, since he never allowed himself 
to use a rude expression even in moments of urgent service. 
He and Murat were admitted to more familiar intercourse 
with their Imperial master than the other officers. _Bona- 
parte’s temper was very unequal: at one time calm, at 
another much otherwise. One day in the beginning of 
September (1813), when fortune had begun to forsake him, 
and his troops had given way before the Prussians, he burst 
out into reproaches of General Sebastzani’s division ;. alleging 
its inferiority to that of Latour-Maubourg, and saying aloud; 
“© Vous commandez de la canaille, et non pas des ‘soldats.” 
Sebastiani rejoined in a firm.tone, * Szre, ene commande pas 
de canaille.”’ Macdonald, under whom the engagement had 
been fought, supported Sebastiani, and urged that the diffi- 
culties were such that the troops in question could not per- 
form more. Caulincourt then deemed it proper to order to a 
distance the officers in attendance, justly apprehending that 
these remarks were but a prelude to farther ebullitions.— 
This heat of temper was not unfrequently productive of in- 
convenience in the execution of Bonaparte’s military measures. 


‘ He had himself planned all the additional fortifications of 
Dresden, had visited every position on foot or on horseback, 
and had made his way to almost inaccessible spots.’ I must add, 
however, that his orders were not always maturely weighed, and 
that they not unfrequently indicated the haste of a restless mind.. 
A bridge of boats was formed above Pilnitz, without considering 
that the neighbouring mountains would give an enemy the means. 
of commanding it; and I remember to have seen a redoubt at Dip-. 
podiswald, near Dresden, which it was necessary to demolish, and: 
to construct another at the distance of several hundred paces.’ 


M. D’ObELEBEN follows up these remarks by adding that 
Bonaparte’s resentment was. by no means inyeterate, and that it 
was not unusual to hear those who attended him say, ‘ Croyez 
moi, il n'est pas méchant.” Colonel Bacler d’Albe, though 
exposed to perpetual sallies, retained a great veneration for 
him, and was very far from losing either patience with his 
temper or confidence in his fortune during the trying cam- 
paign of 1813. ‘* The enemy,” he said, “ are numerous, 
but they will not act with concert; they will lay themselves 
open on some side or another, and the Emperor will then 
strike a decisive blow.” ‘The French, however quick in ob- 
serving a particular feature in a character, are not welk 
adapted to detect those qualities which it requires reflection 
to unravel; and Bonaparte had-no scruple in practising the 
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most gross artifices, such as that of going to mass every 
Sunday during his stay at Dresden, with as much gravity as if 
he had been a faithful son of the church. He was accus- 
tomed to visit a field of battle with great attention after the 
contest was over, no doubt with the view of calculating the 
force and penetrating the intentions of the enemy: but he 
embraced this opportunity of affecting great humanity to the 
wounded, and would make his officers dismount to succour 
those who yet shewed signs of life. : 

No one knew better the method of kindling the enthusiasm 
of his troops, particularly when on the eve of some import- 
ant engagement. The delivery of new colours to a regiment 
was with him a favourite occasion for such addresses: when 
the rule was to form the regiment into three sides of a 
square, leaving the fourth side open for the imperial suite. 
All the officers of the regiment were collected before Bona- 
parte ; who, while the Marshals and others in his train were 
remarkable for their splendour of dress, appeared generally 
in a plain green uniform. The colours were then unfurled 
and the drums beat, till Berthier, or the first in rank of 
the Marshals present, took the colours in his hand, and 
placed them before the officers of the regiment; when. Bona- 
parte harangued the whole in a solemn tone: “ Soldiers, I 
intrust to you the French eagle; let it serve you as a rallying 
point ; swear never to abandon it but in death; swear never 
to suffer an affront to the French name.” ‘The officers now 
lifted their swords, and all the soldiers cried in an enthusi- 
astic voice, “* Nous le jurons.” ‘The eagle was then handed 
to the ensigns, and the regiment marched off the field. 


‘ During the dreadful bombardment of Dresden by the allies, 
26th August (1813), when a number of the garrison had 
fallen, seven privates of the Imperial guard sprang on the parapet 
at the call of their captain, and walked along its top with the 
greatest composure amid a shower of balls. Their object was te 
restore the confidence of the battalions, and I regret to add that 
three of these intrepid warriors were the victims of their courage. 
How many thousands of the same gallant body have been since 
doomed to fall! This guard was almost the only corps in the 
French army that was distinguished for precision in exercise; the 
others, however dextrous in general movements, being inferior 
to German troops in the detail of evolutions.’ 


No General was ever more accurate than Bonaparte in 
computation, or shone more in combining the movements of 
large bodies of men, The want of disposable cavalry, and 
the incursions to right and left of the Cossacks, prevented 
him during the campaign of 1813 from obtaining accurate 
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or extensive information: but this was in'a great measure 
supplied by his incessant activity, and admirable justice of 
coup d’eil. M. D’OpeLeBen was near him towards the end 
of May, during a day in which his army, occupying an ex- 
tensive line near Liegnitz, was obliged to advance with great 
caution. He observed Bonaparte riding from height to 
height, marking every village and position, and issuing from 
time to time his orders in a few words, but with such clear- 
ness that his adjutants never had occasion to wait for an ex- 
planation. The troops kept advancing in every part of the 
line, and the spectator, on withdrawing his eye but for a 
moment, was sure to perceive some change in the movin 
scene when he renewed his observation : — an eminence had 
been cccupied, a battery had been erected, or a fresh column 
had come in sight. 

Battle of Leipsic. (18th October.) — M. D’OvELEBEN was 
present at this dreadful conflict, the heat of which was most 
felt at the village of Probsteyde, where Murat, Victor, and. 
Augereau were stationed. Bonaparte, being early apprized that 
the allies were advancing in this direction in powerful bodies, 
reinforced his troops, and proceeded to the neighbourhood 
of the spot, placing himself on an eminence beside a wind- 
mill. Macdonald and Lauriston, with their respective troops, 
were added to the French on this side, and the fighting became 
general ; the smoke from the cannon obscured the atmosphere 
for a while, but afterward disappeared and the whole scene 
was laid open to view. The French, notwithstanding all 
their fatigues and privations, fought with surprizing firm- 
ness, particularly when under the eye of Bonaparte. Po- 
niatowsky had been raised two days before to the rank of 
Marshal, and justified that high honour by defending a most 
jmportant station with a body of Polish infantry, which was 
soon reduced to 5,000 and eventually to 2,700 men.. The old 
guard manceuvred in the rear, and supplied incessant reinforce- 
ments to replenish the blanks in the line. Probsteyde was 
repeatedly carried by the allies, and as often retaken by their 
opponents: but this was not decisive: the allied artillery was 
numerous and well served ; it occupied the adjacent eminences, 
and spread havoc throughout the French ranks. While all 
this was going on, a messenger from General Reynier brought 
at noon the unwelcome notice that a part of the Saxon artil- 
lery and cavalry had passed over to the allies; and at three 
o'clock came the still more alarming information of the deser- 
tion of the infantry. The couamees was kept secret: 
Bonaparte ordered his horse, commanded a detachment of the 
old guard to replace the Saxons, and proceeded to the left; 
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where he learned from Ney and Reynier the decisive superi- 
ority which the enemy were about to acquire. He now re- 
turned towards Probsteyde, rejoined Murat, and found means 
to make his artillery keep up their fire during the remainder 
of the afternoon. Night now came on, and closed with the 
loss of a considerable part of the French position near Stet- 
teritz. Bonaparte continued near the wind-mill, a camp-fire 
being lighted on the spot: retreat was now unavoidable; 
Berthier-received an order to that effect, and dictated the out- 
line of the plan to his adjutants, who wrote by the light of the 
fire. Napoleon threw himself on a litter, reposed during a 
quarter of an hour, then re-opened his eyes, and cast a look 
of surprize on the surrounding officers, as if to say, ** Am 
I awake ? or is it a dream?” He soon, however, recollected 
himself, and directed an officer to repair to the King of 
Saxony with information of the close of the engagement, and 
to express his regret that he could not visit him personally 
that night. He remained on the spot till eight in the even- 
ings when he removed to one of the suburbs of Leipsic, and 
afterward to the interior of the town: where he sat up during 
the chief part of the night, engaged partly with Berthier and 
partly with Maret. 

Meanwhile the measures for retreat were carrying into effect 
as far as they were practicable with so vast a number of men 
and carriages, the whole of which were obliged to take one 
road, the others being occupied by the allies. All had to pass 
through Leipsic, entering the town on every side, and crowd- 
ing forwards to the Ranstadt gate. On the next morning, 
Bonaparte sent to offer the King of Saxony the option of 
either accompanying him or remaining; and the latter alter- 
native being adopted, he was left at itberty to make the best 
terms that he could with the allies. 


‘ The troops continued to defile through the town ; at half-past 
eight o’clock, a cannonade from the allies was heard near one of 
the suburbs; at nine, Bonaparte proceeded on horseback to take . 
leave of his royal ally ; i § after having remained with him a 
quarter of an hour, he remounted his horse, and rode through the 
streets of Leipsic, which he found encumbered in all directions. 
The allies were now near the town; the balls were falling fast in 
the streets; the French rear-guard, commanded by Ponzatowsky 
and Lauriston, resisted obstinately, having orders to defend the 
suburbs house by house: but it was impossible to prolong the con- 
test so as to afford time for the passage of the long train of vehicles, 
or of the crowds of suttlers, artillerymen, and women. The road 
was in some places so narrow that two persons could scarcely make 
their way at the side of a carriage. A temporary bridge over 
the Elster had broken down and redoubled the confusion. Bona- 
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parte crossed at the stone-bridge, and, having proceeded for, 
some time along the road, he stopt and directed his officers to point 
out to the fugitives the means of joining their respective corps; 
it was now eleven o'clock, and soon afterward the stone-bridge was 
suddenly blown up. The account of this explosion given in the 
French bulletin has been generally considered as false, but I haye 
been credibly assured that it took place nearly in the manner there 
mentioned ; that is, by order of a serjeant of the engineers,-who, in 
the absence of his commanding officer, hearing a confused noise 
from the Swedes, who formed the nearest part of the allies, 
thought.that he had not a moment to lose, and sprang the mine. 
Be this as it may, a heavy loss on the part of the French could 
hardly have been avoided, since the allies would have crossed the 
river above and below the bridge, and intercepted the retreating 
columns. More than 25,000 French were taken or otherwise lost in 
this fatal morning ; among the latter was the brave Poniatowsky, 
who threw himself into the stream, and was carried down with 
the current, his horse being unable to ascend the opposite bank.’ 


On the next day, as early as three in the morning, the 
French continued their retreat; the cavalry taking. the lead, 
and the defence of the flanks and rear being intrusted to posts 
of infantry. ‘The soldiers marched on, harassed and discon- 
tented ; their leader pensive and troubled. In this state they 
traversed Kaia and Lutzen, the scene of their former success : 
and, as they advanced, a cannonade was frequently heard on. 
their flanks, from detached bodies of the allies, who followed in 
parallel roads, and brought their field-pieces across the in- 
tervening tract of country, whenever the nature of the ground 
was favourable for such partial attacks. The chief disorder 
of the French took place on the 21st at the passage of the 
Unstrutt, the bridge over which had been previously burned 
by an allied detachment: at last, it was repaired, and other 
provisions were made for transporting the artillery and cavalry: 
but scarcely had Bonaparte passed when a body of hostile 
tirailleurs occuied a rising ground, and fired on those of the 
French who were still crossing, with considerable effect. The 
loss in the retreat would have been on the whole much greater, 
had not Erfurt afforded the French a fortified station for col- 
lecting their men, and renewing their march in better order. 
They had however no time to lose in it, and on the 25th of 
October, Bonaparte, with the rear-guard, marched out of the 
town to meet the Bavarians at Hanau, and fight the last of 
their battles on German ground. — Here ended the memor- 
able campaign of 1813, and here also ends the relation of 
M. D’OpDELEBEN, who makes no report of the operations at 
Hamburgh, or of any event that did not pass under his eye. 
The greater part of the second volume is filled by a ee 
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from 2 different pen, intitled * Relation by an Eye-witness of 
the Events which took place at Dresden in 1813.” This narra- 
tive, which our readers must not confound with the * Relation 
of the Events near Leipsic,” noticed in our ]xxiiid vol. (p.217.), 
begins with the transactions of April 1813, and is in course 
prior, in point of date, to the outset of the present account: 
but we see no necessity for dwelling on it, because the writer, ; | 
however accurate with regard to matters which came under 
his personal observation, had little opportunity for studying 
general movements, or appreciating on a large scale the plans 
of the respective commanders. 
It now remains for us to make a few observations on the 

merit of M. D’OpELEBEN as a writer; and here we must 
commence by remarking that the interest of his book arises 
much more from its matter than from its composition. The 
author has no idea of passing briefly over the slighter trans-. 
actions and reserving his details for the greater, but dwells on 
all with equal minuteness; and, whether retailing circum- 
stances or communicating reflections, he seems to have no 
notion of imposing a salutary restraint on his own verbosity. 
Diffuseness, the introduction of irrelevant topics, and the 
habit of moralizing at moments when the reader expects the 
narrative to be quickly followed up, are all conspicuous 
faults in his performance. His strange want of method is 
particularly observable in the long chapter beginning at 
Vol. I. p.124., and appropriated to that very interesting 
topic, Bonaparte’s mode of life in the camp. He had not. 
here, as in the rest of the work, a sequence of dates to guide 
the order of his details; and they are accordingly given, as 
a Johnsonian critic would say, in “ all the laxity of disorder. 
and all the plenitude of redundancy.” Next, as to the question 
of accuracy, we find that, respecting certain military state-- 
ments, the author has been repeatedly called to account by 
his French translator in notes affixed to the end of each 
volume. Without admitting the impartiality of the latter,. 
we must add that we have noticed some evident mistakes; and’ 
that, on more occasions than one, we can piace no great confi- 
dence in M. D’O.’s estimate of the respective forces engaged. 
He has, moreover, no turn for diplomatic calculation, and. 
perhaps not much for discussions connected with the hauwle 
dactique ; so that the value of the performance is limited to its 
being a representation, — faithful, we believe, — of the various 
events that happened within his personal knowlege. In. this 

oint of view, it is replete with interesting matter, and might 
ics been an acceptable present to the public if it had been 
carefully revised and condensed. 
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Art.II. Histoire du Brésil, &c.; i.e. The History of Brazil 
from its Discovery in 1500 to 1810; containing the Origin of 
the Portuguese Monarchy; a View of the Reigns of its Kings, 
and of the Conquests of the Portuguese in Africa and India ; 
‘the Discovery and Description of Brazil; &c. &c.; ina Word, 
the Civil, Political, and Commercial History, the Revolutions, 
and the present State, of that extensive Region. By M. AL- 
PHONSE DE BeaucHAmp, Author of the History of the War of 
La Vendée, &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris. 


IX the year 1810, Mr. Southey published the first part of his 
elaborate History of Brazil; and M. De Braucuamp, 
a Parisian book-maker, not very advantageously known by 
some account of the war in La Vendée, undertook an 
epitomized translation of our poet-laureate’s work. As, 
however, his abridgement of the first volume was ready 
before the.second had issued from the English press, he de- 
termined to continue Mr. Southey’s narrative, chiefly by the 
inefficacious help of Mawe’s ‘Travels, down to our own times, 
and thus to publish his labours as an original history: of 
Brazil. In order to conceal the plagiarism, an introductory 
chapter has been prefixed, concerning the maritime disco- 
veries and colonizations of the Portuguese: but, with the 
exception of this preliminary book, the first. two volumes of 
the publication before us are formed entirely out of Mr. 
Southey’s work, whence the author’s text is regularly 
condensed or translated, with some blunders and some 
omissions. 

As the English reader will in course prefer to make him- 
self acquainted with the annals of Brazil in the complete 
pages of our countryman, we may wholly pass over the 
first and second volumes of the French larceny, and pro- 
ceed to the third, which contains the only portion that has 
any pretensions to originality ; and even this part is very super- 
ficial, meagre, and unsatisfactory. It opens with a map of 
Brazil, in which several names of places are spelled other- 
wise than by the Portuguese: this may be French usage, 
but is not of desirable example. Next follows the thirtieth 
book, giving an account of Texeira’s voyage on the river of 
Amazons. All this book, again, is manufactured with the 
solitary aid of Mr. Southey. 

The thirty-first book narrates the representations of Mau- 
rice of Nassau to the Dutch West-India Company, the con- 
sequent opening of the Brazil trade, the fruitless expedition 
of Admiral. Jol, the arrival of Count Torre and the conse- 
quent naval actions, the retreat of /7dal and Barbalho, and 
the 
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the devastation of the Reconcave. Here- commence the 
original exertions of the present author. | 

Book 32. relates the arrival of Mascharenas as Portuguese 
viceroy in Brazil. The revolution at Lisbon, the elevation 
of the house of Braganza, and other European matters, fill — 
up this chapter, which terminates with the recall of Maurice 
of Nassau. — 33. Decay of Dutch Brazil. Merits of Fer- 
nandez Vieira. His conspiracy and its discovery. — 
34. Vieira and his associates take up arms against the United 
Provinces, with marked success. — 35. Treason of Hoog- 
straten. Farther success of Vieira: attempt,to assassinate 
him: his magnanimity. — 36. Arrival of General Sigismond, 
battle of Gararapi, (we copy the author’s vicious orthography, ) 
triumph of Vieira.— 37. Insurrection of the blacks; the 
Brazilian chief Cameram; the Portuguese ambassador ill 
treated at the Hague; the: Recif blockaded. — 38. Admiral 
Magagliones arrives at Nazareth. In concert with Vidal and 
Vieira he succeeds in leading the Recif to capitulate; and 
thus Brazil is restored to the dominion of John IV.— 
39. Eulogy of Vieira. European transactions. — 40. The 

aulistas, or Mamelucs of Brazil. This piece of ecclesiastical 
history is wretchedly given. — 41. Origin and Settlement of 
Villa-rica. — 42. European Transactions. Enterprise of 
Dugué Trouin. ‘This is perhaps the best of the author’s 
chapters. — 43. Origin of the city Mariana. Gold-mines. 
Pernicious influence of the English in Portugal, Destruction 
of the Jesuits. — 44. Administration of Pombal. Foundation 
of Coimbra, and description of Tejuco. Diamond-mines. — 
45. Regency of Don Juan of i, gave Emigration of the 
royal family to Brazil. Statistical survey of the country at 
the period of their arrival. 

Such are, in short, the contents of the only new portion 
of these three volumes. In the latter chapters, a few notices 
may occur which do not yet form a part of Mr. Southey’s 
narrative, and which may therefore deserve the perusal of 
those to whom an entire thread of history is an immediate 
object. Such a passage is the account of the removal of the 
seat of empire, which we will translate : 


(Vol.iii. p. 506.) ‘In vain did Portugal attempt to remain 
neutral in the great struggle between England and France; antient 
treaties, and habits of intercourse, gave to the court of Lisbon a 
— towards the British cause. In 1806, a British fleet ap- 
peared off the mouth of the Tagus for supplies. The Portuguese 
ministers held conferences, oak allowed vessels destined against 
France or Spain to be victualled in their havens. Protestations 
of neutrality inadequately concealed the real partiality of the 
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court of Lisbon for the English: yet France was become so 
preponderant that its resentment was to be feared. In fact, 
France required definite explanations from the Prince Regent, 
and summoned him to accede to the continental system, to arrest 
all the English resident in Portugal, and to confiscate English mer- 
chandise. -The Regent made promises, of which the execution was 
delayed under various pretences: but, meanwhile, he contracted 
real engagements with the court of London, hoping every thing 
from time and English aid. Such is the conduct of weak states, 
who cannot support their independence between two great rival 
powers. 

‘ Embarrassed by its delays, the court of Lisbon soon felt itself 
threatened with a French invasion. In vain, for the purpose of 
deceiving the vigilance of France, was war declared against the 
English; in vain was a fleet fitted out under pretext of carrying 
over to Brazil the Prince of Beyra, the Regent’s son,. who was to 
prevent this great colony from throwing itself into the hands of 
the English. The danger became imminent; and the appearance 
of a French army on the frontier of Portugal excited alarm. .At 
the same time, the English squadron under Sir Sidney Smith 
blockaded the mouth of the Tagus; and Lord Strangfort,’ (we ad- 
here to the author’s orthography, ) ‘ the English ambassador, left to 
the Regent no other alternative than to cede his fleet to Great 
Britain, or to employ it in removing the whole royal house of 
Braganza to Brazil, in order to remain independent of French 
‘ influence. The Regent’s fears were directed to the French 
armies, which were penetrating through the mountains of Beyra; 
and his hopes to the English fleet at the mouth of the Tagus. 
The moment was decisive. Only a spirited step could save the 
monarchy. It was necessary to choose between Portugal invaded, 
and Brazil entire. The extent, the mney the commerce of 
this immense possession, its gold and diamond mines, all contri- 
buted to give it the highest interest with the Portuguese nation. 
Terrified at the prospect of the revolutions which threatened 
Europe, the government might well think that Brazil offered the 
safest asylum. Squeezed into a narrow tract of land between a 
hostile people and the sea, the throne of Braganza might easily 
be precipitated for ever into the ocean. One battle lost on the 
frontiers left the capital within reach of a march’of forty leagues. 
The Regent had still the resource of exchanging a precarious 
situation in Europe for a vast empire in America. Pombal him- 
self, when the Spaniards penetrated into Portugal, had suggested 
an emigration of the royal family to Brazil, and the same prin- 
ciples still guided the Portuguese ministry: but it was thought 
that the timid and circumspect character of the Regent could not 
be induced to order so decisive a measure. All at once, the 
Prince became accessible, and active; and, taking a resolution 
worthy of an exalted mind, he published a decree announcing 
his determination to retire to Rio-Janeiro, until the conclusion of 
a general peace. He also named a regency to administer affairs 
during his absence from Europe. Then he shipped his archives, 
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his treasures, and his crown-jewels ; and, every thing being ready 
for his departure, he proceeded to the place of embarkation, ac- 
companied by his family, by many faithful subjects and partisans, 
and escorted by his best troops. The people, who came to kiss 
his hand in token of farewell, sought to oppose his retiring: but 
they were dispersed with affectionate and graceful firmness; and 
the prince and his train went on board the fleet, which consisted 
of eight ships of the line, four frigates, and other smaller vessels, 
in all thirty-six. It was on the morning of the 29th of November 
that the royal fleet passed through the English squadron, and 
-was saluted with twenty-one pieces of cannon. The mingling of 
the vessels offered an imposing spectacle. The English Commo- 
dore Moore had the honor of escorting to Brazil a fleet which 
carried the hopes and fortunes of the Portuguese monarchy: 
and which, after a safe but not a speedy navigation, arrived on 
the 19th of January at Bahia, where the Regent was received by 
his Brazilian subjects with expressions of the liveliest joy, with 
fire-works and illuminations.’ 


This publication may possibly be successful in France, 
where historic ignorance is so prevalent that any thing may 
be written about the colonies ; in so much that the blunderings 
of the Abbé Raynal enjoyed there a long reputation, and were 
held up to Europe by the superficial Parisians as forming 
an eloquent piece of history, which it was not only entertain- 
ing to read but safe to trust. M. De Beaucuamp deserves a 
higher reputation than Raynal ; and with this praise he may 
be satisfied at our dismissal of his publication. Were he to 
re-compose the third volume, on the plan of the others, his 
account would be throughout trust-worthy and valuable. 





Art. III. Histoire del Origine, &c.; 7.e. A History of the Origin, 
Progress, and Fall of the several Factions which have agitated 
France, from the 14th of July 1789 to the Abdication of 
Napoleon. By JosErpH LAVALLEE. 


[ Art. concluded from the last Appendix. ] 


\ E have already brought down our report of the animated 
and attractive performance of M. LavaLée to the 
death of Danton; and we are now to resume our task b 
relating the circumstances which led to the fulfilment of the 
dying prophecy of that formidable demagogue. By his fall, 
spierre seemed to be relieved from almost the only 
serious impediment to the possession of supreme power; he 
was venerated as the tutelary genius of the people; and, 
to judge from outward appearances, he was raised beyond 
the danger of overthrow. Yet little more than two months 
sufficed to produce a complete change in the government of 
| 13 France ; 
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France; a change by no means ‘to be attributed to a return, 
on the part of the revolutionists, to sentiments, of humanity, 
and still less to a diminution of democratic zeal, but assignable 
to the influence of personal terror, which was so strong as to 
combine in one cause men of the most opposite parties. ‘The 
death of Danton was an awful warning to the demagogues, 
in particular to Billaud de Varennes and Cotot d’ Herbois, 
the leaders of the Committee of Public Safety; and the 
Convention at large took the alarm after the dreadful decree 
of 22 Prairial (1oth June) had conferred the most unlimited 
power on the revolutionary tribunal. By that decree, every 
person, falling under the vague denomination of * suspected,” 
was liable to be carried to the guillotine almost without: the 
form of a judicial proceeding; and it is accordingly in the 
six weeks intervening between the date just mentioned and 
the oth of Thermidor, that we find the great accumulation of 
public executions. It is a singular fact that, during this 
interval, Robespierre did not give personal attendance at the 
Committee of Public Safety, the grand source of these judicial 
murders; whether frem his party there being the minority, 


_ or whether, as M. Lavatife is inclined to think, he was 


already calculating on attaining the dictatorship, and medi- 


tating a temporary popularity by stopping the guillotine 


and disclaiming the horrors of his predecessors. "Whatever 
was his motive, certain it is that, with an artifice strongly 
resembling the diplomatic tactics of Bonaparte, he now re- 
peatedly checked the assertions of free-thinkers in the National 
Assembly, and chose even to profess a veneration for religion. 
During the fortnight of his presidency, and shortly before his 
fal, the Convention marched in procession from the Tuileries 
to the Champ de Mars; and it was he who on this occasion 
had the honour of removing the veil which covered the 


_ statue of Reason, and of kindling the flame that consumed 


the statue of Atheism. Such glaring hypocrisy, and the 
frightful rapidity of the public executions, excited a general — 
alarm; and towards the 2oth of July all the revolutionists in 
Paris became divided into two great parties: on the one 
hand, the majority of the Committee of Public Safety, sup- 
ported by the majority of voices in the Convention ; — on the 
other, Robespierre, the society of Jacobins, and the Com- 
mune or magistracy of Paris. The latter. were certain] 
possessed of the greater mass of force, having at their dis- 
posal that numerous populace which had already operated 
such sudden changes: but, fortunately for humanity, they 
wanted an intelligent and decisive leader. On the 8th of 
Thermidor, Robespierre, instead of concentrating his aux- 
App. Rev. Vou. LXxxv. Hh iliaries 
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‘ilidries for a final blow, delivered in the Conyention“a long 
‘harangue complaining of the Committee of Public ‘Safety, 
“and insinuating an impending accusation of several of ‘the 
“revolutionary leaders. ‘The Assembly, with its ordinary com- 
Hlaisance, at first decreed the printing of the speech :: ‘but 
Fis opponents, gatheritig courage, ventured to suggest that it 
“might contain errors; and one of the members went so far as 
“td give him the name of tyrant. Before the end of the dis- 
cussion, a majority were induced to take’ part against him, 
| ‘and the decree for printing the speech'was reversed. The 
‘die was now cast; and from this moment each party saw that 
an immediate effort was necesssary, and that it could survive 
“only by overthrowing its rival. In the evening, Robespiérre 
“repaired to the Jacobin society, and with his usual artifite 
. complained of ‘the ingratitude of his former associates ; ‘de- 
claring himself ready to meet death, if his death could heal 
“the wounds ‘of his country. The audience,’ roused by this 
“appeal, called for the names of his enemics, and  declaréd 
thst in a few hours they should cease to live. 


‘ 
. 
° 


.»* A register was immediately opened on the bureau of the 
_president, and all the members were invited to give the names of 
_ those. whom they knew to be enemies of Robespierre ; various 
| ‘ gee dictated, and Dumas wrote down the different names. 
: , his night presented a phenomenon that had not yet been ‘seen, 

and which, for the sake of humanity, it is hoped will never again 
| _be known; I mean an assembly of a thousand men, occupied in 
| : preparing a list of their fellow-citizens, and declaring openly an 
| . Intention to assassinate them; while from two to three thousand 

. Spectators, seated in the adjacent gallery, applauded with trans- 

_port as each name issued from the mouth of the informer. The 

opposite party, however, made a still more decisive use. of this 

. important interval ; they ran to the houses of all the deputies to 

, whom the memory of Danton was dear, to all those whose tears 

still attested their regret for the Girondists, and to all those mem- 

. bers of the Committee of Public Safety and General Safety who 

hated Robespierre. “ If your country, if your liberty,” said ‘they, 

. be dear to you, if you wish to preserve your lives and those of 

. your friends and_relatives, lose no time ;— at this moment, while 

~.we are speaking, they are resolving on your death and ours: — 

., one more day,..and the same scaffold will receive us. Let there 

.-be ,no more differences among us; let all unite in this common 

‘danger: let to-morrow be the last day of the tyrant;’ 

_. The oth of Thermidor. (27th of July, 1794.) —‘ Such were 
the preliminaries to that ever memorable day, to that oth of 
Therm:cor, the recollection of which will never be effaced. ” The 

_ Convention met: at 10 o’clock; and ‘never since the trial of 
Louis XVI. ‘had .it been so numerously attended. The po- 
pulace attached to Robespierre filled the  galleries:——he ap- 

10 peared ; 
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eared ; and the murmurs of the members announced his arrival, — 
¢. Just ascended thie tribune :, but scarcely had he uttered a word 


when Tallien from the highest seat on the’ side of the Montagtie 
interrupted him: “ Shall we continue to tolerate,” saidhe, ‘ the 


unparalleled audacity of men who appear among us only’to 
smother the liberty of discussion ? Of what do they speak to you ? 
Is it ‘of the interests of the country? No! Is it of the welfare of 
the republic? No! Is it of the triumph of your armies? No! 


_For what then do they appear at this tribune? Do you not see it ? 


Do you not understand that each day they insolently come to 


dictate to you their orders? They come to study on your features 


the extent of your obedience ; and the smallest sign of disappro- 
bation, the least appearance of resistance, your silence even, is 
aggravated by them into crimes; your fall is the consequence; for 


‘their motto is Slavery or Death. Do you not already see what 


fury marks the countenatice of the leader of these tyrants? It is 
time that you should put an end to such shameful proceedings. 
It is time that you should destroy this Colossus, whose only 


_Strength is in your feebleness. _ Yes, tyrant, the day of vengeance 
is arrived. This night has the monster prepared under his own 


eye the list of his victims. The Committee of Public Safety will 
soon be here and acquaint you with it; your names and mine are 
among the number. Already are the assassins assembled ; already 
is the execrable Henriot ready to place himself at their head » but 


‘I swear that, before I perish, the poignard which you see in'my 
‘hand shall revenge outraged humanity; and if you are compeélled 


to give up to them your executioner, it shall be only his bleeding 
corpse that they shall carry from this place.” Scarcely had: he 
concluded when Robespierre attempted to rush to the tribune. 
In an instant, twenty members precipitated themselves towards it, 
— in an instant, the majority of the members rose in a body, and 
cries of 2 bas Robesmerre! a bas le tyrant! were heard in all 
directions. Vadier, Amar, Bourdon de l’Oise, Le Cointre de 
Versailles, Collot d’Herbois, Léonard Bourdon, Javogue, Le- 


gentre, and even Billaud de Varennes, roused from his deep dissi- 


mulation by asummons from Tad/ien, — each took his turn to speak. 


_ What crimes, what detestable intrigues, what inhuman oppres- 
sions, what unparalleled iniquity, were brought to light on this 
terrible day! For above two hours, Robespierre appeared in a state 
.of convulsion, and all the movements of his face and limbs ex- 
_ pressed the rage that consumed him. Twenty times he attempted 


to speak, but was not allowed: he had clung to the stairs leading 
up to the tribune, and nobody had been able to move him thence : 


_in_this position, it seemed as if the orators who succeeded each 
_other with such rapidity were so many demi-gods who had 


assembled to pour on him, like a shower of fire, the horrid detail 


of his innumerable crimes. He contrived once more to drag 


himself in front of the tribune, and to call out, President of ‘As- 


*.,.t7 


sassins, for the last time I demand to speak. At this instant, one 
universal cry was heard, “ Put the decree of accusation to the 
vote.” It was put to the vote, and not a single deputy remained 
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at hig seat. The decree was passed, and Robespierre was deli- 
vered over to the gens d’armes. The same decree placed Couthon 
and St. Just in a state of accusation; the younger Rodespierre 
asked to share the fate of his brother, and was included in the 
decree.’ 


An event so extraordinary and unexpected was known in a 
few instants over Paris: but the terror inspired by the name 


-of Robespierre was so great that, during the first few hours, 


people were afraid to speak of it openly, and communicated 
the great intelligence only in whispers. Well might they 
forbear to exult, since various circumstances threatened that 
the ensuing night would be the last of the antagonists of 
Robespierre. 'The Commune of Paris no sooner heard of the 
arrest of their champion, than they sent orders to all the 
gaolers to receive no prisoners without a written mstruction 
from them. It was in vain, therefore, that the gens d’armes 


"of the Convention carried Robespierre first to the Luxembourg 


and successively to other prisons; the same answer was re- 
turned from all the keepers; and the artful demagogue pre- 
vailed at last on his guards to take him to the Commune, on 
pretence of receiving there an order for his admission into a 
place of confinement. No sooner was he brought to the 
Hotel de Ville than a crowd of his associates rushed forwards, 
rescued him from the officers, and took a solemn oath that 


they would defend him till death. The next step was to de- 


clare Paris in a state of insurrection, to sound the tocsin, to 
send agents to the head-quarters of each of the forty- 
eight Sections, and to appoint Henriot commandant of the 
National Guard. Meantime, the scene of the former evening 
was repeated at the Jacobin club: they declared themselves 
in a state of insurrection, and dispatched delegates to the 
Commune to give in a formal adhesion to its measures. 


‘ It happened in the afternoon that Henriot was met in the 
Rue St. Honoré by two members of the Convention, who, as he 
was included in the decree of accusation as one of the accom- 
eens of Robespierre, gave orders to the gens d’armes to arrest 

im: he was accordingly taken to the Committee of Public Safety: 
but, the Commune being speedily made acquainted with this arrest, 
Coffinhal, one of its secretaries, exclaimed: ‘“‘ Give me a hundred 
men of good courage.”? ‘These men came forwards, and Coffinhal 
set out at their head; they forced their way into the rooms of the 
Committee of Public Safety, insulted its members, and Henriot 
was liberated. On leaving the Tuileries, he found means to carry 
off the cannon, and even the troops appointed to guard the Con- 
vention. At eight o’clock at night, the Convention was left alone, 
and defenceless. All seemed lost; and yet never did this body 
shew itself so great. Collot d’ Herbois arrived and took the chair 


as 
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as president. ‘ The national representation has been violated,” 
said he; ‘ Henriot, whom you caused to be arrested, has been ’ 
released by an armed band ; the hall of your committee has been ' 
forced, and the members dispersed. Your guards, deceived by a 
rebel, have abandoned their posts, and your cannon is carried off.’ 
Tallien exclaimed, “I like better to hear of Robespierre as an. 
open rebel than of Rodespierre in a doubtful character ; we should 
have had in the one case to have given him a trial, but he has now 
provoked his sentence. I demand that this instant he be declared. 
an outlaw.” The decree was passed, and extended not only to the 
deputies already included with him, but to Henriot and to all: 
the members of the Commune. Barras was‘ appointed com- 
mandant of the armed force of Paris; he accepted the office, and: 
swore to return victorious. Léonard Bourdon followed him;, 
Legendre quitted the hall likewise, but whither did he go? — To 
the Jacobin club. He found them in full assemblage, was at first 
received with curses, and even his life was threatened. He was 
not, however, disconcerted by the danger; he was an orator 
formed by nature, accustomed to speak without method and 
without preparation: but, when deeply interested, his eloquence 
was attractive and commanding. His uncultivated genius created 
words for him to convey his ideas, the novelty and the truth of 
which often astonished his hearers. He ascended the tridune. 
** Unhappy men! What woyld you do? You talk of striking: . 
others when you are yourselves lost; to-morrow, in two hours 
perhaps, it will be too late.’ He acquainted them with the de- 
crees that had been passed. ‘‘ You wish to exterminate the Con- 
vention! But will you also annihilate the nation? Can you prevent 
her from being represented ? Ten other Conventions will rise from 
the ashes of this one ; and all will demand of you an account of 
their parent. What power can save you?” ‘The audience now 
became attentive, and his energy increased; he thundered, he 
overpowered; he restrained the most audacious of them, struck 
terror into the others, and induced the larger proportion of them 
to repair to their homes. At length, he remained alone; when 
he ordered the keepers to put out the lights, caused the doors to 
be shut, took the keys, and delivered them over to the National 
Convention.’ 


The danger, however, was less likely to proceed from the 
hall of the Jacobins than from that of the Commune, which 
was by this time filled with the adherents of Robespierre ; and 
the Conventional leaders felt that their only chance of suc- 
cess lay in striking a decisive blow before the multitude, 
devoted to their enemies, could be collected and brought to 
act against them. With this view, they assembled a few 
battalions, and, without waiting for farther support, marched 
to the Hotel de Ville, ascended its spacious stairs, passed the 
antichamber, and rushed with their arms into the hall that 
contained their sanguinary opponents. Now came the ,cri- 
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tical moment of the struggle; the Conventionalists had ven- 
tured into the midst of their enemies, but happily these ene- 
mies were unprepared. St. Just, Couthon, Henriot, Coffinhal, 
Lebas, and Robespierre himself, were seized and committed to 
close custody; and the immense assemblages of the Sections 
coming up to their support were prevented from acting partly 
by the want of chiefs, but still more by proclamations circu- 
lated throughout the streets in the name of the government. 
So sudden had been the arrival of the Conventionalists at the 
Hotel de Ville that no resistance was made; and a wound re- 
ceived by, Robespierre in the jaw was not, inflicted until he 
attempted to.escape from a gens d’arme. ‘The farther relation 
of M. Lavatiée acquires a.double interest from his having 
been an eye-witness of the scenes which he describes. 


_§ Robespierre, with the blood flowing from his wound, was 
carried to the guard-house on the Pont Neuf; by men who sup- 
ported him by the arms and legs; other bearers relieved them, 
and in this way they conveyed him to the hall adjacent to that of 
the National ash a where they threw him down at the feet 
of the colossal statute of Liberty, which stood at that time in the 
middle of the hall ;, at the feet of that effigy whose name had so 
long .assisted his dark duplicity. The Convention, however, or- 
dered, him to be carried to the Committee of Public Safety, and 
he..was laid on a large dining table in one of the anti-rooms of 
the hall of that Committee, his head being supported by a box. 
It.was, now three o’clock in the morning, = the day dawned: the 
Committee, informed that Robespierre was there, refused to see 
him ; and justice requires me to say that no deputy so far de- 
graded his character as to feast his eyes on the humiliation and 
sufferings of the fallen tyrant. From three in the morning till 
eight, when the order came to transfer him to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal to prove his identity, (the only formality necessary in the 
case of an outlaw,) he did not make the least movement, nor pro- 
nounce a single word, nor breathe asingle sigh. Any person who 
looked at him would have supposed him already dead. A surgeon, 
called in officially, came to examine his wound, the swelling around 
which was already considerable, and not only touched him some- 
what roughly, but several times introduced his fingers into hig 
mouth. ‘' You must give him pain,” said I, “ or he must have 
become entirely unconscious.” — ‘* Do not believe it,” said he; 
“‘ he is perfectly sensible, and, which is extraordinary, has no 
fever.” Lhe presumption is that it was merely to leave a high idea 
of, the stoicism of his moral feelings, that Robespierre affected 
this physical insensibility to pain. At seven o’clock, St. Just and 
Dumas were brought in, chained together; Dumas exhibiting in his 
face evident marks of all the meanness and cowardly degradation 
of a malefactor taken in a criminal act ; St. Just, on the contrary, 
preserving in-his countenance all his accustomed pride and haugh- 
tiness. He looked at Robespierre lying motionless on the table, 
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with the coolness. and barbarity natural to his character, and 
afterward turned away his eyes, seeking with indifference sottie néw' 
object. In a short time, an order came to convey them ‘to the 
prison of the Conciergerie. Dumas, alréady overpowered by the’ 
dread of death, could with difficulty support himself; and S¢. Just, 
to whom he was tied, by the arm, was obliged’to drag him alotig.’ 
On turning round to go out, St. Just perceived, hung up against’ 
the wall, one of those framed papers that were so common’ at: 
that time in the public offices, on which were printed, in large let- 
ters, the Rights of Man. — He stopped before ‘it, and, hastily run- 
ning his eye over it, exclaimed’ proudly, “ It is to me, however, 
that they owe this.” _ A common porter who was standing there, 
waiting for an answer to a letter, observed to him, with a readiness 
worthy of remark, “‘ Why then did you not act according ‘to it ? 
you would not then have been where you are.”’’ vo ee 
Characters of Robespierre and St. Just. —‘ In order to gain the 
summit of power, Robesiatré had no other secret than the ‘abusé 
of two words—people and liberty. He wearied every sensible man 
with a never-ending repetition of his affected love of the people? 
but this attachment resembled that of an assassin for his poignard, 
when he is sure that its blade is sharp and well tempered. Devoid 
of influence in the Constituent Assembly, where his want of talents 
prevented him from being remarked among men of such superior 
ability, his immoderate ambition could not escape the keen observ 
ation of Mirabeau. ‘‘ That young man is to be feared,” said he 
to one of my friends who repeated it to me the same night ; “ and 
if he is not carefully watched, he will be successful, not by talerité 
or by eloquence, but by crime. If he be allowed to pursue hi 
career, he will be inferior to Cataline, and still more to Cromwell, 
but he will be more daring than either.” — It is surprizing how 
Jong the French were dupes to his hypocritical professions. ‘They 
were speedily disgusted with Marat, because he too soon and too 
frequently exposed the thirst of blood with which he was tormented ; 
for, though the people lend a willing ear to any who promise them 
happiness, they do not like to wade through scenes of murder 
in quest of it. The only party that had really the public good 
at heart was that of the Gironde ;— and they were not popular; 
because they conducted themselves with the same delicacy as those 
generous friends who never remind us of our obligations td 
them. Robespierre, on the other hand, had the art of appearing 
always anxious for the safety of the people, and continually in- 
vented dangers in order that he might have a right to claim their 
attachment and gratitude. Unhappily for France, he was dis- 
regarded too long, and he became terrible in the end only because 
be had not been discovered sufficiently soon. He had not dépth 
of genius to conceive any great plan of usurpation, nor elevation 
enough in his character to execute it. Of all the different methods 
of arriving at supreme power, he chose the worst —1 mean terror. 
He fancied that, by suppressing all liberty of thought, he freed 
himself from all obstacles, and ‘he began his career where tyrants 
commonly end theirs. He — in the quality most Sonn 
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tial to an ambitious man, — courage; his cowardice was like that of 
Thersites, the sight of a naked sword frightened him. _ He was’ 
not, however, the most dangerous of the monsters from whom 
France was delivered on the gth of Thermidor. St. Just, ‘who was - 
scarcely remarked when with him, and who, if I may so express 

myself, was absorbed in the orbit of this fearful Juminary, — 

St. Just sooner or later would have replaced and surpassed him. 

This young man (only twenty-six years of age) possessed impene- 

trable dissimulation ; his genius was vast; he conceived and pro- 

jected great schemes ; and, once decided on a step, he knew not 

what it was to retract. Death had no terrors for him, either in 

witnessing it in others or in its approaches to himself. He studied 

men not to know them but to destroy them; he sought out their 

passions to turn them against themselves. He connected himself 
with Robespierre not with the view of being useful to him, not to- 
instruct: himself in the path of crime, but that the deeds of 
Robespierre might secure to him one day the power of crushing’ 
his master. e was firm in danger, calm in the midstofa storm, 
and in victory cold as ice. His style of speaking was gloomy ; 
his hearets might imagine that each sentence announced a fresh 

calamity. He never convinced but always alarmed them. His- 

tory was familiar to him, but he called it to his aid only as he 
would have conjured up a spectre. His complexion had that livid 

appearance and shade of yellow which are so often indicative of 
internal discontent. His look was scrutinizing, sour and dissatis-’ 
fied : an expression of disdain never forsook his lips ; and his ears 
were always suspiciously attentive. He was not tall in stature, 

but his form was athletic; he had the head of Domitian on the 
body of Spartacus. Such was the portrait of this man, who 
passed over the field of ambition with the rapidity of a comet 


With the 9th of Thermidor, the tragical part of the his- 
tory of faction was closed as far as it regarded Paris: but. in 
the south of France many dreadful scenes of re-action took 
place, on the part of a people irritated by the cruelties of the 
Jacobins, and accustomed to give free scope to the impres- 
sions of the moment. At ‘Toulouse, Marseilles, Toulon, 
Lyons, Avignon, Arles, and other places, the people took 
the law into their own hands, and poured indiscriminate 
vengeance on all whom they considered as connected with 
the authors of their late oppression. Had the force of the 
allied armies been sufficient to accomplish in 1794 that which 
they performed twenty years later; the restoration of the 
Bourbons. would probably then have been hailed by the 
French nation as a signal deliverance. Time would not 
then have been given to a military ruler to interest a great part 
of the nation in the new order of things, by the gift of ho- 
nours, promotion, and property; nor would a generation 
have ‘grown up that were strangers to the name of Bourbon. 
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Prussia and Russia, however, held back at this most interest- 
ing period, and brought eventually on themselves those dis- 
asters which could be avenged only by raising all Europe to 
arms, and by shedding torrents of blood. 

M. LavaLuée’s book being confined to a history of the 
great factions, we pass over the contest of 13 Vendémiaire 
(4 October, 1795;) as comparatively unimportant, and pro- 
ceeu to consider the state of France under the government 
cf the five Directors. Of these, Carnot is already sufficiently 
known: Letourneur and Lareveillere-Lepaux have relapsed 
into their primitive obscurity; and it remains only to discuss 
the merits of Rewbel and Barras, both of whom were less 
culpable characters than several of their revolutionary bre- 
thren, but not intitled perhaps to the favourable report given 
of them by the present author. 


‘ Never was man less known than Rewbel ; never was a man 
judged with greater prejudice; and yet never man had a purer 
soul, a sincerer attachment to his country, a more correct appre- 
hension of the principles of true liberty, or a more conscientious 
view of the duties imposed on him by his situation. An opinion 
very unjust to him had gained credit, but time has rectifed it — 
he was supposed to have an inordinate love of money, and to 
have very little scruple in the means which he employed to pro- 
cure it. How could such ideas gain ground respecting a man 
whose mode of life announced straightened circumstances, and 
whose poverty was proved at his death? He had two great faults 
for the.times in which he lived; — an excellent heart, and an in- 
fiexible rectitude of principle, which gave to his public conduct 
a hastiness of manner that was mistaken for bad temper. He 
had also too general an appearance of mistrust; he thought that 
he saw corruption in all men. Interested individuals, whom he 
would not sutfer to enrich themselves at the expence of the public, 
and embarrassed men, whom he prevented from receiving what 
was due to them from the same source, imputed to avaricious ra- 


pacity a conduct which was only the result of a probity of cha-, 


racter that was respectable in itself, but repulsive by its unfeeling 
aapect- These are virtues never tolerated in France, if urbanity 
of manner does not accompany them. A denial affects a French- 
man but little; and the refusal even of an act of justice, if 
gracefully conveyed, is less disagreeable to him than a favour 


Conger rudeness of manner. Rewbel did not always place 


is confidence happily ; and the abuse of it by. some persons, in 
the situations which he had granted to them, increased the public 
prejudice against him. 

‘Barras. —‘ In spite of the abolition of nobility, this aristocratic 
chief continued to be surrounded by that species of charm which 
distinguished names never fail to excite long after titles have been 
suppressed. His taste for magnificence and pleasure drew round 
him a class of society little dangerous to government, wie 4 
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which, a. government is sometimes. glad to make use. I speak of 
; ladies and petits maitres. After the reign of the Convention, which 
i) | was always gloomy and sometimes disastrous, the capital began to 
stand in need of amusement: it was. of little importance how or 

with what: but to be amused: became the great business of life. 
A‘ former duchess came out of her retreat to.dance at the house of 

a:hair-dresser, who had become proprietor of a hotel; the royalist 
' brightened. up his countenance at the residence of the rich Jacobin ; 
| in short, every one drank deeply.of the cup of pleasure in order to 
| escape melancholy recollections. The waters of Lethe were re- 
| quired to drown the remembrance of former grandeur and recent 
| misfortune. The gay court of Barras was accordingly very bril- 
| liantly attended; he possessed a country-house ‘nd a splendid 
| estate in the neighbourhood of Paris; called Grosbois; and there 
all the courtiers assembled. He was.also fond of field-sports, and 
kept an immense pack of hounds; dancing followed; and the 
pleasures of the table gave a finish to the whole. At dawn of 
day, they returned to. Paris, where the luxury and pomp of royalty 
surrounded the envied Director. How could he be. otherwise 
than the idol of a city in which shew and splendor are necessaries 
of life? He had, moreover, on several critical occasions, shewn 
" considerable courage, which is a great step towards the favour of 








Frenchmen ; and it was a still greater in the opinion of a consider- 
able number of Conventionalists who were now members of the 
two councils, and whose lives he had more than once saved,’ 





Py The Directory was installed in the end of 1795, and con- 
ducted the government for some time with high repute; the 
successes of Morcau and Bonaparte affording ample materials 
| : of exultation to the nation, and holding out the prospect of 
Ai a speedy peace with Austria. Meantime, the liberty enjoyed 
under the new constitution gave rise to a very free circulation 
of opinions on matters of politics, and to the formation of a 
age opposition in the two houses of the legislature. 
is party derived a great accession of strength after the 
elections in the spring of 1797, and reckoned from that time 
| among its chiefs Pichegru, Vaublanc, Boissy d’ Anglas, Carnot, 
ig Barthélémy, and other names of great distinction. The de- 
| clared object of these men was to soften the rigour of the 
revolutionary measures, to give France the benefit of peace 
and freedom, and to forbear from all. interference with the 
affairs of their neighbours: but their opponents ventured to 
accuse them of deeper designs, and alleged that these plausible 
I pretences were merely a cloak for the secret measures neces- 
sary to accomplish the return of the Bourbons. Be this as it 
may, the question was suddenly set at rest on the 18th of : 
| Fructidor, (4 September, 1797,) by a military force acting | 
under Augereau and guided by Barras, who seized the per- 
sons of the leaders of opposition, circulated pretended presis 
: : oO 
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of ‘their treachery to the cause of liberty, and obtained ftom .. 
the intimidated remnant of the legislature a decree to transs: 
port them to Cayenne. — Peace was soon afterward concluded: 
with Austria, and Bonaparte departed on‘his romantic expe- 
dition to Egypt. The year 1798 passed without any public 
conyulsion, but in 1799 the renewal of the continental war 
and the bad success of the French arms brought great dis- 
credit on the Directory, and gave life toa new opposition; which 
was composed indeed of men far inferior to their predecessors, 
but still capable of causing considerable annoyance to a waver- 
ing cabinet. This circumstance led, in the first instance, to 
a partial change in the Directory on the 30th of Prairial 
(18 June, 1799,) and on the return of Bonaparte, a few months 
afterward, to the more decisive alteration of 18 Brumaire 
(8 November). M. Lavatnt£ was enabled by his official 
situation to know all the particulars of this memorable event, 
and the reader will find in them a display of the characteristic 
artifice for which Napoleon has been so celebrated. 


‘ Lucien Bonaparte was named at this time President of the 
Council of Five Hundred, and Le Brun placed at the head of the 
Council of Elders. Le Brun had considerable experience; he 
began his career under the Chancellor Meaupeou, the destroyer 
of the Parliaments in the reign of Louis XV., and was a man 
deeply versed in the wiles of despotism. Add to these two of the 
Directors, some Generals who were intimate with Bonaparte, and 
his two brothers, but not Jerome, who was then a mere boy: also 
a few personal friends, and the only one of the ministers who was 
useful in such a case:—the rest were mere subalterns and in- 
struments in the hands of others. They were on their guard 
against the other three Directors: they feared the fluctuating dis- 
position of Barras, and the jacobinical indiscretion of Moulins. 
They respected Gohier, but they doubted his principles; he was 
at that time President of the Directory. No part of the plot 
transpired. On the 17th of Brumaire, at six in the morning, Szeyes 
and Roger Ducos left the Luxembourg on horseback, on pretence of 
an airing ; the guard of the Directory deserted at seven, and re- 
paired to the Tuileries, which were soon to be the head-quarters 
of government. At eight o’clock, the three Directors had not 
heard any thing; nor was this surprising, because the police no 
longer acted under their orders. — The attention of Gohier had, 
howcver, been awakened by a circumstance trifling in itself, but 
which seemed to him suspigious; at ten o'clock of the evening 
before, Madame Gohier had received a note from Madame Bona- 
parte, containing an invitation to breakfast on the next morning at 
seven ;— the hour was unusual for ladies, and the note was press- 
ing; she was urged also to bring her interesting little daughter. 
‘* We will pass the day together,” said Madame Bonaparte, 
adding an earhest request to Madame Gohier to use every means 
in her power to induce hr husband to accompany her to this 

: breakfast. 
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breakfast. ‘‘ He shall be at liberty at ten o’clock ; he can return 

. to preside at the Council whenever he chuses.” The hour for the . 

breakfast, the urgent request not to come without her child, and. 

| the pressing solicitations for himself, caused M. Gohier to make 
some reflections. ‘ She has fears for my wife and child,” said he; 

| “‘ that isevident. She thinks that they will be safer near her than 
in the palace of the Luxembourg; she wishes for my presence 
also: but why all this mystery? It is necessary that you should 
| go,” said the Director to his wife; ‘and you will easily find a 
| pretext to write me a line, on some trivial matter. A single word 
. will be sufficient to make me master of the business.” Madame 
Gohier set out as early as seven o’clock ; she was faithful to the 
| charge given to her; and three quarters of an hour afterward a 
man_ on horseback brought the following note to the President. 
“* Madame Bonaparte is distressed beyond measure that you did 

not come: and I write at her request to urge you still to join us. 
‘ The entertainment will be delightful, all the family are here, and 
every one is gay. The officers are in full uniform. The General 
is in his closet, and desired me to press you to come; he zs busy 

at present with Lucien. He is doubtless going tv the country, as 

the court-yard 1s filled with saddle-horses.” Such was the purport, 

ty if not the exact words of the note; and the President was no 








longer in doubt. He soon received a message from the Council 
of Elders, conveying an order to remove the legislative body to 
St. Cloud ; the constitution having vested such a right in that 
council. Bonaparte was charged by the decree with the execution 
of this measure ; he had already presented himself at the bar of 
te the Council, and made protestations of his zeal; the troops de- 
te parted for St. Cloud. On the receipt of the message, M. Gohier 
sent out to call the Directory together, but Moulins was the only 
Mt i , one who came; Szeyes and Roger Ducos were gone, and Barras 
iq pretended indisposition. It was, however, necessary for the exe- 
cution of the decree that it should bear the great seal, and for 
; this purpose the law required a majority of the members of the 
Directory. I arrived at the Luxembourg, as usual, at half past 
eight in the morning, when nothing had transpired, and every bod 
was completely in ignorance of passing events. ‘“ The President 
ay has been asking for you,” said a person to me. I had just passed 
it. through Paris, where all was quiet. I stepped up to the Council- 
i hall. Moulins went out; and the Minister of the Interior, who 
| had remained only a few minutes with the two Directors, preceded 
1 him. M. Gohier perceived me. — “ A proclamation must be made 
to the people of Paris,” said he: “ four lines will be enough. — 
Announce to them that the measure proposed is necessary for the 
ood of the state. Enjoin them to be calm and tranquil, in the 
orm of words that you usually adopt.” — He shewed me the de-- 
cree. — ‘‘ Come,” said he, * you can draw up the proclamation 
; in my closet, it will be sooner done.”? I did so, and gave it to 
| him. Some moments afterward the troops arrived, and took pos- 
session of the different posts of the Luxembourg ; Gohier ordered 
his horses to his carriage, sent for Moulins, and they went to the 
| | Tuileries 
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Tuileries with the seals. They were sure of finding there Sieyes 
and Ducos, and the decree was forthwith sealed. 

‘ The constitution required that, in case the legislative body 
should be transferred from Paris, the Executive Directory should 
follow it. It was known that Gofier was preparing to go to St. 
Cloud, and it was intimated to him that he had better not quit 
Paris ; he replied that it was his duty to obey the laws, and that 
he should do so. He was then enjoined to remain in his palace, 
‘but his person was respected, and merely an officer of the staff 
was placed to watch over him. On the first day his friends were 
not prevented from coming to visit him; and I remained with him 
till eleven at night. Two of the Directors had inrolled themselves 
in the new ranks: the President was in a state of arrest ; and the 
Directory was, in fact, disorganized. This was exactly what the 
conspirators wished. — In the morning of the 18th, Barras nego- 
ciated for himself. Bonaparte owed him a debt of gratitude, be- 
cause he had protected him against Carnot, and had procured for 
him the command of the army of Italy, the origin of all his 
power and glory. 

‘ On the same day (the 18th), the Council of Five Hundred as- 
sembled in the hall of the Orangerie at St. Cloud, and the Council 
of Elders in one of the great rooms of the Palace. Lucien Bona- 
parte took his seat as President of the Council of Five Hundred. 
The troops, drawn up in order of battle, were in the castle-court, 
and the grenadiers at the doors of the Assembly. The opening 
of the session was very noisy. Those members of the Assembly 
who were friends of liberty were shocked by the presence of the 
military, and several speakers inflamed the rising indignation. — 
Lucien attempted to calm them, but became the object of the 
keenest reproaches. Bonaparte then entered, alone. The dis- 
contented surrounded him; cries of 2 bas le dictateur, a bas le 
tyran, were heard on all sides ; and several poignards were raised 
against him. This was the great fault, since it rendered the 
military necessary actors on the scene. The grenadiers broke open 
the door, and Bonaparte was rescued : — Lucien threw off his toga, 
went out, and harangued the troops. They returned with fixed 
bayonets; some of the Deputies called factious were arrested ; 
others escaped ; the hall was cleared, the Assembly was dissolved, 
the military were triumphant, and the revolution was complete. 
The members of the party met soon afterward, and re-embodied 
themselves, giving notice of this step to the Council of Elders. 
The abolition of the Directory was decreed, together with the ex- 
clusion of the refractory deputies ; and a provisional government 
was appointed, to be composed of three Consuls, Bonaparte, Sieyes, 
and Roger Ducos. The Council was adjourned to the ist of Ven- 
tose (above three months), and was to be replaced during this in- 
terregnum by a commission of twenty-five members. The Council 
of Elders sanctioned all these measures, and decreed that on 
‘this day Bonaparte had merited the thanks of his country. This 
intelligence reached Paris at night, when the streets resounded 
with cries of Vive Bonaparte, and half the town was — 
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without: any orders from the police. The people were delighted, 
and thought that the revolution which had just taken. place ,.was 
done for and by their new champion. Two men alone, who had 

erfully assisted him, (Sicyes and Lucien, ) did not believe this, 
rut fancied that they had been labouring for themselves.’ 


‘From the date of the 18th of Brumaire, political con- 
yulsion was at.an end; and we find ourselves at liberty to sus- 
pend. the chronological examination of M. LavaL.ér’s work, 
for, the purpose of offering a few remarks on its general 
merits. | It seldom falls.to the lot of reviewers to contemplate 
a ‘more'striking mixture of beauties and defects: we have on 
the one hand a style enriched with all the stores of a lively 
imagination, and on the other a narrative disfigured by an 
incessant recurrence of the errors into which every writer 


must fall who consults his fancy instead of his judgment. 


Let us take for example the observations on the character of 
Bonaparte, which M. Lava.tLéE makes repeated attempts to 


-delineate. At times he seems fully aware (Vol. iii. pp. 246— 


265.) of the low cunning which this extraordinary man prac- 
tised to gain popularity; accusing: him openly (p. 252.) of 


‘the murder of Pichegru, and expressing a due abhorrence 


(p. 262.) of the judicial assassination of the Duke. d’ Enghien ; 
yet not scrupling in another passage (p. 305.) to suppose him 
impelled by humanity to desist from the pursuit of his enemies ; 


_and, seriously asserting (p. 359.) that it was only in the 
affairs of Spain that he began to act a deceitful part. — After 
~all the sang froid shewn in late.years by Bonaparte in sacri- 
ficing his friends and supporters.on the mere chance of an 
~eventual: advantage to himself, we were, we confess, some- 


what surprized at finding M. Lavatiér picture him (Vol. iii. 
p: 374.) with all imaginable gravity as a man capable of 
ardent and constant friendship. _ In another place, he at- 
tempts a comparative estimate .of “Napoleon’s military talents, 


and.sets him (p..183.) above all captains, whether Alexan- 
oder, Hannibal, Cesar, Tamerlane, Condé, Turenne, or Prince 
' Eugene, but: makes a respectful pause when he comes to 
“Marlborough, — a pause to be assigned not to deliberate com- 
' parison, but to the magnificent conception formed by French- 


men of that warrior who so often defeated their country- 
men. Finally, the overthrow of Bonaparte, it seems, must 
be ascribed, not to his own intolerable tyranny, but to the 


machinations of a secret party, who contrived to stimulate 
this. denevolent man to bad enterprizes, such as the wars of 


‘Spain and, Russia, in order that they might raise themselves 


»on-his ruin | 


Many 
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Many other’ parts of’ this History exhibit the same con- 
trast. The author‘acts very properly in reseuing the- society 
of Free-masons (Vol.i. p. 54.) from the singular charge of 
having originated the French Revolution; and the retreat of 
the Prussians from Champagne in 1792 is very justly ascribed 


_ not to any secret manceuvres, but to such plain causes ‘as the 


want of provisions, the sickness of the soldiers, and disap- 
pointment in not being joined by the inhabitants of the country : 
— but scarcely has M. LAvatLte begun to gain a footing in 
our confidence, when he dispels the pleasing impression by a 
long string of errors and mis-statements. He says in’ one 
passage (Vol. ii. p. 127.) that the death of Madame Eliza- 
beth followed closely on that of the Queen, whereas the one 


‘event took place in October 1793 and the other in the follow- 


ing May; and the Executive Directory are censured (Vol. iii. 


p- 13.) for their conduct with regard to our expedition to 
~Quiberon, when in fact the whole of that unfortunate busi- 


ness was over before the Directory was appointed. © Again, 
we are assured (Vol. iii. p. 444.), with the greatest composure, 
that the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru in the spring of 
1804 was planned at a public dinner given at a French coffee- 
house in Leicester-fields, in the presence of all the waiters 
and the‘ servants of the principal guests. Suwarrow, who 
might be called the enemy of the Turks par excellence, ‘is 
said (Vol. iii. p. 123.) to have invaded Italy in 1799 with an 
army composed of Zurks and Russians ; and, as if one blun- 
der of the kind were insufficient, we are told (p. 198.) that the 
Russians, the Turks, and the Austrians, soon overran Italy to 
the gates of Genoa. Adverting to Bonaparte’s disastrous re- 
treat from Moscow, M. Lava.tée asserts (p. 300.) that, had 
Murat kept his promise of holding out five days at Wilna, 
seven-ecighths of the French army eussent éé sawvés; an 
expression which a plain matter-of-fact man could hardly 
translate otherwise than that they “ would have made a’re- 
surrection from their graves.” The far-famed day of Waterloo 
meets with no better treatment : — ‘ One instant,’ he says, 
‘ was given to treachery, and absorbed the glory of twenty- 
five years.’ The same luckless fate pursues the author when 
he ventures to touch on English ground. He states that 
‘ Bonaparte, when on board the Bellerophon, was visited 


‘(p: 440.) by crowds of English in the roads of Portsmouth ;’ 


and our news-paper-proprietors are declared (p. 459.) to live 
parfaitement tranquilles with an income of 4o or ’50;000l. 
sterling a-year ! ‘These blunders, incredible as they:may ap- 
pear, are not extraordinary in French writers; and they are 
‘to be matched by the curious rumours which some of our own 

country- 
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countrymen, travellers, and news-paper-editors, circulate with 
respect toour Gallicneighbours. France, according to these 
reporters, has been on the eve of a grand convulsion during 
the last eighteen months; and she will continue to be exhi- 
bited, year after year, in the same enviable predicament, until 


_the public grow weary. of the tale, and are induced by. our 
_ journalists to look with equal wonder to some other quarter of 
_ the world. : : 


_M. LavaLée’s composition is.so animated, and so rich in 
descriptive passages, that we might add many to our extracts, 


_ample as they are, in which he has sketched with a glowing 
pencil the horrors of the French Revolution. Our southern 
. neighbours are greatly in the habit of valuing books by their 


stage-effect; and among them the ablest writer in prose. as 
in ‘poetry is not the man who analyzes truth and reasons 


soundly, but he who can paint a great event with the most 


vivid colouring. Metaphor, personification, and apostrophe 
consequently become the favourite study of French authors, 
and are introduced with a boldness which, if applied to a 
topic of British history, would be apt to startle a reader and 
even an homme de letires of this northern clime. These 
flights, indeed, may be carried to a considerable length in cases 
in which, asin a history of the French Revolution, the dis- 
tance of the scene and the difference of language give the sub- 


ject somewhat of a romantic air: but, even-allowing M. La- 


VALLEE the benefit of all the latitude of French composition, 
we must pronounce that several parts of his book violate every 
rule of sober criticism. What is the reader to think of his 
comparing Paris during the Revolution (Vol. ii. p. 7.) to an 
immoveable Colossus, or to the bull of Phalaris devouring 
with sang froid itsinnumerable victims? Bonaparte’s arma- 
ment at Boulogne in 1805 is said (Vol. iii. p. 292.) to have 
‘surpassed the grand armada of Agamemnon assembled. at 
Aulis, or even the numerous prows .directed by Duillius to 
the shores of Carthage :’ — but the most wonderful of all his 
effusions is the lamentation (Vol. ii. p. 272.) over the endless 
executions of his countrymen in 1794, when ‘ the bones of 
the innocent sufferers in Lyons were carried into the bosom 
of the ocean, to be dashed against the skeletons of the victims 
sacrificed in Nantes by Carrier 

It is now time to bring our report to a close; and we shall 
do this by laying before our readers a couple of rather curious 


extracts. 


Ignorance of the French Revolutionists.—‘ At the time when 
the superintendance of the Louvre was intrusted to me by the 
Minister Roland,'a member of the Departmental Council of. the 
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Seine presented himself at my office, and was introduced into m 
private room. I requested him to shew me the names of those who 
authorized his mission, and he presented them immediately. I 
thought it was civil to invite him to read them. ‘ No,” said he, 
without hesitation, ‘‘ read them yourself. I can manage to read 
print, but I am not skilled in writing.” I was fortunate enough 
to refrain from laughing.’ — 

‘ The Revolutionary Commune had among other prerogatives 
assumed that of acting as Censor of literary publications. I had 
occasion, one day, te send to these gentlemen a dramatic effusion 
in which I made use of the familiar phrase, “‘ dame Nature,” in 
this manner: “ people would gladly have the matter thus, but 
Dame Nature says otherwise.” My manuscript was returned to 
me with leave to print it: but, on casting my eye on the passage 
just quoted, I found that the sapient Censor had erased Dame and 
written Citoyenne. 

‘ The town of St. Menehould is noted for its savoury pieds de 
cochon (pigs’ feet), which are well known in cooks’ shops and 
eating-houses by the name of pieds 2 la St. Menehould. It hap- 
pened that a member of the Revolutionary Commune of Paris, 
being sent in quest of a fugitive, overtook him in this town, and 
thus reported the affair in a procés verbal, which I saw: “ I de- 
clare that I arrested this individual in an inn at St. Menehould, 
while eating a foot of the said saint.” ’ 


At one time, (after 18 June, 1799,) the Executive Direc- 
tory had among its members three who were lawyers; a 
circumstance which gives M. Lava.&e occasion to make the 
following significant observations on the effect of entrusting 
political discussions to gentlemen of the long robe: 


‘A member of the Directory, speaking to me one day of the 
difficulties occasioned in the acts of a body composed of five mem- 
bers by the habits of life which the profession of a lawyer caused 
men to contract, added, ‘** we have three here, with whom it is 
impossible to bring any thing to a close. They manage the affairs of 
government as they would conduct a law-process. When any par- 
ticular object is discussed, one speaks on it, another for it, and 
the third against it : which method of proceeding creates a slowness, 
an obscurity, and a confusion in our deliberations, that are ex- 
tremely injurious to public business, the success.of which depends 
almost always on rapidity of executien. It is in vain to reason 
with them on this head ; the rage for speaking carries all before it ; 
and every circumstance affords them fresh matter for debate. 
Three-fourths of the sitting are thus consumed without any — 
being decided ; all is to be begun again on the next morning ; an 
fortunate is it even thenif they do not come armed with fresh ar- 

uments drawn from the Pandects, to approve or condemn 2 
attle.’ In this picture, unhappily too true a representation 
of what passed in the Directory, we perceive the mania of all 
lawyers; and certainly Merlin de Douay, Treillard, and Lareveillére 
Arp. Rev. VoL, Lxxxv. Ti Lepauz, 
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Lepauzx, (the men in question,) were by no means exceptions to 
the rule:’ 


We are sorry to conclude our criticism by observing that 
the printing of this eloquent and impressive work seems to 
have been conducted with unpardonable haste; being replete 


with errors, and with repetitions even of words badly spelled, 
such as abscence, occupper, &c. 


- 
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Art. IV. Ideen iiber die Politik, &c.; i.e. Ideas respecting the 
Political Constitutions and Commercial Intercourse of the 
rincipal Nations of the Antient World. By A. H.L. HEEREn, 
ofessor of History at Gottingen, &c. 5 Vols. 8vo. Got- 
tingen. 1812—15. 


A LtHover none of the various productions of this author 
«* have ever appeared in an English dress, he is held in high 
estimation as an historical critic, both among his own country- 
men and among the other literary nations of the Continent. 
He possesses at once a more profound knowlege of the antient 
languages than most of those persons enjoyed who have specu- 
lated on antient history, and a more philosophical mind than 
we generally find united with great attainments in verbal cri- 
ticism. To these qualifications, he adds a very extensive 
acquaintance with all that modern travellers have done to illus- 
trate the remains of antiquity in the countries which were 
the scenes of antient histary, to settle geographical positions, 
and to throw light on the eustoms of former times by a com- 
parison with those which still prevail among nations whose 
institutions are least susceptible of change. A lively imagina- 
tion, a happy talent for sketching the characteristic features of 
local scenery and connecting them with the peculiar habits 
and condition of the people, and a style in which a slight 
mixture of metaphorical language exercises the reader’s fancy 
without being allowed to violate the simplicity which is ap- 
propriate to the subject, combine to make M. HEEREN’s 
volumes not less attractive than important. ) 

The earnestness with which this author occasionally ur 
his. ideas may perhaps be attributed to the circumstance that 
his book is in a considerable degree composed of the Lectures, 
which he delivers with great reputation in the University of 
Gottingen. A-man who maintains opinions which he knows 
to be original, under such circumstances, is naturally led to 
plead more strongly in their defence, and to assume a greater 
vivacity and emphasis of manner, than if he wrote without 
any reference to an audience. 

The 
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‘The work of which we are speaking is by no means recent, 
and some of the preceding portions of it have already been 
noticed by us (M. 2. Vol. xi. p.555., and Vol. xxii. p. 497-): 
but it has received such augmentations in succeeding editions 
that this, which is the third, may claim our notice as a new 
performance. According to the. author’s plan, three parts, 
each of two volumes, are to contain his remarks on the poli- 
tical and commercial state of the three great divisions of the 
globe, down to the time of Alexander the Great; a fourth is 
to comprize the period of the Macedonian and Roman do- 
minion; and he expresses his wish, rather than his hope, of 
descending to the interesting sera of the Saracenic power. The 
part actually executed extends only to the decline of the in- 
dependence of Greece. 

In the section appropriated to Asia, M. HEEREN-opens with 
a general view of the geographical features and peculiar pro- 
ductions of this favoured quarter of the globe, and an ani- 
mated picture of the habits of those nomadic nations which 
roam over the steppes of Tartary, or among the hills that 
branch from Mount Taurus, or in the deserts of Arabia. 
Respecting them he observes : 


‘ Their mode of life has a remarkable influence on the nature 
of their social relations. Civil institutions, such as those to which 
we are accustomed from our infancy, can never exist among them, 
since they require for their production the appropriation of land, 
and fixed habitations. The natural ties of consanguinity supply 
the place. of our artificial institutions, and are among them of a 
stronger texture and wider extent, because they include not onl 
single families but whole tribes and nations. The heads of families 
and tribes fill the place of magistrates, and are at once judges in 
peace and leaders in war; exercising an authority which fre- 
quently degenerates into the most unlimited despotism. The 
occasions, also, are not rare on which, either by force or free 
election, the chiefs of single tribes have become the leaders of the 
whole nation ; and, like Cyrus, Attila, and Timur, at the head of 
powerful armies, have spread death and desolation over rich and 
fertile countries, and over-run more than one quarter of the 
globe with their countless hosts. The sequel of our investigations 
will shew that an accurate knowlege of the manners and institu- 
tions of these nomadic nations is of the utmost importance, not 
only to Asiatic history, but to the general history of our species. 
Revolutions which have involved the condition not of Asia alone, 
but of Africa and Europe, have received their first impulse from 
them.. Rushing in swarms from their hills or deserts, they have 
subdued the rich and civilized inhabitants of the fertile plains of 
Southern Asia, diffused themselves as far as their plundering 
hordes could reach, and have thus become the founders of unwieldy 
kingdoms, while they themselves _— or partially gee, the - 
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barren countries of their origin for more attractive abodes. 
Familiarity with the arts of luxury and effeminacy, and the in- 
fluence of a change of climate, soon preduce an alteration in their 
modes of life, the victors assuming the manners of the van- 
quished; a process to which a nomadic people are the more inclined, 
because they are strangers to the ties of country : — they become 
luxurious, without acquiring intellectual or moral refinement ; —and 
they usually plunge the deeper into sensual indulgence, the more 
sudden their transition has been from their previous barbarism. | 
Thus enfeebled, circumstances must determine what shall be the 
duration of their power. — From the countries which they left, or 
from others of the same description, a new and uncorrupted race 
of men issues, to erect a new kingdom on the ruins of the former, 
and to experiencé the same vicissitudes which have attended their 
predecessors. This, if we except the Macedonian dominion, (the 
only instance in which Europeans have established a permanent 
power in the heart of Southern Asia,) is a sketch of the history 
of this quarter of the world. So-rose and sank in antient times 
the kingdoms of the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, and 
the Parthians; so, in the middle ages, the Arabian power; and 
by the same process were formed in later times the Tartar and 
Mogul empires, of which the mouldering ruins still exist.’ (P.70.) 


When describing the limits within which these Tartar-tribes 
are chiefly found, the author takes a circumstance for granted 
that is by no means certain ; viz. that the chain of moun- 
tains, which the antients called Taurus, is prolonged from. 
the southern shore of the Caspian, till it meets the ridge which 
forms the northern and north-western boundary of India.. 
«It is not known to the moderns,” says Major Rennell, 
(Memoir, p. 189.) ** what course this chain takes, after it 
leaves the neighbourhood of the Caspian sea; or whether it 
docs in reality join the Indian Caucasus.” He appears to 
deem it probable that the latter is the case; yet, from the 
accounts which he quotes, it seems as if all that could exist 
were some low ranges of hills, by no means sufficient to con- 
stitute the continuance of a chain of mountains. 

From the general survey of the geography, population, 
and productions of Asia, M. HErren proceeds to a descrip- 
tion of the Persian empire, according to its Satrapies; and: 
the mention of Persepolis leads him into a long and very 
curious discussion, which we noticed in our former article, 
respecting the rank which it held among the other great cities 
of the empire, and the use of those buildings of which such 
stupendous ruins still remain. The carvings on the front of 
the sepulchres, which Mr. Bryant had referred to Arkite and 
Ophite symbols, are satisfactorily explained by M. Herren 
from the doctrines of the Zend Avesta, which, as published 
by Anquetil du Perron, he receives as above all suspicion of 
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forgery. He is not, we think, equally successful in his at- 
tempts to identify Persepolis with Pasargade, where the 
tomb of Cyrus. stood; since both Greek and Latin authors 
most expressly distinguish them. He shews, indeed, that 
Persepolis may be a translation of Parsagade*, the camp of 
the Persians: but his argument that it must be so, because 
the Greeks never in any instance gave entirely new names to 
foreign places, is incorrect. Egyptian Thebes, for example, 
was not called by any name among the natives analogous to, 
this which the Greeks gave it. That Alexander, who had. 
spared. Babylon and. Susa, should have burnt . Persepolis,. 
proves, according to M. HEEren, that it must have held even 
a higher place than these cities in the veneration of the 
Persians ; and that -by this act he must have intended’ to 
manifest to the Asiatics, that the power which they had 
obeyed had completely passed’away. ‘This, we conceive, is a 
refinement not warranted by history. Whatever credit may 
be due to the common story of Thais, Parmenio surely would 
not have opposed an act proceeding from such a profound 
view of policy; and in.the conduct of Alexander it is vain’ to, 
look for uniform consistency. 

A very interesting appendix to Vol. i. contains a disser~ 
tation by G. F. Grotefend on the cuneiform characters of the 
Persepolitan inscriptions; a name which he has substituted 
for the common phrases of nail-headed and arrow-headed, 
because these differences arise merely from the nature of the 
material on which the inscription is made, .or from the fancy: 
of the artist. He has hitherto attempted to decypher and 
read into words only the first of the three classes of inscrip- 
tions which are found at Persepolis; namely, those in which 
the lines of which the letters are formed do not intersect each 
other. He concludes, very positively, that the course of the 
characters is from left to right, not perpendicular, nor 
Bespogndoy, as others have supposed; that they are completely 
alphabetical, not syllabic or arbitrary; and that the Zendic¢ 
language, the antient Median, in which the laws of Zoroaster 
are preserved, is that into which these characters are to be 
read. Accordingly,. by the help of Anguetil du Perron’s 
Zendic Dictionary, he interprets one of the inscriptions 
(Niebuhr, Tom. ii. Pl. xxiv. G.) “ Xerxes, rex fortis, rex 
regum, Darii regis filius, orbis rector.’ We could have 
wished, for the plausibility of his explanation, that precisely 
the same characters, as those which he assigns to Xerxes rex 
fortis, had not been found on a vase engraved by Caylus, 
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where an inscription in honour of a king wouid hardly be ~ 
sought, however appropriate to the walls of Persepolis. It 

should be mentioned that Lichtenstein differs entirely from 
Grotefend respecting the direction in which the characters are 
to be read, and the interpretation that is to be put on them. 


M. HErEren, however, is disposed to accede to M. Grotefend, 
and makes the following reflections : 


‘ Independently of the elucidations of Persian antiquities which 
these monuments promise, they lead us one step farther into the 
history of the most important of all human inventions, after that 
of language ; viz. the origin of alphabetical writing. The cunel- 
form character is so simple in its component parts, that it has all 
the appearance of being a primeval alphabet: it consists only of 
two elements, the wedge and the rectangle *; and with fewer than 
these it is impossible that an alphabet should be formed. To this, 
and tothe total want of curves, we must attribute the apparently 
superfluous number of strokes of which some of the letters are 
composed. It is also quite clear, from the nature of this character, 
that it has not originated from picture-writing. An alphabet 
which had been derived from picture-writing, if such a derivation 
be conceivable, would bear traces of that variety by which this 
method of representing ideas is characterized. It has a!so been 
shewn by Grotefend that it is not syllabic. What, then, remains but 
to suppose that it was from its first origin alphabetic, though it 
may have undergone various modifications and improvements? The 
very multiplicity and superfluity of its strokes seems to shew that 
it has been formed by a Jaborious analysis of sound, and with a de- 
sire to allow not even a single aspiration to escape without being 
represented. It appears to be of Asiatic origin ; and it is so dif- 
ferent not only from the hieroglyphic of Egypt, but also from the 
alphabetical character as we find it on the Rosetta stene, as to 
repel the idea of a common origin. The discoveries which have 
already been made at Babylon and Persepolis prove that it was 
diffused over a great part of Upper Asia, and adopted by different 
nations, who formed new letters, but still derived from the same 
radical elements of the wedge and the rectangle. As it is found 
in three different states on the-walls of Persepolis, its origin must 
ascend far beyond the time of the Persian monarchy ; and, since 
it can scarcely be doubted that the first and simplest of them is 
an alphabet of the Zendic language, we are naturally led to seek 
for its native country in Media, where this language and the doc- 
trine of Zoroaster prevailed. On the other hand, the circumstance 
that the cuneiform letters are found in the Babylonian inscriptions 
would seem to point to an Aramean origin.’ (P. 606.) 


Volume II. begins with a section on the Phoenicians, in 
which the author collects the fragments that have been pre- 





* The character here meant almost exactly resembles 2 pair of 
compasses, opened at a right angle. | 
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served to us respecting this interesting people; to whom history 
has been so far from repaying the obligation of the invention 
or diffusion of letters, that it has left us alinost wholly igno- 
rant of that internal condition, by which the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprize was so remarkably cherished. He traces 
the progress of their colonial establishments and excursions 
among the islands and on the main-land of Greece, the more 
western parts of the Mediterranean, the S. of Spain and N. 
of Africa, and into the great Atlantic and the recesses of the 
Baltic: he is even disposed to admit, with Rennell, on the 
authority of Herodotus, that they were the first cireumnavi- 
gators of Africa: and he replies ingeniously to the objections 
which Mannert and Gosselin have urged against the truth of 
this story. — The Babylonians succeed to the Phoenicians. — 
The following extract is made from a passage in which the 
author is vindicating the accounts of Babylon from the charge 
of exaggeration: ’ 


‘ Assuming a fact which the investigations of recent critics 
have made probable, that the Babylonian power was founded by 
the Chaldeans, a nomadic people from the mountains of Taurus 
and Caucasus, the accounts of Herodotus, which have so often 
been charged with falsehood, become credible. Others, who like 
him speak from their own observation, relate similar things of the 
principal cities of Asia; and we must not make our own experience 
the standard to determine what is possible in different climates 
and circumstances. The pyramids of Egypt, the wall of China, 
and the grotto-temples of Elephanta, are still in existence, as a 
warning to that criticism which would limit the effects of a whole 
nation’s labours, concentrated on one undertaking. It is the pe- 
culiarity of great despotic kingdoms, such as have always existed 
in Asia, to unite the whole strength of a commnnity on a single 
object ; and they have been enabled to accomplish works which 
have no parallel in European countries, by forcibly collecting po- 
pulation from distant parts on a particular spot, and maintaining 
them by the help of the extraordinary fertility of the soil. To 
this consideration it is to be added that the great cities of Asia 
have arisen in quite a different manner from those of Europe. 
They have been usually the consequences of the settlement of 
nomadic conquerors, who have established themselves in the lands 
which they have seized, and have passed from their former roving 
life to fixed dwelling-places and the cultivation of the earth. The 
manner in which this change has commonly taken place has. been; 
that the camp of the leader has been pitched near to a city already 
in existence; and that from this camp a new city has arisen;far 
surpassing the former in extent, raised by the labour of the con- 
quered inhabitants, and bearing the marks of its origin from an 
encampment in its quadrangular form and its strait intersecting 
streets. When, under these circumstances, a country farnished if 
abundance all the materials - building, whetr the sod sup I - 
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bricks and springs of bitumen gave mortar, is it wonderful that 
works should have been accomplished which would have been im- 

racticable in Europe? It was in this way that the Chaldeans 
founded Babylon. e need gnly appeal to the exclamation of 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, Dan.iv. 27., ‘* This isthe great Baby- 
Jon which I have founded!” Isaiah gives us a still more distinct 
testimony : ‘‘ Behold the land of the Chaldeans, a people that till 


lately was not a people! The Assyrians enclosed it and gave it to. 


the dwellers in the wilderness. They removed the wandering 
tribes into settled habitations, and built the palaces of the land.” 
XXiii. 13. in Michaélis’s translation.’ (P. 170.) 

A city so rich, populous, and luxurious as Babylon, enjoy- 
ing the advantage of the Euphrates for navigation, must of 
course have been a great centre of commerce. M. HEEREN 
enumerates the various articles which antient authors inform 
us were employed for food or clothing, for luxury or re- 
ligion; and with great acuteness he traces the countries 
whence they must have been procured, by means of the ac- 
counts which we have of their respective productions. ‘Their 
precious stones, their large dogs, and their cochineal, were 
supplied by India, or the countries on its north and west; 
and the shawls of Cashmir, which form the most costly orna- 
ment of a Parisian élégante, were in high request in the 
harams of Babylon and Susa. The caravans by which this 
traffic was maintained took a northern direction from Babylon 
to the Caspian gates; thence to Alexandria in Asia; and, the 
course dividing here, one branch proceeded eastwards, and 
another northwards to Bactra, which long before the time of 
the Grecian conquest, had been a great emporium of the 
eastern states of Asia. With the countries which border 
von the Levant, Babylon communicated by a route which 
Strabo has described, passing through the steppes of Mesopo- 
tamia, and reaching the Euphrates at Anthemusias. As an 
illustrator of the commerce of the anticnts, we think that 
M. Heeren’s chief merit consists in bringing to light the 
track which their inland traffic must have followed ; a subject 
‘much less discussed by preceding writers than their maritime 
intercourse, and yet more immediately connected with the 
propagation of arts and letters, which must have spread over 


- wide regions by means of internal communication, before 


they were carried by navigation to countries separated by the 
sea. 

The section which follows, on the Scythian nations, is chiefly 
a commentary on that part of Herodotus in which he de- 
scribes their habits and institutions, and the situation of their 
several tribes, with such minuteness that, according to Major 
Repnell, no modern author could give such a picture of the 
| | nations 
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nations inhabiting the same countries, at the:time when 
he wrote his Geography of Herodotus. The remainder of 
the volume is occupied with India, of which, in his earlier 
editions, the author had said nothing or spoken very briefly. 
He endeavours by a critical examination of the Hindoo 
monuments of architecture, (if we may apply such aterm to 
their stupendous excavations,) and of their literature as far as 
it has been made accessible to Europeans, to establish a few 
fixed points amid the chaos of Indian history and chronology ; 
and he has succeeded in exhibiting by far the best view 
which we have seen of this subject. ‘The ensuing passage, 
which we would recommend to all who build systems on these 


shifting quicksands, will prove that he has been fully aware 
of the difficulties of his task. 


‘ When the reader has learnt from the foregoing discussion the 
imperfection of our knowlege of antient India, he will easily esti- 
mate the value of the researches, or rather fancies, of which the 
antiquities .of this country have been the subject in our own times. 
The historical method has been abandoned for a comparison of my- 
thology and language, designed to shew that the western world 
must have received from India both its religion and other branches 
of its intellectual culture. I am far from denying that such an 
influence may have existed: but I wish to know on what principle 
conclusions are to be drawn from these coincidences and etymolo-~ 
gies. Scarcely, however, had the British obtained a slight know- 
lege of the Indian divinities, when they began to compare them 
with the Greek, and substitute them for one another: Krishna was 
called the Indian Apollo, the Gopia, and the Muses and the whole 
Grecian Pantheon were discovered in India. Even those who con- 
sider it as probable that an original connection existed between 
the mythology of the two countries cannot be insensible to the 
errors which this procedure was likely to produce: for what 
changes must not the system have undergone in its transmission over 
so wide a space? As long as the original sources of Indian lite- 
rature and mythology are inaccessible to us, and we are compelled 
to judge from the opinions of strangers who see every thing 
through a medium of prejudice, how is it possible that we can 
proceed with any security? Etymology has been even more 
abused than mythology; here, too, the British led the way, but 
the Germans have far surpassed them in extravagance. Without 
knowing more of the Zendic and the Sanscrit than might be 
learnt from a few imperfect lists of words, (for dictionaries they 
could not be called,) they have established the affinity of the 
languages ; and similarities of sound are alleged as proofs of 
filiations, which it is sometimes difficult to believe to have beer 
seriously proposed. Without an accurate knowlege of languages, 
‘etymology is merely a game of hazard, and miscarries nine times 
for once that it succeeds.’ (P. 554.) ai, 
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The Carthaginians occupy a very prominent place in the 
part which is devoted to Africa; as we might expect from the 
extent of their commerciai intercourse both with the nations 
of Europe by sea, and with the tribes of the interior by land. 


‘We shall not, however, again follow the author through his 


speculations on these topics, on which we have alr y de- 
livered our opinion. — All that relates to Africa is much 
enlarged and corrected in this edition, chiefly from the pub- 
lications which have appeared in this country on that subject. 
We had hoped that the liberal efforts of government, for the 
extension of African discovery, would have elucidated many 
interesting questions respecting this continent: but how have 
these hopes been blighted, and what a mass of individual 
calamity has attended this disappointment of scientific curl 
osity | 
«© Per mediam Libyen veniant, atque invia tentent, 
Si quibus in nullo positum est evadere voto, 
Sz quibus ire sat est.” Lucan, ix. 386. 


It is a leading object with the author, in his account of 
Ethiopia and Egypt, to represent the former of these coun- 
tries as the parent of the religion, science, and art, to which 
the latter generally enjoys the credit of having given birth. 
His ‘ideas’ on this subject have the support of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who says in his AXgyptiaca ; * The immediate colonizers, 
conquerors, or instructors of Egypt, issued from the palaces 
and colleges of Meroe.” 

- Another opinion, which M. Herren endeavours to esta- 
blish respecting Aigyptian history, is that it rested nearly, if 
not entirely, on hieroglyphical inscriptions. ‘ The antient 
history of Eeypts says he, ‘ in the mouths of the priests must 
have been a legend of hieroglyphics, arranged according to 
their monuments and derived from them. ‘The most striking 
and irrefragable proof of this fact is to be found in the 
Egyptian history of Herodotus, contained in the latter half 
of his second book. Without exception, the monuments of 
all the kings are mentioned as the means by which they were 
known ; and, to put the matter beyond all doubt, the writer 
adds that the priests read to him a list of three hundred and 
thirty kings from a roll of papyrus, of whom they knew no- 
thing farther, because they had left no monuments behind 
them.’ (P. 484.) ‘The pasaage on which this remark is 
founded is Euterpe, c. 101., Tay 8¢ adAuv Bacsrewy, od yas 
EAeyov ovdensny epywy amodetiv, xat ovdey elvas AnpmeoTyTos, TARY 
Evos TOU eoxvarou avtwy Mospios. ‘The construction is rather in- 
trieate, but the sense is sufficiently clear, * that none of these 
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kings were of any celebrity, because they had executed no 
public works :” a very different thing from the priests having 
nothing to say of them because they had left no monuments. ‘That 
Herodotus did not mean, by épya exclusively obelisks and 
porticoes, and other works on which hieroglyphics might be 
inscribed, is evident from his reckoning among those of Meeris 
the excavation of his lake. How, indeed, could M. Herren 
suppose that the art of hieroglyphic writing should be applied 
to preserve historical facts In no other way than by inscrip- 
tions on the mouuments which each king had raised ? — and 
what a strange selection have they made of the events b 

which they wished their reigns to be perpetuated, if the facts 
which Herodotus relates of them be derived from their mo- 
numents! ‘That the tales which the Egyptian priests passed 
off for history should be very generally (it is not true that 
they are universally) connected with remarkable edifices, and 
works of the same kind, is not surprising. Curiosity is always 
very.strongly excited respecting the authors of such works; 
and, when history has forgotten the circumstances of their 
erection, invention supplies the deficiency. We fully agree | 
with the author, however, that much of what is given by 
Herodotus as Egyptian history has arisen from misinter- 
preted hieroglyphics; not from hieroglyphics that were ever 
intended to preserve historical facts, but physical and astroe 
nomical facts and doctrines, the symbolical dress of which 


appears in almost every country of the antient world to have 
been in time converted into the garb of history. 

The remaining part of the work is occupied with Greece. 
In this more trodden walk, the author finds less scope for 
novelty than in those which he has just quitted ; and the greater 
certainty of historical information, as we approach the period 
of the general diffusion of letters, offers less opportunity for 
new, and at the same time less temptation to fanciful com- 
binations. If, however, we here observe less originality than’ 
in other parts of M. HEerren’s book, it is peculiarly charac- 
terized by sound judgment and liberal principles. — We shall 
terminate our quotations with a passage which, we think, con- 
tains very just views of the relation and mutual influence of 
the popular religion of Greece and the more spiritual belief 
of the cultivated ranks, and of the effects of an established 
and hereditary order of priests. The latter paragraph, which 
does not immediately follow the first in the book, but which we 
have combined with it, presents a very accurate delineation of 
the contrasted characters of Greek and Oriental mythology. 


‘ The foundation of all religion is a belief in the existence of 
supernatual beings, with power to affect our happiness; and the 
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popular religion is this sentiment, exhibiting itself in outward 
acts, in supplications, thanksgivings, and sacrifices ; — but, where 
the human mind has received any improvement, there is formed, 
distinct from this simple species of religion, one of a more ele- 
vated character, —the exclusive possession of the priest, of the 

hilosopher, or of him who has been initiated into the mysteries. 
‘These species usually remain distinct, but separated by the 
broadest line where an hereditary caste of priests has existed. 
They cannot, however, be wholly without reciprocal influence even - 
in this case: but they will retain their separate character the more 
pertinaciously, in proportion as the existence of this wall of sepa- 
ration prevents the priest and the people from coalescing. Amon 
the Greeks, no sacerdotal caste existed, nor even a seceniveal 
order, very distinctly marked: but together with their. popular 
religion they had also a secret doctrine of the mysteries ; and we 
must observe the peculiar qualities of each before we can form 
a general estimate of the effects of their religion.’ — 

* Our investigations respecting the divinities of the East always 
carry us back to this principle, that their primary import was the 
representation of the objects and powers of nature. They may 
have been in the first instance the material parts of the universe, 
the sun, moon, and stars, the earth, ahd the sea; or personifica- 
tions of natural powers, as a creating, a preserving, a destroying 
principle ; or, which is the most common case, the two have been 
‘united, and the parts of the material universe have been worshipped 
‘as manifestations and instruments of these several principles. The 
analysis of the A:gyptian, Indian, Persian, Phrygian, and Phe- 
mician theologies always brings us back to this idea, whatever dif- 
ficulties there may be in the interpretation of particular portions. 
These powers of nature are almost always personified in the 
human form, from a principle in our minds which it is difficult to 
resist, and which is indeed connected with the very imperfection of 
our intellectual faculties. Still, among all the divinities of the East, 
this human form was merely an accessory, the necessary medium 
for giving a sensible representation to an abstract idea; and there- 
fore all these nations scrupled not to vary from and disfigure the 
human form, when they thought that by so doing they could make 
their symbol more striking or more expressive. The Indian gave 
his gods twenty arms, the Phrygian furnished his Diana with as 
many breasts, and the Egyptian placed the heads of animals on 
human bodies; neglecting in all these instances the propriety of the 
emblem considered in itself, in order to give greater distinctness 
to its symbolical import. As the Greeks received most if not all 
of their divinities from strangers, and especially from the East, it 
was natural that. they should adopt these symbolical forms; and 
the higher we trace their mythology the more strongly do we find 
their gods partaking of this character. It cannot escape observ- 


‘ation in Hesiod, and it even discovers itself in the Homeric mytho- 


logy. That Hesiod’s Jupiter is the ether, his Juno the atmosphere, 
and his mere Gps ka the sun, is plain from some of his narra- 


tives concerning them: yet it is not less certain that this symbol- 
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ical meaning is by no means the predominant one ; that his Jupiter: 
is chiefly characterized as the ruler of gods and men, and his Juno’ 
as the queen of Olympus. It is the peculiarity of the popular 
religion of Greece, that it constantly dropped more and more of. 
the symbolical representations, and substituted in their place a 
system of gods partaking the qualities and actuated by the passions 


and motives of men.’ (Pp. 68.74.) 





Art. V. Histoire dela Guerre de la Restauration, &c.; i.e. A Histor 
of the War of the Restoration, from the Passage of the Bidasoa 
by the Allies, October 7. 1813, to the Law of Amnesty, Ja- 
nuary 12.1816. By M.Sarrazin, Maréschal-de-Camp in the 
Royal Army, one of the Commanders of the Legion of Honour, : 
&c. &c. 8vo. pp.440. Paris. 1816. 


ENERAL SARRAZIN’s History of the War in Spain’ and 

Portugal was noticed in our Ixxxth Vol., p. 380., and 
his lively Answer to General Pillet, in our lxxxist, p. 535. 
We have now to announce his resumption of military com- 
metits, and to lay before our readers a brief analysis of his 
recent history of the War of the Restoration. 

We learn that this‘officer was born at Saint Silvestre, near 
Villeneuve d’Agen, on the 15th of August, 1770, and was 
placed at the college of Cahors in his eighth year. At the 
age of seventeen, he quitted this academy to-enter into the 
dragoons as a common soldier: but his merit was soon known; 
and he was appointed governor to the young Count of Ver- 
duzan in 1788, and engaged as mathematical professor to 
the military school at Soréze in 1790. In 1792, he re-entered 
the service, as an officer; became adjutant-general in 1794, 
through the attachment of a mistress of Gencral Kleber ; and 
joined the army of Italy in 1797, where he formed an inti- 
macy with Bernadotte. | 

At the time of the expulsion of the French Directory, 
Bernadotte took the side of the Jacobins, and Bonaparte 
ordered his arrest. On this occasion, says the author, p. 7.; 
‘ I gave him in my house at Paris an asylum, which he 
has since refused to me in his kingdom of Sweden.’ 

In 1802, General S. was employed in San Domingo, 
whence he returned to France in 1804: but, having ad- 
dressed some unwelcome observations to Napoleon, on the state 
of the army and the defence of Brest, several officers of equal 
standing were elevated over the head of M. Sarrazin; who, 
in a fit of revenge, provoked or listened to some offers of the 
British government, quitted the French coast privately, and 
embarked in the English sloop of war the Redpole, June to. 
1810, for the purpose of co-operating in the restoration of the 
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Bourbons. In London he lodged at the house of a messenger 
of state, and wrote Philippics against Napoleon for. the news- 
paper called the Times. We pass over some needless little 
anecdotes about Marquis Wellesley, inserted in this part of 
the preliminary biographical matter. — In June 1812, Lord 
Castlereagh withdrew the allowance hitherto made to M. Sar-- 
RAZIN, and gave him a passport to embark for Gottenburg : 
but some unintelligible accident brought him back, and de- 
tained him another half year in England, always professin 

zeal for the restoration of the Bourbons. By the French 


king’s order, he was permitted to re-enter France in 1814: 
‘but some doubts arose about his loyalty, and he was arrested 


and placed in the Abbaye: whence he has been released, and 
is suffered to retain his half-pay; without, however, obtaining 
any advancement that can indicate a confidence in his zeal. 
Discontented with all parties, M. Sarraztn is inclined to 
criticize all with sarcastic impartiality; or with a sort of 
hedge-hog hostility, which points its vulnerative quills in every 
direction alike. Something of this temper may be discerned 
in the work before us; where not only the enemies but the 
friends of the restoration are treated with a bitterness which 
surprizes in a professed friend to the throne. 

The first book contains a biographical sketch of Louis 
XVIII. . In relating Bonaparte’s return from Egypt into 
France, in order to struggle for the imperial crown, M. Sar- 
RAZIN affects to think that the English had given orders 
to their Mediterranean squadron to facilitate his arrival ; 
and on all occasions he is very prone to attribute to the 

old of Pitt those revolutions which did not grow out of any 
British policy. This mania of interpretation is pushed to so 
ridiculous a length, that at p. 45. he accuses Bonaparte of 
voluntarily preparing the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
pretends to consider him as the pensioner of the English. 

In the second book, the author commences what is alone 
yaluable in this history, the criticism of military transactions. 
The arrival of the army of Benningsen, the movements of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the passage of the Elbe by Blucher, 
the battle of Wartenburg, and the junction of the northern 
and Silesian armies, are successively related. Napoleon having 
retrograded on Leipzic, the battle there, the abandonment of 
the place, and the explosion of the bridge of Lindenau, are 
retraced. Any blunders committed by Bernadotie are brought 
out with great complacency. 

The third book shifts the scene into Gascony, and narrates 
the taking of Saint-Jean-de-Luz, the passage of the Nive, 
the actions near Bayonne, and the comments of Lord Wel- 
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lington on the positions of the French army. After these 
details, the author returns to Germany. 

Book iv. begins with the capitulation of Dantzig, and some 
harsh censures are passed on the British commissary; then 
follows the taking of Wittenberg, with some farther strictures 
on the bulletins of Bernadotte. At length, the seat of war 
is changed to the French territory; and the battle of Bar-sur- 
Aube, the retreat towards Troyes, the affair of Brienne, and 
the death of General Basté, pass in sad review. The bul- 
letins of Lord Burghersh are criticized severely, and the 
exertions of Napoleon detailed with encomium. 

The fifth book again comments on the proclamation of Ber- 

nadotte with-a marked personality ofsolicitude. The narrative 
here returns to the south of France; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s blockade of Bayonne, the battle of Orthés, and the © 
' passage of the defiles near Oleron and Pau, are successively 
appreciated. 
_ Diplomatic negotiations occupy the sixth book. This is 
not the author’s forte; he does not penetrate the views of 
cabinets sagaciously, nor ever suggest probable motives for 
their conduct. It is happy for him when the negotiation 
breaks off; and when he turns from the rupture of the congress 
to the entrance of the allies into Bordeaux and Lyons, and to 
the capitulation of Paris. 

Book vii. relates the formation of a provisional govern- 
ment, the declared forfeiture of the crown of Napoleon, and 
the recall af Louis XVIII.; closing with the treaty of peace, 
May 30. 1814. 

The eighth and last book narrates the retirement of Napo- 
leon to the isle of Elba; his sudden return; the retreat of 
Louis X VIII. from Paris; the arrival of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the Netherlands; and the conclusive battle of 
Waterloo. 

This publication may be read with instruction by military 
men, who can make allowances for the author’s ignorance and 
prejudices in diplomatic matters, but who will perceive that 
he is an experienced judge of the field. It will also be useful 
to our makers of annual registers, and to those compilers who 
portion out modern history in magazines; since it mcludes 
several foreign documents and commentaries, which the news- 
papers have found it convenient to overlook :— it will more- 
over be serviceable in the formal libraries of Institutes and 
Military Colleges, as an original record of cotemporary his- 
tory : — but it must undergo much curtailment, much of the 
expurgatory process, before it could become popular at home 
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in a translation; and it may occasionally require the recorded 
refutation of British officers. 

A map of the seat of war terminates and completes the 
volume: to which a portrait of the author serves as a fron- 
tispiece. 





Art. VI. Histoire et Mémoires de l Institut Royal de France, &c.; 


i. e. The ‘History and Memoirs of the Royal Institute of 
' France, Class of History and Antient Literature. 4to. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1815. 


We have at last received this, the first, publication of ‘the 
Transactions of the Class of History and Antient 
Literature in the Naftonal, or, as it has been newly named, 
the Joyal Institute of France; and the collection is prefaced 
by a memoir on the origin and general organization of the 
class itself, which, although it has now its share in the’ title 
of royal, was born of republican parents in the year 1803. 
Previously to its rise, the two branches of study, for the 
cultivation of which it was more especially instituted, devolved 
on two of the other three original divisions: but, this tripar- 
tite arrangement having ceased, the class in question occu- 
pies the third place out of four, into which the Institute was 
divided by Bonaparte while First Consul. By subsequent 
decrees, some additional duties accrued to this body, such as 
the compésition and revisal of inscriptions for public monu- 
ments, the devising of subjects and legends for medals, &c. 
&c.; in which branch the members of the present class pro 
fess to follow the example of their respectable predecessor, 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, more parti- 
cularly in the manner of communicating their researches. 
We observe nothing in the account of the organization of the 
class which much requires our notice: but we may state that 
it consists of forty members, and eighty associated foreigners, 
among whom the name of our countryman Rennell is ‘one 
that does honour to their body. An annual prize of 1500 
francs was allowed by the government, to be adjudged to 
the best writers on subjects proposed by the class ; and it is 
somewhat singular that this prize has, on more than one oc- 
casion, been withholden by the class itself, and deferred: until 
the candidates have revised their own essays and modelled 
them -more to the taste of their judges. 
It will appear extraordinary to our readers that so long a 
period has elapsed before this class of the Institute made any 
communication to the public, and the apologies on this head 
are so very vague as to be altogether unintelligible. We 
are 
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are assured, nevertheless, that the first'of the present volumes 
was commenced as early as the year 1805; and that the 
transactions of the society, such of them at least as are 
destined for the public, are now in the press, which will bring 
down their labours to the end of 1811. These will be com- 
prized in four volumes in all, of which we now have the first 
and second before us. Some literary notices of works in * 
which the Class is at present engaged occur in the detail of 
its origin and progress; of which the most important is the 
continuation of the literary history of France, commenced by 
the Benedictines of St. Maur. M. Ginguéné is at the head 
of the undertaking; which was’ resumed by order of Bona- 
parte, who had as great a facility in decreeing histories and 
philosophical researches as in forming military roads or 
navigable canals. | 


Eitstory of the Labours of the Class. 


The volume opens with an analysis, drawn up, we pre- 
sume, by the perpetual secretary, of some memoirs on the 
Geography of the Antients by M. Gossel/lin. This author 
communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions a series of 
papers on the same subjects, partly containing a discussion in 
favour of the systems of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Poly- 
bius, Strabo, Marinus, and Ptolemy; and partly an’ inquiry 
into the extent of the knowlege of the antients respecting the 
eastern and western shores of Africa. Similar researches 
were then extended by him to Arabia, and some interior 
parts of Asia. Since the addition of the class of history to 
the Institute, he has addressed some memoirs to that body, in 
the way of a continuation of his former works, which are the 
subject of the present analysis. ‘These papers exhibit, first, 
his researches into the knowlege of the antients concerning 
the: Gulf of Persia, the coast of Gedrosia, India, and ‘the 
most distant points of the east; to which he presumes their 
navigation to have extended; and 2dly, a similar inquiry 
is instituted into their knowlege of the western and northern 
shores of Europe, commencing from Gibraltar, and coasting 
the continent to the extent formerly known, concluding with the 
British isles. "The mere analysis occupies considerably more 
than two hundred pages, and we doubt not that it conveys a 
full idea of the work; which seems: to be built on a laborious 
comparison of the antient geographers, Greek and Latin. 
Edrisi and Abulfeda have also beén consulted, as well as 
more modern writers. M. Gossellin’s labours in antient 'geo- 
graphy are well known to the literary world; he is a veteran 
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in the service; and his works collectively exhibit a complete 
Periplus of all the coasts known to the antients. 

In the first division of the memoirs before us, he com- 
mences with the expedition of Nearchus, on which so much 
learning was expended in our own country by the late Dean 
of Westminster. Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian differ in their 
measures, and.Arrian indeed apparently with himself. M. 
Gossellin has attempted to reconcile their different measures 
of the stadia, and fixes his mean at 11115 to the degree. 
It will be advisable for our readers to compare this opinion 
with the itinerary stadium of Rennell. He divides the voyage of 
Nearchus into two parts, taking him up about the middle of 
his route, at the southern promontory of Caramania, and 
following him round the interior of the gulf. The changes 
in the course of rivers cause some difficulty in the application 
of modern names to antient sites: but many points have been 
reduced to near probability, if not to certainty, by the ac- 
curacy of the research. From Nearchus he passes to the 
subsequent expeditions of the Macedonians to explore the 
opposite side of the gulf, drawing his account from Arrian 
‘and Strabo. In this part, he seems very successful in identi- 
ying the Gerra of the antients with Hadjar or Adjar, as 

escribed by Niebuhr: he also imagines that he can trace 
artially, in the names of places, the gradual change of the 
heenicians, as mentioned by Herodotus, from the Persian 
gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean. | 

The discoveries under the Syrian successors of Alexander 
furnished much of what was new in the charts of Ptolemy. 
Major Rennell, indeed, considers this last geographer as in- 
ferior in many points to Herodotus: but, however that may 
be, M. Gossellin is not startled by the difficulties which arise 
from the vast and inaccurate measurement apparently given 
by him to the gulf in question. The greater stadium he esti- 
mates at 500 to the degree, the lesser at 11113; and, by 
reducing the number of the less to an equivalent of the 
greater, the enormous sum of 52.261 is brought down to 
the comparatively moderate admeasurement of 23.517. The 
author proceeds to apply these rules of calculating distances 
to the discovery of many geographical sites; and he sub- 
sequently returns to the other half of the voyage of Near- 
chus, transporting himself to the mouth of the Indus, to 
coast along the shores of Gedrosia. We collect the fol- 
lowing application of modern places to antient names in 
the course of this short expedition to the west: — Moron- 
tobara, Zarnake. — Arbis, Araba. — Malaria, Malari. — Ba- 
gisara, Paskin. — Calania; Calamat,— Talmena, Tiz; and 
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Canate, Kalat.— Having completed this portion of the’ 
Periplus, the writer returns to contrast the measures of 
Néarchus with those of Ptolemy. His next step is a survey 
of the coasts of India, which it will be useful for the reader 
to compare with Dr. Robertson’s disquisition, — The praises 
of learning and ingenuity have long since been paid to M. 
Gossellin by his brother-labourer in Scotland; although the 
conclusions of the two geographers respecting the knowlege 
of the antients in some of the oriental parts of Asia will be 
found to shew some variances. .M. Gossellin contends that, in 
the age of Ptolemy, the antients had never sailed through 
the straits of Malacca, and had consequently no knowlege of 
countries so far to the East: but Robertson, and D’Anville, 
with whom he nearly coincides on this head, allow them a 
greater latitude of discovery. 

It is impossible for us to follow the learned secretary 
through his analysis of the second division of M. Gossellin’s 
labours concerning the western and northern coasts of Europe, 
even in the vague manner which we have been already com- 
pelled to pursue. We may also observe that the geographical 
inquiries of this author are for the most part already well known, 
inclusive of the opinions expressed in this analysis from the 
Institute, which has caused in us some surprize at seeing them 
in their present shape. Our own recollections will not, how- 
ever, enable us to state to what extent the writings, which 
have before appeared in other forms, are introduced in this 
volume; though many of them have certainly been long 
since subjects of discussion among the learned. 

The paper which immediately succeeds is of a different 
description; viz. a Memoir on two Greek Inscriptions disco- 
vered at Athens. — M. Fauvel, whose name and archaiological 
attainments are well known to the British visitors of Greece 
by his residence at Athens, is a correspondent of this class 
of the Institute, and transmitted to it the-two inscriptions 
under remark: which M. Visconti, a member of the class, 
has examined, filling up the chasms, and arranging them in 
lines with no inconsiderable success. ‘The first was discovered 
near to Athens on the way to the antient Acharne, and not 
far from the gates of the town; it was engraved on a cippus of 
marble, and lay about fifteen feet under the surface of the 
ground. It is written in the heroic measure; the eleventh line, 
according to the French critic, being truncated, in the same 
manner with some of those that are preserved in Pausanias : 
the carving was in capitals, the words having no space of 
separation, and the verses having no terminations. The 


editors have caused it to be printed in four forms, three of 
Kk 2 which 
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which we would willingly exchange for one which they have 
denied to us, but which they possibly had it not in their 
power to give; we mean an exact copy of the stone, with all 
the defacements.— The present are, No. 1. The inscription 
as transmitted by M. Fauvel. No.2. The same copy cor- 
rected by M. Visconti. No. 3. The same with the chasms sup-, 
plied, the vowels subject to elision being suppressed, and the 
words divided; as ales the verses, printed as such, in sepa~ 
rate lines. No. 4. The whole inscription, thus restored, in 
the small Greek character; which, after all these processes, 
appears thus : ) 
© Mon’ De c&T to capsorls xeluevoy Gvdgds. aplore® 

TlvSwy 2x Meyapwy, SetEces énrlee po avd pecs 

‘Ena 0” amopprbas Adyxas Em owpail xelwr, 

EsAslo raw cept leurs male? tuAsiCwy evs One. 

Ouhs avy toawoev Adnvaciwy tpeis Qurcsy 

Ex Tlxyay wyaywy dice Boswlav #¢ Abnvecs* 

Evxrtio’ "Awoxiday dsoririoss cvdpamodoicsy. 

Ovdels P ov arnucrles forex Yoviwy aPpwmws - 

Eig “Aide: xaleBa, rec paxagisos decGas. 

@vrw) vid eloive Tlavdtovbc, Kexpom}s, 

Ayvisox }s.” 


Considerable ingenuity is doubtless displayed in the re- 
stitution. The ‘ily entire words supplied are those of i% 
rs? éni in the: first line; the inscription itself running thus : 
MNHMAI.....TIISA x. 7. A. — Some single letters are sup- 
plied elsewhere, and a few altered; as, for instance, the 
word daizas is substituted for Saimoas. How far such liberty 
as this is justifiable-must depend on the exact state of the 
corrected letters on the marble; which the mode of printin 
Fauvel’s inscription does not exhibit, as it certainly should 
have done, if the reader is to be enabled to judge of the 
fairness of these conjectural emendations; and, without such 
assistance, it is idle for us to remark on M. Viscontz’s cor- 
rections. On one point we are inclined to differ from him; 
since we do not conceive that the last line was intended for a 
truncated verse, but was merely a recapitulation of the tribes, 
added to the inscription properly so called. The metrical 
reasons for this opinion will be obvious to every classical 
scholar, and no others probably will read these pages. 

The French critic refers the event recorded to the third 
sacred war, A.'C. 346: but he is not borne out in this idea 
by any Greek historian, and is consequently obliged tovpre- 
sume it to have happened in one of those chasms which occur 
in Diodorus, as he has descended to us. , 

The second inscription ‘is certainly more remarkable. It 
is engraved on a very thin sheet of lead, folded up in an 
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antient tomb, and was likewise discovered near Athens. 
M. Visconti has attempted the restoration of this also, and 
imagines it to contain a formula of sorcery, devoting certain 
persons, whom it names, to the infernal gods. According 
to his corrections, it would stand thus: 


‘ Egun xGovin, In xalladar, 
xab apos thy Deere Pérny* 
DeporePivn, xocladu K Inciay 
orpds Teles ecmavlas. 
nab KacoPpadny 
xeladw opes tes ov les ees 
xa) NauBelny xdloow % ps cis Oy Ie 
T AnwroAsp.oy CALI OP 
xcch ves putle KIncie amavis 
xalade.? 


Great liberties have been taken here with some of the 
original letters; and we are in no way informed which of 
those letters are in a mutilated and which in a more perfect 
state of preservation. Some difficulty also occurs in the in- 
terpretation of the words even as they are disposed by the 
critic. The change of case, after the verb xalaid, from a 
dative to an accusative, with a preposition, occasions (to say 
the least of it) a very harsh syntaxis indeed; and we are not 
relieved by M. Visconti’s analogy in the optional use of the 
form euyer Sos TOG Jeois—or euyer Sas 05 rec Sess, since it 
is the change of the construction in the same passage which 
occasions the difficulty. — With this stumbling-block in our 
way, and having at the same time a reference to the very 
bold alteration which has been made in the letters of the 
first line, we are compelled altogether to withhold our assent 
from M. Viscontz’s reading of the passage. M. Akerblad, a 
cdrrespondent of the Institute at Rome, found a similar 
tablet, in which the word xaloyos is applied to Mercury; 
and, as the first line of M. Fawvel’s communication runs 
thus, EPMHSXONNIOSTHKAT.. XO, — there seemis little 
difficulty in decyphering the line to be ‘Eppns xSovios, yy xaloyos. 
Accordingly, we find in a note by the editor that M. Visconti 
is inclined to assent to this reading : —the interpretation, 
however, remains equally perplexed, although from different 
causes. ge. | 

The succeeding papers relate to some Latin inscriptions 
discovered at Lyons, at different times. No.1. A monument 
dedicated by Philippianus to Septimius Severus, in which 
one of the most remarkable things is the occurrence of the 
abbreviated form AUGGG.; since this fixes the date rather 
accurately, as its application is necessarily referred to the 
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periou ‘at which Geta and Caracalla had been associated with 
their father in the government. — No. 2. is of a more recent 
date, and so short as to be easily transferred to our pages, 
although little can be: said of its value, it being in effect a 
common tomb-stone inscription : 


‘ JACET DECORA 
MERCURINA QUE 
VIXIT ANNOS XX 
OBIIT XIII KAL MAI 
AS VIGELIA PASCE 


CALIPIO VC CONS.’ 


It has, nevertheless, given rise to a learned dissertation from 
M. Mongez, who settles the date of it to be the 19th of April, 
A. D. 447, as Easter-day in that year fell on the 2oth of that 
month: to corroborate which, he refers his readers to the 
‘¢ Table Chronologique de l’Art de Verifier les Dates,” by 
M. Clément.— The words Calipio, viro clarissimo, consule, 
imply either that he was sole consul, which happened occa~ 
sionally in the decline of the empire, or possibly consul of 
the west, the name of his colleague at Constantinople being 
unknown, or considered as immaterial. 

No. 3. contains the epitaph of Paternianus, discovered at 
the same place, and communicated by M. Mongez. The 
supposed time is the age of the Antonines. ‘The words most 
remarkable are those of centurio legionarius, applied to the 
deceased; the latter word being of very rare occurrence in 
such a place. It undoubtedly seems to imply, as the French 
critic has observed, the distinction between the auxiliary and 
the legionary forces of Rome, and the superior consideration 
of the latter. He has quoted a passage from a letter ad- 
dressed to Cicero, which seems decisive: — ‘* Militem non 
modo legionartum, sed ne auxiliarium quidem ullum quoquam 
misi.’ * Some Greek words, expressing a farewell to the dead, 
occur on each side of the Latin inscription. M. Mongez 
conceives that they have been added by some early Chris- 
tians, who buried their dead in tombs already prepared, 
and even made use of the same stones to inscribe any me- 
morial to the deceased... We do not imagine this to be 
probable in the case in question, especially as no name 
appears of any person to whom such terms are addressed; it 
is also difficult to decypher the Greek characters with 
certainty, which seem to have been but rudely sculptured. 
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To the account of these inscriptions succeeds a dissertation 
on the Masks worn by the antients in their theatrical repre- 
sentations. In a people like ourselves, who pay nearly as 
‘much attention to the expression of feature in the actor as to 
that of his recitation, it isa natural presumption that some 
advantages must have been introduced in former times to 
compensate for the apparent impediment of the concealment 
of his face. It was probably from some such an idea of the sub- 
Ject that the Abbé Dubos and Barthélemy were led to con- 
clude that the large apertures at the mouth were lined with a 
plate of brass, or some similar piece of mechanism, by which 
the voice became clearer by repercussion: in fact, that the 
actors spoke, as it were, through a trumpet; and the above 
gentlemen have called to their aid certain passages in antient 
writers to confirm this hypothesis. M.Mongez has under- 
taken to prove that the opinion is not tenable, and that it 
rests only on phrases which have been mis-interpreted by the 
moderns. For this purpose, he refers to those quotations 
from Pliny, Solinus, Aulus Gellius, and Cassiodorus: the 
former of whom says that the stone called caleophonos, wher 
struck, returned a sound like brass, and was useful for tragic 
actors to carry about them. (trageedis, ut suadent, gestanda): 
expressions which bear no reference to the mask. M. Mongez 
considers this use of these stones as derived merely from 
some superstitious value attached to them; in like manner as 
the piece of load-stone, suspended over the breast, has been 
conceived to be a charm which may preserve the wearer from 
the gout. 

It is, indeed, impossible to conceive to what real use a piece 
of this mineral could be applied, unless it was attached to the 
mask ; and we certainly do not find any sufficient authority 
to prove that it was so affixed. It strikes us that the insertion 
of the words ut suadent, in Pliny, strengthen the explanation 
which would refer the occasional use of this stone merely to a 
superstitious belief in its efficacy. — Aulus Gellius (Noct. 
Att. |. v. c. 7.) has the following passage, which throws con- 
siderable light on the general question; and, as it omits all 
mention of the metallic substances of Dubos and Barthélémy, 
it must be considered as offering presumptive evidence against 
their existence. 


« Lepide me-hercule et scite Gabius Bassus in libris, quos de ori- 
gine vocabulorum composuit, unde appellata sit persOna, interpre- 
tatur: a persénando enim id vocabulum factum esse conjectat. 
Nam caput, inguit, et os cooperimento persone tectum undique, undque 
tantum vocis emittende vid pervium, ques non vaga neque diffusa 
est, in unum tantummodo exitum collectam coactamgque vocem ciet, et 
smagis claros canorosque sonitus facit. Quoniam igitur indumentum 
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illud.oris clarescere et resonare vocem facit ; ob eam causam persona 
dicta est, o litera propter vovabuli formam productiore.” 


The great enlargement of the mouths of masks .was, then, 
doubtless intended to add to the intensity of the sound of 
the voice: we are informed of this, and of no more than 
this: whether plates of metal were added to increase this 
effect it is as impossible to deny with certainty as it is to affirm 
it, and the assertion we conceive to be altogether founded on 
conjecture only. 

To this brief dissertation succeeds a catalogue of inscrip- 
tions and medals commemorative of public events, which 
haye been adopted by the authority of the class. Whence 
so uncommon a degree of modest reserve in these learned 
gentlemen arises, that they favour us with a catalogue only, 
and deny us a sight of their compositions, we do not com- 
prehend ; unless, indeed, they fear some ungracious return 
for, continuing to immortalize the feats of their late Emperor. 
As their present publication does not descend to the restor- 
ation .of the Bourbons, we cannot yet see to what display 
of their classical talents that event has given rise. 

Some entertaining biographical notices of deceased mem- 
bers of the Institute follow the papers above mentioned. . The 
persons commemorated in them are Julien David Leroy, — 
Germain Poirier, — Mathieu Antoine Bouchaud, — Klopstock; 
who was one of their associés étrangers, — Jean Jacques Garnier, 
-—— and M. de Villoison. — To the class of anecdote usually 
found: in the lives of those men of letters who have mixed in 
any measure with the society of their own days, are added in 
some of these pieces several interesting adventures, which 
occurred to the subjects of them in those times in which the 
tranquil occupations of literature were no security against the 
democratic fury of the Revolution. It must suffice for us to 
attend to one only of these deceased members, and we select a 
life that appears to us most replete with such vicissitudes: it 
is also far less known to the literary world in general, than 
’ those of more conspicuous cotemporaries. 

‘Germain Poirier.was born of respectable parents at Paris 
on the 8th of January, 1724. Avidity for information, and a 
retentive memory which preserved all that was intrusted to it, 
manifested themselves at a very early age; insomuch that, at 
the conclusion of his fourteenth year, he had gone-through 
the common course of juvenile studies. . The contemplation 
of the number of distinguished men, who had issued from the 
society of Saint Maur, stirred up in him the spark of emul- 
ation; and he was encouraged to aspire to the reward of 
similar honours by a similar mode of life. He was accord- 
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ingly received into that order, and, after the usual forms, took 
the vows at Saint Faron de Meaux in 1740. His first studies 
were necessarily theological, although these were not of a 
class the best adapted to his taste; and, at the age of twenty, 
he handled the weapons of polemical divinity with knowlege, 
and also with moderation. He was afterward appointed 
secretary to the Visitor-general of his own order in France; 
which gave him the opportunity of examining, in virtue of 
his office, the libraries and records of a vast number of 
monasteries. The place which he now held was a sure step to 
higher honours among his brother Benedictines: but his am- 
bition lay in a different direction; and, on the termination ‘of 


ahis duty, he preferred the situation of Keeper of the Archives 
‘ of the Abbey of St. Denis to the higher posts in his order. 


These archives contained many valuable records of general: 
history, independently of those. that were confined. to the 
annals.of the church, but even these threw very considerable 
light on the early ages of France. M. Potrier’s first labour 
was to arrange and classify this collection; the rapid increase’ 
of historical knowlege was the natural consequence of sucha 
pursuit; and in 1762, he began to work at the continu- 
ation of:a collection of the historians of France, on a much 
more extensive scale than that of Duchésne. M. Bouquet had 
heen so bold as to undertake this Herculean labour ‘single- 
handed; and, at the time‘of his death, in 1754, he had left a 
tenth volume ready for publication: an eleventh, also, had been 
prepared for the press by one of his continuers, intended: to 
contain the reign of Henry the Virst. It was at this point 
that. Poirier stepped in, and, having re-modelled this last 
epoch, held out a fair promise of becoming a worthy and able 
conductor of the work. An attempt to make some innova 
tions in his own society, by means of the ‘royal authority, 
interrupted his literary .ease, and rendered it unpleasant for 
him to associate with those who’ conceived themselves injured 
by his endeavours. He-accordingly removed to Alsace, but 
was prevented from a with him the materials for his 
great work, which was considered :as. the public property of 
the society. The collection was afterward continued by M. 
Clément, the learned author of the work intitled Table 
Chronologique de V Art de vérifier les Dates, who published the 
twelfth and thirteenth volumes.: ‘The-revolutionary troubles 
subsequently interrupted its ‘progress, and the farther exten- 
sion of this valuable body of historical monuments has been 
since confided to the class of whose transactions we are now 
writing. — Poirier, who was little prepared for the ‘more 
busy ‘scenes of life, soon regretted the quiet which he — 
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lost,’and hastened to secure a similar place of repose in other’ 
quarters. In 1780, he was included in a society formed by 
the government to collect and arrange a series of records 
diplomatical, political, &c. in the manner of Rymer’s Feedera ; 
and, a few years afterward, he became a member of the 
Académie des Belles Lettres, and read at the sittings of that 
body many very curious historical tracts. 

The anarchy of the Revolution confined Poirier to the 
occupation, often vain, of attempting to rescue from flames and 
destruction those literary treasures which had been the delight 
and solace of his advanced years. Many of the manuscripts 
and books which were saved in the devastation of the reli- 
gious houses were preserved through his means; and at St. 
Germain’s he seems to have risked all the chances of popular 
fury, rather than relinquish his post as guardian of these valuable 
deposits. When the library was consumed on the 2oth of 
August, 1794, he retired to a deserted and almost ruined 
house ; and here he passed the severe winter which succeeded, 
without fire, almost without furniture, badly clothed, in a 
chamber of which the boards were half-consumed, which. he 
could reach only by climbing over rubbish up a stair-case 
partly destroyed, and where the water from the neighbourin 
roofs formed,. during the frost, a mass of ice, which he could 
pass only by crawling on his hands and knees. Yet in this 
situation his love of study came to his aid; and he beguiled 
his time by composing a catalogue of those treasures which 
were afterward transported to the national library. 

So humble were the pretensions of this venerable old man, 
that at the age of seventy his only request was to be placed 
in some charitable endowment for the reception of indigent 
senility. His merits were, however, more honorably appre- 
ciated ; and he died when seventy-nine years old, in circum- 
stances which, although they did not confer the superfluities, 
secured the comforts of life, and in a situation which was ac- 
cordant to his character as a guardian of the interests of 
literature. He left a variety of papers, which are preserved 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi. Many traits of generosity and 
disinterestedness are recorded of him; his means of exercis- 
ing such virtues being derived solely from the parsimonious 
habits which he imposed on himself. 

- The lives of Klopstock and Villoison are written in a style 
of much more pretence than the others ; and the former may 
be more properly called a critical examination of that author’s 
works: From the nature of the subject of the poem on which 
Klopstock’s fame so materially rests, a comparison between 
him and Milton was obvious; and we are not inclined to dis- 
pute 
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pute many of ‘the biographer’s positions in instituting it. Our 
agreement with him, nevertheless, would relate more to his 
remarks on the subjects of the respective poems, than to his 
observations on the method of managing them. There are 
likewise points on which we consider any such comparison as 
misplaced. 
With.regard to the life of Villoison, notwithstanding our 
respect for the talents of that able man, we cannot but ob- 
serve that the writer of it has fallen into the error, which it 
is so often our duty to notice, of losing sight of his character 
of a biographer to become a panegyrist; and in so doing he 
absolutely detracts from the fame of the person whom he 
wishes to exalt, by stating facts that to the mind of common 
readers must always be incredible. What, for instance, can 
stagger our belief more than to be told that this gentleman, 
at the age of fifteen years, had read nearly all the writers of 
antiquity, poets, historians, orators, philosophers, gramma- 
rians, &c.? At what age, it is necessary to ask, had he 
acquired the elements of the two languages, in a sufficient 
degree to have read any one of them to any purpose? He is 
said, however, to have done much more; for the biographer 
adds that to state that he had perused them was to state that 
he knew them, and retained them in his memory, as well as 
their commentaries, glosses, notes, and scholia. Yet this 
paper was read at a sitting of the Institute! The represent- 
ation seems to us morally impossible. 


MeEnMoIrRs. 


In this department, the volume contains, first, along and 
fearned dissertation on the Nature and Revolutions of the 
Right of landed Property in Egypt, from the Conquest of thai 
Country by the Mohammedans to the Time of the Invasion of it 
by the French. By M. Sytvesrre pe Sacy. — The inquiries 
necessarily comprehended under such a title are to be prose- 
cuted with no trivial labour, and require many of those 
qualifications which are essential to the character of an able 
historian. The treatise, as here printed, would form by no 
means an inconsiderable quarto volume of itself: but our 
noticés of it must, from the nature of this publication, be 


‘wery brief. 


M. pE Sacy commences by combating the idea that, in the 
absolute despotisms of Asia, all right of real property is 
vested in the sovereign, and that consequently all grants of it 
are revocable at his will. He considers such. a system as in- 
compatible. with any degree of civilization, and quotes in 
support of his opinions the work of M. Anquetil du Perron on 
the politics of the East, who has treated this matter at con- 
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siderable length. He then proceeds to unfold his own plan, 
which he describes as rather historical than philosophical, and 
comprizing the different Revolutions which this right has ex- 
perienced in Egypt, from the Arab conquest in the time of 
Omar to the close of the last century; attempting to discover 
by what chain of events a country, over which when vanquished 
the conqueror claimed only the usual rights of sovereignty, is 
now, or at least was at the period when it passed under the 
Ottoman dominion, the property of the monarch. This inqui 
will naturally lead the author to ascertain what and whether 
any. changes were effected in these points, by the substitution of 
the Turkish yoke in 1517 for the prior’ dominion of the 
Mamelukes. | Me 
M. ve S. found his materials so far to exceed his expect- 
ations that he divided his work into several memoirs on: the 
subject. The first of these, the only one prihted: in this 
volume, comprizes the state of the right of property in Egypt, 
from the time of Selim Ist (1517). to the year 1800. . His 
order, therefore, is inverse; as the. manner of conducting 
each memoir is inverse also. For. instance, he commences 
with the state of this right as found existing by the French, 
which is the end of this epoch, and then re-mounts to that of 
the first Ottoman government; considering, in the third place, 
the changes which have been the effect of time in this in- 
terval: — in his own words, ‘ J’ai cru devoir procéder du connu 
a Vinconnu.’ : : 
His first memoir opens with extracts from the authors who 
have treated of this right, as they discovered it to exist at the 
French invasion of Egypt. Most of these are drawn from the 
notes of persons who were present on that occasion, which 
were published in the works intitled, “* Za Décade Egyp- 
tienne,” “ Mémoires sur l Egypte,” &c.; especially from ‘the 
writings of M. Girard, M. Reynier, and the General of the 
same name. Some of the extracts are curious and entertain- 
ing ;' and chiefly on the credit of them M. bE Sacy founds his 
proposed account of the state of property at the epoch ‘stated, 
which is nearly as follows. | 
All landed property in Egypt, excepting that which was set 
apart for religious and charitable foundations; is divided be- 
tween the Grand Signior, —the Multezims, or proprietors of 
villages, -—and the ellahs, or cultivators of the soil. - The 
sovereign is the primary Jord of:all,: but"he cannot let out 
the land directly to the Feliah; it must pass through the 
Multezim as a sort of middle-man: —nor can the sovereign 
resume at his own pleasure the grant to the. Multezim, but, 
in case of the lapse of property from want of heirs, he re- 
ceives 
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ceives a'sum for giving a new grant. A price of redemption 
seems also to be due on all changes of possession by inherit- 
ance. Many such rights have ceased to be more than: nomi- 
nal in q country in which all law is perpetually set at nought: 
but the author speaks of the theory of this system, rather 

of its practice. One more right of property is vested in the 
sovereign, which is the receiving of the mir, a payment re- 
sembling some kind-ef: ground-rent or reserved rent, which in 
Said is. payable in kind, and received from the Multezim. — 
This last person, whether he be a Bey, a Mameluke, or only 
a simple proprietor, has one or more villages, or portions of 
them, but without the power of disposing of the land among 
the Fellahs at his own option. He cannot deprive those who 
are domiciliated in his district of the cultivation of the soil, 
nor make them work it as labourers for his own sole profit, 
nor exact rent at his own will. | 

The Fellahs have also, then, a right of property, each for 
the spot which he cultivates; this they can transmit to their 
heirs, and. even alienate it with the consent of the Mul- 
tezim. ‘Their tenure from this personage, indeed, closely re- 
sembles that by which he holds land. from the sovereign: buts 
as their superior is more nearly: at hand, they are practically 
placed in a much worse situation than the mere gradation: of 
classes in their country would assign to them. . A doubt rises 
from this mode of disposition, whether a Multezim can set 
apart any of his land for wasfs, mort-main property for re- 
ligious. foundations. In principle, this seems inadmissible 3 
but. Ricaut declares it not. to be unfrequent; and M. pE Sacy 
regards the fact as certain, though as arising from aninfringe- 
ment of the constitution. 

This is.a brief outline of the nature of property, as it is 
said to exist. The innovations on it are numerous, and des 
rived from multifarious causes, which have rendered it difficult 
even for the most inquisitive travellers to speak on many points 
with confidence. , ’ 

Section ii. of the first memoir examines the state in which 
these rights existed at the commencement of the Ottoman 
dominion. — The works consulted for this purpose are, in the 
first. place, an edict of Selim I., of very doubtful authority, 
but; if authentic, very curious, as it regulated the constitution 
of his new conquests. M. pe Sacy obtained it from the 
“‘ Letires sur 1 Eeypte,? by M. Savary; who, he imagines, 
borrowed it from a history of the revolt of Ali-Bey, published 
in England: but neither of the authors produces any proof 
to support the truth of it. — The next work was by M. Digeon, 
“Contes Turcs et Arabes, précédées dun abrégé chronologique de 
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? Histoire de la Maison Othomane,” &c.: the latter part of the 
title constituting a large and the most important part of the: 
book, especially that which is intitled the Canoun-naméhy or 
Edicts of the Sultan Soliman IL, relative to the government of 
Egypt. M. Digeon stated in a note that the original was to 
be found only in certain archives at Cairo: but M. pr Sacy 
discovered the very document in thé royal library at Paris 
among the Turkish manuscripts, and detected numberless 
omissions and inaccuracies in the former translator. The 
most material contents of this edict of Soliman II. are laid 
before us in the present work. The preamble states the death 
of Selim, before he had time to make proper arrangements 
for his new dominions, and the duties which in consequence 
devolved on his successor; and the edict enters regularly 
into all the branches of administration in different sections, of 
which the tenth is most adapted to the author’s purpose, as it 
treats of the Amels or responsible agents of royal property, 
of whom the modern Multezims appear to be the representa- 
tives. Several other Turkish manuscripts have also been con- 
sulted, oe to points less intimately connected with the 
subject of the dissertation. Lands were bestowed for military 
services by the first Ottoman sovereigns of Egypt: but they 
were held by a different tenure from that of Multezims, and 
were personal rather than real possessions. In discriminating 
the classes, and deriving the modern possessors of villages 
from the original crown-agents, M. pE Sacy appears to us to 
evince very considerable ability and judgment ; and to correct 
some opinions which seem to have been rather hastily formed 
by Ricaut and Pocock. 

The remaining paper in this first volume is 4 Memoir on 
the Phoenix, and the Astronomical and Chronological Periods of 
the. Egyptians, by M. LarcuEr. —It is divided into three 
sections; the first containing a description of this fabulous 
bird, drawn from the poets and other writers of antiquity, 
with its birth, death, and duration of life. The second section 
relates to the period termed canicular, such as the 1460 years; 
or to the great year, when the planets have returned, if that 
be possible, to the same relative position in which they were 
observed so many years before. The last contains an applica- 
tion of all that is recorded of this wonderful bird relative to 
its longevity, to this imaginary period, and these anni magni. 
In this application, the author, after having examined all the 
ways by which this emblem may be brought to coincide with 
these epochs, as described by astronomical and other writers, 
and as it has been asserted that they have occurred, concludes 


that there is in fact no connection between the two things, 
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the fabulous appearances of the bird not being brought. to 
coincide with these supposed periods. At the close of his 
disquisition, he proposes a conjecture on the origin of the - 
fable, and considers it purely as a poetical fiction, which 
has obtained some such credit as marvellous tales heard in our 
youth often acquire in the mind. The original objection still 
remains, that most of such fables, particularly among oriental 
nations, are allegorical; if, then, the Phoenix be not an em- 
blem of these periods, what does it represent? M. LarcHer 
conceives that this spirit of allegorizing may be carried too 
far; and he refers to many extraordinary tales of Herodotus, 
Pliny, and other writers, where facts are related that are 
directly contrary to the regular course of nature, and of which 
no solution can be found under the form of allegorical repre-« 
sentation. Although the invention was not intended for the 
purpose of an emblem, he imagines that the fiction, once in- 
vented by the poets, was very probably usurped as such. The 
appearance of it in Egyptian hieroglyphics leads to this con 
cession; where it is supposed to typify the soul, probably 
from its nearer approach to immortality than any: other em~ 
blem that could be drawn from real or imaginary nature. 
It would be useless for us to offer any remarks on the sub- 
ject, deprived as we are of the power of following the author 
through his examination of other theories, which he dis- 
credits; it must suffice for us to say that, having demolished 
some airy structures, he has supplanted them by one that is 
certainly much less imposing, and possibly not more solid. 

With this paper the first volume closes: the second is on 
our table, but the contents of it must form the subject of in 
vestigation at a future opportunity. 


[ Zo be continued.) 





Art. VII. La Vérité sur l Angleterre, &c.; i.e. The Truth re- 
specting England, by a Frenchman. Published, and dedicated 
to the English Nation, by J. A. Viévard, Proprietor and Editor. 
8vo. 2 Vols. Dulau and Co., &c. London. 1817. 


A wotuEr answer to General Pillet’s libellous account of 
4% England! That work must have sold well to provoke 
so many commentators. — This reply, however, is not equal 
in literary merit to that of M. Sarrazin, which was analyzed 
in our )xxxist Vol. p. 535—540. Still it deserves a certain 
degree of attention from the vigilantly curious in national 
honour, and a certain degree of gratitude: but, :here, too, 
the great topic of the usage of French prisoners in this couns 
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try, during the anti-jacobin war, is long deferred, and glossed 
over negligently: though this is the only part of Pillet’s book 
which is likely to produce a permanently injurious impression. 

The present publication is dedicated with dignity to the 
English nation, and is ushered in by an introduction of twenty 
pages; which displays its plan and purpose, and laments the 
exorbitancy of that party-spirit which revolutionary times are 
apt to engender. The remark is made that Pillet, long con- 
fined in a prison-ship, and afterward resident on parole in 
London, was unfavourably circumstanced for impartial, ex- 
tensive, or genteel observation ; and that his attachment to the 
Bonapartean dynasty led him to affect that Anti-anglican 
party-spirit on which Napoleon built much of his popularity. 
French pamphleteers are seldom scrupulous: but Pillet’s con- 
tempt for veracity was notoriously carried to the shameful 
pitch of breaking his parole of honour. ~ 

(Of the four parts into which this work is divided, and 
two-of which form’a volume, the first section treats of the 
territory of England ;— of ‘the national morals in the several 
classes of society;—of the usages, manners, customs, and 
habits ; —- and of the public spirit of the British people. Va- 
rious omissions of Pillet are indicated; such as his total 
silence about our coal-mines, and the prodigious use made of 
their produce, both for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 
The present author, however, commits some little errors him~- 
self; as when, at p. 57., he says that in England no every- 
day-lotteries provoke the people to squander the earnings of 
industry on the vain speculations of gambling. A singular 
anecdote is related at p. 85.. that, when the law of the 12th 
of January banished the regicides from France, M. Roux de 
Lamarne felt obliged to quit the kingdom, without possess- 
ing the means of defraying his removal; and, on applying for 
assistance to his former colleague Prince Cambacéres, he re- 
ceived the magnificent gift of three crown-pieces ! 

Section ii. is allotted to the church and the state;— the 
political laws; —the national representation ;-—— the elec- 
tions ;— public opinion ; — the political factions ;— Ireland, 
and Lord Castlereagh ; — and the two houses of parliament. A 
large portion of this long chapter is borrowed from the writ- 
ings of Burke, and consists of select passages closely trans- 
lated from his “ Reflections on the French Revolution :” but 
the writer does not carry so far as Mr. Burke his liberality 
towards Irish Catholics. This part of the work is directed 
against 'M. Rubichon rather than against General Pillet. 

The third section treats of the eivil laws ; — of the cm nt 
_ trates;— of crimes and punishments; — of the relative num : 
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of cases brought before the tribunals of France and England, 
— of the taxes and public debt, — and of the establishments 
of beneficence. It is observed that all the sins of lascivious- 
ness are in fact struck out of the criminal law of France; the 
rights of persons are extended to liberty of abuse; and if a 
rape, or a seduction, or other crime of that class, be at all 
cognizable, itis considered only as an act of violence, or of 
fraud, on the other or a third party, not as an immoralit 
criminal in itself. Such legislation may be favourable to the 
deceney of the French courts of justice, but not to the cor- 
rection of licentiousness. | 

Section iv. relates to the colonial and commercial system ; ' 
— the Bank ; — the funds and public credit ; — the army and : 
| the navy; — the ministry and the opposition ; — the prisoners 
| of war; — the interior administration ; — and the foreign policy 
and actual situation of Great Britain with reference to the rest | 
| of Europe. 

Though eloquent and agreeable, this production is more 
likely to be useful_on the Continent than in England, It 
communicates many particulars of our usages and laws, de- 
rived partly from observation and partly from literature, which | 

at may be new in France and instructive to the untravelled , 
journalist: but the pages are very few in which an English- 
man finds any fact to learn, or any important criticism by 
which he may profit: one of these is the 180th page of the 
second yolume, in which advice is given not to impede the 


liberation of South America. 
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Art. VIII. Rome, Naples, et Florence, &c.; 1% e. Rome, 
Naples, and Florence, in 1817: or Sketches of the present 
State of Society, Manners, Arts, and Literature, in those al 
celebrated Cities. 8vo. pp. 353- Paris. 1817. London, 
Colburn. 


WE doubt not that the anonymous author of this book of | 
° memoranda would deprecate the chilling censures of a | 
| northern critic. Indeed, nothing would be easier than to 
throw ridicule on the whole work: but we conceive its merits | 
to be equal to its defects, and the truths that it incloses to . | 
overbalance its errors, which are never those of design; and 
as, moreover, the volume contains many of the higher order 
of remarks on the distinguishing features of nations, with i} 
much good feeling, fair views, and impartial reasonings, we 
will meet this traveller with equal frankness, and thank him 
for the entertainment which he has afforded us. On wie ye 
it were unfair to say much, because a book composed of 
App. Rev. VoL. LXxxv. Ll | notes 
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notes written usually at an hour stolen from re and 
bearing every mark of extreme and uncorrected Lette can 
offer but few specimens of writing. The fault of notes lies in 
the rapidity of transition from one thought and subject to 
another; and this vivacity in the present author produces 
occasionally an obscurity that borders on the incomprehen- 
sible: but, where he takes the trouble of having a style, as 
in the substance of a conversation with Colonel Forsyth, in 
his comparison of the happiness of countries, and in his last 
— or farewell to Italy, it is in our opinion clear and 
° This author’s passion is Music; his delight, the Scala at 
Milan; and his affection is decidedly for the simple and 
kind-hearted Milanese, his never-ceasing subject of enco- 
mium. With those who have read Za Lande, Eustace, &c. 
his opinions on all other arts but music can have in general 
but little weight; indeed he seldom ventures beyond his 
reach, and appears to have put together these memoranda 
chiefly for the purpose of soothing the irritation which he 
feels in renouncing his country, and her military service, for 
another land and another order of things. He seems to be 
‘¢ tremblingly alive all o’er” to the powers of the musical art ; 
and it must not be forgotten that, in the finest Italian. 
Operas, we yet retrace all that gave celebrity to the theatre 
of antient Athens. Supposing, as we are ready to concede, 
a material inferiority in Metastasio to the three great tragic 
writers of Greece, we have yet ample proof, from the sculp- 
tured representations of their musical instruments, that the 
effect of Grecian must have been inferior to that of Italian 
harmonies. Were we to confine our musical pleasures to an 
Oratorio or concert, we should at once exclude the finest 
vocal performers in the world, — we mean the natives of Italy. 
Possessed of an enthusiasm and feeling unknown to any 
other nation, the Italian singer feels himself constrained, 
abashed, and degraded, when tamely presenting himself in 
the orchestra without any inspiring cause to call forth his 
exertions; and without inspiration he is nothing. The de- 
lusion of scene, the magic of harmonies, the aid of costume 
assorting with a certain character, and the ambition of sup- 
porting that character by voice and gesture corresponding to 
the poet’s-fancy, all these united are necessary to call forth 
the full powers of the Italian vocalist. Ultramontane 
voices may be taught to fashion themselves to every shade 
of every modulation, to encounter every difficulty, and ex- 
actly and to a note represent tlie melody as it came from the 
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his heart, to pronounce the words, to modulate their ca- 
dences, —in short, to render the poetry and the music as if 
they both proceeded from sudden inspiration, as if he who 
sang them had composed them both, —this happy secret is 
in the possession only of Italians. Indeed it is unfortunate 
for them, and for taste, that they should leave their country 
before their talent has attained to its full maturity ; — and 
this is a remark which does not apply less to Catalani than 
to others. Had- this extraordinary woman matured her 
powers in her native land, she would have been induced to 
have rejected the embroidery and to have studied the sweet- 
ness of the art. Unfortunately, compelled to defer to the 
taste of a public who consider music rather as a sleight of 
hand than a source of rational amusement, she yielded her 
judgment to her interest; and she employed in execution of 
brilliant but unmeaning ornament that voice which, if regulated 
by the chaster and more simple taste of Italy, would have 
gone like a sentiment to the heart, and been rewarded not by 
applause but by tears. To station such a woman in the 
orchestra was, as she declared to the writer of this article, to 
clip the wings of a bird, or to fetter the limbs of a racer. 

With all that has been said or sung in praise of oratorios, 
we assert that, until the introduction of the Battle-Piece by 
Beethoven, the yawns have “ carried the day.” Again, this 
production by its nature formed exactly the antipodes to the 
music of oratorios: but, as it was noisy and difficult, as 
many of its transitions were unexpected, and many of its 
combinations almost impossible, it was applauded usgue ad 
nauseam; and this, indeed, is the regular march of the 
human mind in quest of any art whatever. At first, the 
abstruse, the intricate, or that which most nearly resembles 
conjuring, is generally most admired: but the perfection 
of art, on the contrary, consists in uniformity, simplicity, 
and grace. Fascinated by the enchantment of some operas 
of Mozart, who, fortunately for himself and the musical 
world, cultivated the graces by a free and perpetual inter- 
course with Italian minds, we are wildly abandoning our- 
selves to all the perplexities of the German school of music. 
It would seem as if Pergolese, Cimarosa, and Paesielio, had 
never been born, or had never devoted their grand and 
tender minds to express by melody the movements that are 
passing in the human heart. 

We agree, therefore, entirely with the author of the 
volume before us in. representing the glories of the opera of 
Milan; and we have been copious on this subject because it 
is that which engrosses the greatest share of his attention, and 
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because his views appear to us eminently just and correct 
on this his favourite theme. In. taking leave of this portion 
of the work, we recommend it to the attention of the con- 
ductors of the Opera-house in London, as containing (under 
the head of Musical Parnassus in Italy, in 1817,) a complete 
list of all the living voices and composers of that country. 
At the head of the latter stands Rossini ; a young enthusiast 
who has already made great strides to fame by his Tancredt, 
VItaliana in Algieri, il Turco in Italia, Otello, la Cova Cenere, 
&c. On looking over the names and works of living com- 
posers and singers, it would be worth while to consider what 
dramatis persone might be thence selected to enrich the 


house in London. 
We must now give some exemplification of this writer’s 


manner of thinking and writing. 


‘ Bologna, 30th April, 1817. I have just passed four days in 
Vellegiatura, with the Prince V***. Husbands have not in 
Italy an hundredth part of the jealousy of those of France. I 
have not been able to discover the origin of Cicisbeism in any 
other source than nature Some philosophers, who were in com- 

any with us, told me that at the end of the middle age, when 
taly swarmed with petty tyrants, each seeking to give dignity to 
his court by aping Spanish etiquette, the rich individuals bor- 
rowed from that nation the custom of assigning.an esquire to his 
wife. Dare I speak of their morals? According to the account 
of my companions, I conceive that there are as many unhappy 
husbands at Paris as at Bologna, and at Berlin as at Rome. 
The only difference is that at Paris the offences committed arise 
from vanity, and at Bologna on account of a warmer sun. In- 
deed, with respect to conjugal infidelity, there is no exception 
but in the middling classes of England, and in all the classes at 
Geneva: but, by my faith, the compensation of ennut isa dose too 
much ; j'aime mieux Paris, oh gai! 

‘ Bologna, 1st May. We dismount; the horses which we hire 
in this country are excellent; though they are small, of indiffe- 
rent make and wicked, they are charmingly active and quick. I 
arrive from San Michele in Bosco, a convent situated in a pic- 
turesque spot, like all those of Italy. This rare edifice crowns 
one of the woody hills at the declivity of which Bologna is 
situated ; it is, as it were, a promontory, shaded by huge trees, 
which advances into the plain. My friends have conducted me 
thither to see the antient paintings of the school of Bologna; 
they set a great value on their priority in the arts, and wish that 
they should appear to dethrone Cimabuo, the most antient dauber of 
the Florentine school. God preserve me from ever seeing his 
works! We find on this hill that fresh and sweet air, the 
aura of Procris, the charm of which can only be understood in 
the southern climates. Reclining under huge oaks, we enjoyed in 


silence one of the most extensive views in the universe. - All the 
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vain interests of cities appeared to expire at our feet; we might 
say that the soul became elevated like the body, something 
so serene and pure diffused itself over our hearts. On the north, 
we have before us long lines of the mountains of Padua, crowned 
by the precipitous summits of the Alps of Swisserland and the 
Tyrol. On the west, the immeasurable ocean of horizon is inter- 
cepted only by the towers of Modena. On the east, the eye is 


‘lost in plains terminated only by the Adriatic Sea, which may be 


seen in a fine summer-day at the rising of the sun. To the south, 
in amphitheatre, are the hills which advance from the front of 
the Apennines; their summits, covered with groves and woods, 
with churches, villas, and palaces, display the magnificence of 
nature’s beauties, seconded by all the seduction of the arts of 
Italy. The deep clear blue of the atmosphere was merely speck- 
led by some light clouds of brilliant whiteness, that marked the 
line of the horizon. Our hearts, full of emotion, were enjoying in 
silence the union of so many beauties, when suddenly one of our 
companions started up, and in an impetuous tone recited the fol- 
lowing sonnet, written by an inhabitant of Bologna on the first 
em of the passage of Saint Bernard by the French Army of 
eserve : 


‘ Vidi l Italia col crin sparso, incolto 
Cola dove la Dora in Po declina, 
Che sedea mesta, e avea negli occhi accolto 
Quasi un orror di servitu vicina, 

Ne V’altera piangea: serbava un volto 
Di dolente bensi, ma di reina: 
Tal forse apparve allor, che il pié disciolto 
A’ ceppi offrt la liberta latina : 

Pot sorger lieta in un balen la vidi, 
E fiera ricomporsi al fasto usato 
E quinci, e guindi minacciar pic lidi. 

E s'udia ? Apennin per ogni lato 
Sonar d’applausi, e di festost gridit : 
Italia, Italia, il tuo soccorso é nato !’ 


The Italians are right: Marengo advanced by a whole cen- 
tury the civilization of their country, as another battle has arrested 
it for a century to come. A prince of Bologna, believing the 
deliverance of Italy to be at hand, raised for Murat in twenty- 
four hours a regiment of 1500 hussars, expended 200,000 francs, 
equipped them in three days, and on the fourth was in line at the 
head of his men.’ — 


‘ On Comparative Beauty. 


‘ If you take the pains to count, in the Bois de Boulogne, a 
hundred French women, eighty are agreeable, and scarcely one is 
perfectly beautiful. Among a hundred English women, thirty are 
absolutely grotesque, forty are decidedly frightful, twenty are 

retty well, though slovenly, and ten are rendered earthly divine 


ities by the freshness and innocence of their beauty. Of a hun- 
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dred Italian women, thirty are made caricatures by their passion 
for white and red paint ; fifty are beautiful, but their chief attrac- 
tion is a voluptuous air: and the remaining twenty are in the most 
ravishing style of antient beauty, bearing the palm over the select 
few of England. English beauty appears pitiful, without soul, and 
without hfe, compared with the divine eyes which Heaven has 
given to Italy.’ 


Much of the above picture may be the offspring of fancy, 
or of taste: but the sketches which follow, on the compar- 
ative happiness and innocence of the French and the English 
peasantry, resulting from their comparative comforts and re- 
spectability, are no fancy-painting. They are in exact con- 
formity with Mr. Birkbeck’s most sensible digest of memor- 
anda made on the spot, supported by the authority of every 
honest writer, and testified by the reviewer of this article: 


‘ I conceive France to be the happiest country of Europe: that 
is to say, the country possessing in the greatest abundance all that 
is essential to happiness. The leading feature of this French 
happiness is that industry is fully and surely rewarded. Italy, not 
possessing national domains, is not able to pride herself on the 
flourishing condition of ten millions of peasants, happy because 
they are little proprietors. The people of France have already ar- 
rived at a high degree of consequence ; and the most estimable 
class of France, I mean the ten millions of peasants who are little 
proprietors, is that which is the most abandoned in Italy. .The 
horror of theft is extreme with the French peasant. To what 
cause does he owe his virtues? To that very cause which our 
contemptible journals make it their business to curse every morn- 
ing. The distinguishing feature of the French peasant is hap- 
piness ; of the Italian peasant, it is personal beauty; a third part 
of the English nation subsists on alms; this is their compensation 
for the liberty of the press.’ ' 


With the above-comparison before our eyes, and with the 
result of Mr. Birkbeck’s researches within our reach, a bill 
for the inclosure of Epping-Forest, &c. has been or perhaps 
will be speedily passed ; in which it will be ingeniously con- 
trived, as usual, to dispossess those who are in want, and to 
increase the property of those who have more than sufficient 
for their happiness. — 








Ant. IX. Fragmens du Cours de Littérature, &c.; i.e. Frag- 
ments of a Course of Lectures on Literature, delivered at the 
Atheneum of Paris in 1806 and 1807, by M.J. pe CHENIER. 
8vo. pp.256. Paris. 1818. Imported by Treuttel and 
Wurtz, London. Price 8s. sewed. 


M pE Cuénrer first rendered himself conspicuous in the 


ud 1788 by a well-written tragedy intitled Charles IX., 


assacre of Saint-Bartholomew; which was performed 
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with great success at Paris during the early part of the Revo- 
lution, and probably contributed to the progress of that event. 
He. has since published other poems, a Picture of French 
Literature from 1789, and several political pamphlets. On 
the death of Laharpe, whose Course of Literature is so well 
known to our readers, M. p—E CuEénrer obtained the vacant 
professor’s chair at the Athenzeum of Paris, and lectured 
there on the History of French Literature: but he was 
obliged to undertake the delivery of a course before he had 
completed the desirable preliminary labour, and was finall 
interrupted by death during the progress of his toil. The 
volume before us contains those fragments of the lectures 
which had been written out at length, and are those which 
required most appearance of recondite information. For the 
rest of the course, short notices, and references to passages 
which might be introduced with effect, were alone provided : 
but an orator so gifted with ready declamatory powers, and so 
much disposed to flatter French sympathies, was secure of 
zealous attention even to superficial instruction. 

The introductory lecture delivered at the Atheneum on 
the 15th of December, 1806, constitutes the first tract in this 
collection. It -contains an historical survey of the progress 
of French language and literature, sketched in the grand 
manner, with little of example and little of: detail. Malherbe 
is praised: but his rival Ronsard, in our judgment a superior 
poet, is wholly overlooked. Voiture and Balzac, who were 
scarcely worth mentioning, are introduced. Christian ora- 
tory is said to have been ‘ austere in Bourdaloue, elegant in 
Fléchier, and sublime in Bossuet.’? After the usual outline of 
the age of Louis XIV., a fine sketch follows of the age of 
Louis XV., with a most animated panegyric of Voltaire ; 
whom the lecturer places at the head of French writers, but 
whom he surely over-rates as an historian. 

A second lecture gives an account of the antient French 
romances produced between the reigns of Louis VII. and 
Francis I. The oldest is stated to be the romance of Brutus, 
the pretended founder of royalty in England; the author of 
which, Wistace, dates his work in 1155. ‘The next oldest is 
said to be the romance of Rollo, the founder of the Nor- 
man dynasty which produced William the Conqueror. The 
writer appeals to Thelesin and Melkin, as his authorities; by 
whom probably he means the Welsh Taliessin and Merlin. 
Sir John Price, who understood Welsh, affirms (in the 
Hist. Britan. Defens. p.59.) that poems are extant by 
Taliessin, in which the Britons are called the remainder of 
the Trojans, and the wen of Brutus: while — 
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Cambrensis, Geoffry of Monmouth, and other old writers, 
concur in attesting the existence of these traditions in Welsh 
chronicles. The first romances therefore appear to be trans- 
lations from Welsh originals: in the Armorican provinces 
their existence begins; and Arthur, and the Armorican 
heroes, are their favourite objects of celebration. The 
most celebrated of the earlier French romance-writers in 
verse is here called Chretien Menessier, of ‘Troyes in Cham- 
pagne ; and to him are ascribed the Sang-réal, the Knight 
and the Sword, and Launcelot of the Lake; which, having 
been continued by Geoffry of Ligni, seems to have been a 
mere translation. Sir Trystan, translated from the Latin of 
Rustician of Pisa, exists in prose only. Several of these 
stories are here briefly epitomized. 

The third lecture treats on French Fabliauz : but it contains 
less information on the subject than we have already ex- 
tracted from the introductory discourse to Méon’s edition of 
Barbazan, in our lxxiiid volume, p. 495. 

Lecture iv. treats of the French poets, from the reign of 
Philip of Valois to that of Louis XII. We will extract 
from this chapter an account of the poet William of De- 
guilleville. 


‘ He was a monk of the order of Citeaux, and has left us three 
visions in verse, known by the name of the Three Pilgrimages. 
They display much conversancy with the Romance of the Kose, and 
are ina great degree imitated from it. In the Pilgrimage of Human 
Life, the author discovers, in his dream, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
which is guarded by angels. He sees at the principal entrance a 
cherub with a flaming sword. Then a female approaches him, 
named Grace-of-God, who tells him about the fall of man and 
original sin, and who administers to him baptism and confirmation. 
While she is prosing, Nature interrupts her sermon with philo- 
sophic arguments. Grace-of-God becomes angry, and drives 
Nature off the ground: she then extorts his confession, details 


the use of the eucharist, and administers this sacrament to him. . 


She next gives him a helmet, a buckler, a coat of mail, which 
have allegorical names, and also the sling and pebbles which had 
belonged to King David in his contest with Goliah. Several pas- 
sions now assail him, and at last Tribulation : but, by applying 
various parts of his armour, and invoking the Virgin Mary, he 
escapes the enemies of his salvation. Fortune, Depression, Idol- 
atry, and Astrology, severally tempt him, and at last drive him to 
take refuge in a convent, where Envy, Perfidy, and Calumny seve- 
rally vex him. Ovid appears to him, and reads Latin acrostic 
verses: but, in the meanwhile, Death stalks into the room, and 
the Pilgrim awakes.— A second vision describes The Pilgrimage 
of the Soul separated from the body: but, as this is very like the 
poem of Dante,-an analysis would be superfluous.— The third 
| . vision 
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vision is called The Pilgrimage of Jesus Christ, and is in fact a 
sort of Diatessaron in rhime.’ 


This poet is the more tnpapenting to the curious student of 
our domestic literature, because his works appear to have 
suggested to John Bunyan that very popular English vision 
intitled The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The fifth lecture treats of the French historians until the 
time of Louis XII.; and the sixth, which seems to have been 
written for a concluding lecture, disserts on the progress of 
knowlege in Europe, and on the state of public instruction in 
France. 

To these compositions, which contain good hints, and 
mingle many liberal ideas with a convenient sketch of the 





' leading features of French literature, succeed some minor 


prose-works of the author; such as a reviewal of Voltaire’s 
Mahomet, and of Ducis’s Gédipus at Colonna. A political dia- 
tribe against the temporal power of the Popes is admirably ana- 
lyzed; and a translation of the dialogue De claris oratoribus, 
which from internal evidence may most probably be attributed 
to Mucianus, terminates the collection. 

M. ve CuénieER will scarcely acquire, we think, the rank 
of a French classic: but he has the merit of disseminatin 
liberal ideas in clear and luminous language. It is aul 
to be wished that M. Ginguéné, who has so excellently dis- 
cussed the literary history of Italy, would undertake to com- 
plete the task which is here rather sketched than begun, and 
would give to the European public a history of French 
literature. It is a literature valuable to the world for bold- 
ness and nakedness of thinking, if we may use such a phrase; 
and though in practical value it is, in an educational point of 


‘view, rather dangerous than satisfactory, yet the literar 


man will not so smoothly and agreeably attain the higher and 
unprejudiced range of thought in the writings of any other 


set of European philosophers. 





Art. X. L’Hermite en Province, &c.; t.e. The Hermit in the 
Provinces, or Observations on French Manners and Customs at 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By M. pez Jovy, 
Member of the French Academy. With Tyo Plates, and Vig- 
nettes. Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 374. Paris. 1818. London, Treuttel 
and Wurtz. ° 
“ne Hermit of the Chaussée d’Antin was welcomed by 

us in Vol. lxxii. p. 465., as the Free Speaker, in 

Vol. Ixxvii, p. 475., and the Hermit of Guyana also re- 

ceived our greeting in Vol. lxxxii. p. 541. - This same 
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Hermit is now in pilgrimage through the provinces of France, 
and here offers a varied sketch of living domestic manners at 
Bordeaux, at Bayonne, among the Basques; among: the 
Bearnese, at Agens, and dvcaghiee the intervening sweep of 
country which includes the Landes and the feet of the Pyré- 
nées. In felicity of delineation, and in selection of topic, 
the Hermit improves by exercise; and we consider this as 
the most lively of a series of volumes, which: depict the man- 
ners of middle life in France with a characteristic fidelity 
hitherto unknown to the metropolitan literature of the nation. 
Paris was formerly ashamed of the traditional rusticity of the 
provinces, and declined to delineate them: but Paris has 
learnt to its cost how compatible is exterior polish with every 
kind of depravity and atrocity; and it begins to turn an eye 
of envious admiration on those singularities of rural simplicity, 
which announce a principle superior to ridicule, and which 
are always compatible with the virtues of the heart. Do- 
mestic purity and {family-~attachment, hitherto provincial pri- 
vileges, begin to assert, even in the corrupt city, their native 
dignity among the excellences of human nature; and the 
witling, whose shafts were nce accustomed to endanger house- 
hold morality, observes their impotent recoil with the super- 
stition of humbled veneration. 

Twenty-two papers, or chapters, constitute this collection. 
The first three paint Bordeaux, with its new bridge, its mag- 
nificent theatre, its stately suburbs, and its spacious quay : 
but the dinners at a banker’s house, and on board a ship, 
with the habits of walking, card-playing, and vineyard-visit- 
ing, form the chief objects of attention and record. ; 

the fourth and fifth chapters, the author paints an emi- 
nent individual retired into that singular sandy desert, over- 
grown with forests of fir, and intersected with deep ditches, 
which is named the Landes. The peasantry stalking on their 
stilts, and the landlord shooting his wood-pigeons, make ex- 
cellent pictures. 

Mont-de- Marsan and the Lower Pyrénées are described in 
the sixth and seventh papers; in the eighth and ninth, the 
Basques, and a singular grotto or cavern on the coast of the 
bay of Biscay, where two lovers were drowned by an unusually 
high tide. Father Clément occupies an entire number. The 
exercises and amusements of the Basques, a peculiar people of 
the Pyrénées, whom the author considers as descended from 
the Pheenicians or Carthaginians of antiquity, conduct us to 
the end of the twelfth number. In the thirteenth, the Hermit 
enters Bearn, and thus contrasts it with the country previously 
visited : (p. 183.) 

‘ The 
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¢ The first stage after Peyrehourade is Puyoo. Here the. land- 


scape begins to assume those features which belong to Bearn ; 


while all that preceded resembles the Landes, the neighbourhood 
of Mont-de-Marsan, and of Roquefort. Here the frame of the 
picture, the mountains on one side, and the hills on the other, 
limits more distinctly the plains and downs which wind between 
their intervals. Cultivation is not condemned in this district to 
any alternation of fallows: but the course of cropping usually 
consists of wheat and maize alternately : the minutest attention is 
peal to every detail, and the largest fields are managed like the 

ed of a garden. Every furrow, every row of plants, seems to be 
set out by aline. The Basque measures every thing by his eye; 
— the Bearnese on foot and by the fathom. The Basque has 
large dwellings, in which he and every thing that belongs to him, 


“animals included, are to be at their ease ; — the Bearnese squeezes 


every thing into small separate cabins, where perpetual order is 
requisite to preserve room. The Basque has a certain lazy con- 
fidence in himself, in nature, and in Him of whom nature is but 
the instrument ; — the Bearnese foresees, watches, and provides 
beforehand ; the next year is as present to him as to-morrow. In 
the countenance of the Basque we see that he is dreaming, —in 
that of the Bearnese that he is calculating. It is difficult to be 
more alert and courageous than the Bearnese, but he is so from a 
point of honor, because he would not have it said that another 
does better than he: — but, whatever a Basque can be, he would 
be the same in a desert or on the theatre of the world. Of his 
courage he is no prouder than of his beard.’ 


The birth-place of Henry IV., the mineral waters of Bag- 
néres, and the moral hydrology (as the author terms his 
speculation on the mental diseases of the bathers and drinkers) 
of the company, form pleasing numbers. A tour into the 
Pyrénées, a portrait of Lezer, and of a descendant of Sca- 
liger, succeed. Agens, and a hermitage, are next described. 
In the twenty-second and concluding chapter, occurs the fol- 
lowing anecdote: (p. 364.) 


‘¢ The Prince of Bearn, afterward Henry IV., was not quite 
fifteen years of age when Charles IX. came to Nerac in 1566, to 
visit the court of Navarre. The fortnight which he passed there 
was marked by feasts and sports, of which young Henry was 
already the brightest ornament. Charles 1X. loved archery: it 
was determined to offer him the amusement: and, as we may well 
suppose, none of his courtiers, not even the Duke of Guise, who 
excelled in this art, was so aukward as to surpass the monarch. 
Henry, however, who was still called Henriot, or Harry, advanced 


in his turn, and at the first shot carried away the orange which had» 


been set up for a mark. -According to the rules of the game, he 
asserted the right to shoot first in the next round: but Charles 
opposed the claim with some ill-humour ; when Henry drew back 
a few steps, stretched his bow, and held an arrow pointed — 
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the breast of his royal antagonist. Charles skreened himself be- 
hind one of the more corpulent courtiers, and ordered his danger- 
ous cousin to a distance. However, the affair was laughed off; and 
the toxophilites resumed their game on the morrow. The King 
was not well enough to attend. This time the Duke of Guise hit 
the orange, and cleft it in twain. No other was at hand: but the 
young prince espied a rose in the bosom of a young girl who was 
among the spectators, ran and snatched it, placed it on the spear- 
head which supported the mark, shot, entangled his arrow in the 
flower, and returned it to the pretty lass, with the arrow in it. The 
confusion of the maid, which embellished a figure naturally lovely, 
made an impression on the author of it. Glances continued to be 
exchanged between them, and to announce the new life which was 
fated to begin for them. 

€ On his way back to the castle, Henry questioned his attend- 
ants, and learned’ that the fair villager was a daughter of the 

rdener of the palace, and that she lived in a pavilion of the 
out-buildings. By the next day, gardening was become the pas- 
sion of Henry. He fixed on some roods of ground beside the 
fountain of the Garenne, a streamlet conducted to adorn the 

ounds of the castle, put up a trellis there near the basin, and 
worked at the plantation with the more zeal because he was assisted 
by the father of Fleurette, and had an opportunity of seeing her 
several times in the day. About a month whiled away, before 
these lovers exactly knew their own wishes: but they learned the 
secret one moon-light evening at the fountain, while the nightingale 
was singing, and in a bower which, by means of the trellis, had 
speedily been invested with privacy. When they were seen re- 
turning to the castle, the shepherdess had hold of the prince’s 
arm, and he was carrying her water-pail on his head. He 
uitted her with a gay air, — she wept on re-entering her humble 
welling. 

‘ The father of Fleurette does not appear to have been aware 
that his daughter, from this time forwards, went very late to fetch 
water: but the preceptor of the young prince, the virtuous La 
Gaucherie, perceived that his royal pupil was always desiring to 
look after his garden in the evening, and often came home with 
his hat wetted. He therefore undertook one night to follow the 
prince at a respectful distance, and arrived, unobserved, close 
enough to the bower to perceive that he was come too late. 
Convinced, like Fénelon, that ‘flight is the best remedy for love, 
this prudent mentor told the young prince that they must set off 
for Pau, on their way to the interview at Bayonne. : 

‘ The instinct of glory, or perhaps that of inconstancy, operated 
already in the heart of Henry, and alleviated the misery of a first 
separation, which he ran in tears to announce to Fleurette. ‘* You 
leave me, then, Henry,” said the tender girl, ** you will forget 
me, and I shall have only to die.” Henry comforted her, pro- 
mised always to love her, and kissed away her tears. “ Do you 
see this fountain of the Garenne,” said she, while the castle-clock 
struck, which announced the hour of his departure; * absent or 
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present you will find me there, — always there,” added she, in a 
tone which he did not forget. 

‘ The fifteen months, which elapsed before the return of Henry 
to the castle of Agens, had developed in the soul of the youn 
hero virtues incompatible with the innocence of a first love; snd 
the maids of honour of Catharine dei Medici had been but too 
successful in effacing from his recollection the image of the 
affectionate Fleurette. More afflicted than surprized at a chan 
which she began to consider as an inevitable misfortune, she did 
not so much struggle to prevent as to withdraw from it. She had 
seen the Prince of Bearn walking in the grove by the Garenne 
with Mademoiselle D’Ayelle, and could not resist the desire of 
meeting them, as if by accident. The figure of Fleurette, rendered 
more interesting by her pale despondency, attracted the observ- 
ation and awakened the recollection of the prince. He went the 
next forenoon to the pavilion, and proposed to her the old 
assignation. ‘‘ Well,” said she, ‘ I will be there at eight,” 
without taking her eyes off her work. 

‘ Henry, with the impatience of a first love, which had as it 
were been re-kindled in his breast, watched for the twilight-hour, 
hastened to his trellis, and walked to and fro beside the fountain : 
but no one appeared. At length, he discerned an arrow stuck 
into the ground at that spot on which he had most frequently 
been sitting with Fleurette. He recollected it to be his own, for 
the faded rose was still bound to it; and in aslit of the reed 
was a note with these words: ‘ I promised that you should find 
me at the fountain — you love me no longer — God forgive me.” 

‘ Henry guessed the meaning of these words. Servants of the 
palace were called; with torches they followed him to the Ga- 
renne, examined its bed, and the corpse of the lovely girl was 
taken out of the basin before the trellis. It was buried between 
two trees: the prince shed tears of regret ; and he long spoke of 
her with sincere feeling.’ 


It is said that M. Jouy, who is an accomplished English 
scholar, intends personally to translate the portions of his 
work that are most adapted for London readers: but we 
advise him to delegate the task to a native of this country, 
who will better know where to skip, and who will accomplish 
the enterprise with more rapidity. Perhaps a revisal of. the 
French original ought to precede the labour of translation. 
The Hermit had not fixed on his own individual character. 
when he began to write; and, if the same connecting per- 
sonage could be made the central observer throughout the 
entire series of papers, this arrangement would increase the 
interest; the dramatic probability, the cohesion, and the 
vivacity of the whole. 
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Art. XI. Des Changemens opérés dans toutes les Parties de 
L’ Administration, &c.; i.e. Of the Changes made in all the 
Branches of the Administration of the Roman Empire, under 
the Reigns of Dioclesian, Constantine, and their Successors, 

- down to Julian. By J. Nauper, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
Royal College of Henry IV., &c. 8vo. Two Vols. Paris. 1817. 
imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, London. Price: 18s. 
sewed. 


A HISTORY of*the Establishment, Progress, and Decay of 

the Gothic Monarchy in Italy, published by this writer 
in 1811, was noticed in our Ixvith vol. p.467., with that 
detail and attention to which it seemed intitled by its original 
research and appropriate erudition. As. that work grew out 
of a prize-question suggested by the Institute of Paris, so 
the production now before us has arisen from a similar inves- 


tigation excited by the revived Academy of Inscriptions and. 


Belles Lettres: but the short original disquisition, to which 
the premium was decreed, here appears in a prolonged form, 
and with a considerable addition of notes and illustrations. 
The object of the inquiry has been to ascertain what were 
the changes which took place in the administration of the 
Roman empire, in consequence of the accession of Constan- 
tine; and, as these alterations could not be completely ex- 


prunes without noticing several of the preparatory steps of 


oclesian, and some of the retrograde steps of Julian, a 
general survey is taken of the period intervening between 
these reigns. The entire work is divided into three books or 
parts, of which two fill the first volume, and one occupies 
‘the second;.and these books are subdivided into several 
chapters, of which we -shall present a summary to our 
readers. 

The first book, which treats of the condition of the 
Roman empire before Dioclesian, is broken into seven 


chapters, successively allotted to the statistical, personal, and 


administrative state of the provinces; the institutions re- 
garding justice; the places attached to the imperial palace ; 
the military order; and finally the nature of the govern- 
ment. A curious article is the eighth, (p.49.) in which 
some account is given of the municipal constitutions of the 
Roman cities: but we discover, in the introductory para- 
raph, propositions not consistent with ensuing remarks. 
i. Nauper observes; ‘ In every city, all proprietors, wzthout 
distinction of fortune, formed a corporation collectively ac- 
countable for municipal duties and dues:’ but, in the next 
sentence, he adds; ‘ In order to be a citizen of the superior 


class, (honestiores,) it was necessary to possess a precise 
amount 
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amount of fixed property. The other inhabitants (humiliores) 
were not admitted to the honours of the city, and were liable 
to servile punishments.’ In the first of these quotations, it 
is maintained that no definite pecuniary qualification was ne- 
cessary to citizenship, and in the second that such a qualifi- 
cation was requisite; which two statements present a glarin 
inconsistency: but, if M. NaupET can quote some named 
authority in favour of his propositions, he is too little em- 
barrassed with the care of reconciling his several vouchers. 
More of pedantry than of criticism is exhibited in this pro- 
cedure; and it diminishes the value of a treatise which is 
certainly founded on a very extensive consultation both of 
antient writers and modern commentators. 

Some new light is thrown on the secret spring or moving 
power of the Roman government, in the chapter (p.91.) 
which treats of the Imperial palace. Augustus, it is ob- 
served, first created a privy-council, consisting of two con- 
suls, and fifteen senators, said to be named by ballot, and 
on that ground intrusted to act for the entire senate, but in 
reality named by the Emperor. These privy-counsellors 
were at first called comites et amict, companions and friends 
of the prince; and from this use of the term comites arose, in 
Constantine’s time, the regular title of Count. 

The reign of Dioclesian occupies Book ii., which begins 
by complaining of the hostile partiality of the Christian 
writers, who saw in this Emperor only the persecutor of the 
church ; whereas he made many valuable reforms and skilful 
innovations in the various: establishments of the empire: 
while, by assimilating to the oriental institutions those of 
European Italy, he greatly amalgamated the various pro- 
vinces, and facilitated that introduction of Greek administra- 
tion, at the expence of the Latin language, which in its 
consequences was destined to enthrone the metaphysics of 
Alexandria and the religion of the Gospels. ‘To the examin- 
ation of all these changes, thirteen sections are devoted; the 
first treating on interior administration; the second, on the 
relative exaltation of the imperial dignity; the third, on the 
state of the empire as to its foreign relations; the fourth, on 
the association of Maximian; the fifth, on the degradation 
of Rome and ofthe senate. In this last-mentioned section, 
the causes are well evolved which led Dioclesian to adopt: an 
oriental metropolis, and to live so much at Nicomedia; and 


to this precedent is referred the later determination of Con- 


stantine to change the seat of authority. At Rome, Chris- 
tianity. would not so-easily have become the exclusive religion 
of the empire: but to the new city of Constantinople no 
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n removed who had not determined to embrace the re- 
igion of the court. In the sixth section, an interesting ac- 
count is given of the war of the Bagandz, or Armorican 

try, who laid under contribution various cities of 
Gaul. A considerable party existed among the Gaulish and 
British nobility, which secretly stimulated this war of in- 
dependence; and which accomplished, by means of it, a 
practical permanent separation from the Roman empire of 
Cornwall, Wales, and continental Britany, in which all the 
coast between the Seine and the Loire may be compre- 
hended. In these Belgic provinces are found the earliest 
traces of chivalry, and also a feudal vassalage. The author’s 
observations on the steps, by which the Roman laws them- 
selves had altered slavery into this ascription to the soil, 
deserve perusal. 

In section seven, M. Nauper comments on the militar 
exploits of Dioclesian and Maximian; in the eighth, he 
treats of the fortification of frontiers, and of the restoration 
of older limits to the empire: in the ninth, of the nomi- 
nation of the Cesars; in the tenth, of the degradation of 


pretorian prefects, and the new division of provinces; and, 


in the eleventh, the tetrarchic government is criticized. In 
the twelfth, a rash sally occurs against Mr. Gibbon, who is 
accused of under-rating the persecution of the Christians ; 
which topic is farther agitated in the note at p.353. The 
thirteenth and concluding section narrates the abdication of 
Dioclesian, and attributes to his institutions the altered spirit 
of the empire. : 

Volume II. is entirely occupied with the reign of Constan- 
tine, and is divided into eight segments, or chapters. The 
first analyzes the policy of Constantine in his form of pur- 
suing universal monarchy, and the second describes his 
eventful institution, or establishment, of the Christian reli- 
gion. A vast amount of property, previously attached to 
the pagan temples, was thus seized; and the Emperor pro- 
vided for many military adherents by inducing them to ac- 
cept ordination, and to act as bishops of the new church. 
To these bishops a peculiar magistracy was assigned, and 
they became legal umpires of all minor litigations. Count 
George, or as we call him Saint George, was one of ‘the 
officers thus rewarded. ‘The deteriorated character of public 
literature, in consequence of the novel topics of study and 
dispute, is justly deplored. In the third chapter, the state 
of persons is considered, under the several heads of clergy, 
nobility, citizens, slavery, civil law, agriculture, commerce, 
letters, and arts. The fourth analyzes the judicial — 
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and the fifth considers the military; while the sixth treats of 
finance, and the seventh of government. From the eighth 
and concluding ‘chapter, in which M. Nauper has endea- 


voured to give a summary of his opinions and inferences, we 
will extract a few words: (p. 292.) . 


* Dioclesian had passed all his life in camp under the warlike 
reigns of Aurelian and Probus. ‘From the inferior ranks of the 
army, from an origin of servile condition, he had risen to the 
command of the imperial guard, and, in this post, was deemed 
worthy of the throne by the whole army. Dioclesian, thus a 
soldier of fortune, would have been a warlike prince if he had not 
possessed a genius capable of higher glories, and of a nobler use 
of supreme power: but he was a soldier only. in order to acquire 
the means of being a law-giver. Assuredly he was neither a bar- 
rss nor a coward, although these epithets have been hurled 
at him. | 

* Constantine led a similar life, but was still more fortunate, 
and more powerful. Hitherto, we have been appreciating the 
institutions of Constantine, not the man. We have sometimes 
spoken. with severity of particular innovations: but, now that 
we are viewing: them collectively, we ought to be guardedly 
equitable, :, 

‘ Two parties, rendered hostile by religious animosity, have 
left accounts of Constantine: but he has been improperly known, 
because passion has blinded both his panegyrists and his de- 
tractors. While the former represent him as an inspired man, 
the latter depict him as an impious parricide: the former ascribe. 
to him the glory of having created anew the empire, while the 
latter impute to him the dissolution of the body politic: his ene- 
mies also reproach him with shameful vices, while his friends exalt 
him as a pattern of virtue: he is by some called the clement, the 
bountiful, the magnanimous, and by others the intolerant, the 
prodigal, the perfidious. 

‘ Both extremes should be avoided. He committed. faults 
without being contemptible: he was a great prince, not a virtuous 
one: or, rather, there were two men in Constantine. During the 
first twenty years of his life, he equalled the most illustrious 
Emperors; during the last ten, he was scarcely comparable to 


the more ordinary, being given up to favourites and courtiers. It’ 


is not from his decrepitude, however, that he ought to be judged. 
His art was thoroughly to understand the manners and condition of 
the people in the Roman empire ; his advantage was to be always 
master of himself, and superior to passion; he knew how to 
dissemble and to wait.’ 


In all this declamation, we do not perceive much precision, 
and we do observe much repetition. With the volumes of 
Gibbon before us, we do not rise importantly instructed from 
this new survey of a critical and revolutionary period of the 
Roman annals, To the excellent work of M. Muller on the 
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age of Constantine and Theodosius, the present author is 
indebted for his most original details: but a cautious affecta- 
tion of candour suppresses ‘the spirited tone of remark 
which does so much honour to the courageous philosophy 
of the learned German. We prefer the former work of 
M. Navuvet to the recent effort here submitted to exa- 
mination: he was then commenting under the sway of Na- 
poleon, he is now swerving towards the tendencies of a 
Bourbon: his opinions now want the frankness of an inde- 
pendent judgment, and the dignity of a mere candidate for 
fame; and it is only inasmuch as he can reconcile prefer- 
ment with sincerity, that he ventures to advocate the cause of 
liberality and to confess the honest inferences of reason. 
His book was probably undertaken when the banished Em- 
peror had determined to take into the pay of the state the 
priests of the Protestants and the priests of the Jews; and 
when plans were in circulation for amalgamating a reformed 
Catholic clergy with these dissentient venerators of the Scrip- 
tures. For such a legislative change in the constitution of 
the church of France, it was an expedient preparation to 
study in all its details the successful and permanent religious 
revolution of Constantine. 
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Art. XII. Naufrage de la Frégate la Méduse, &c.; 2.e. The 
Shipwreck of the Frigate Medusa, Part of the Expedition to 
Senegal, in 1816; a Narrative containing the Events which oc- 
curred on the Raft, in the Desert of Saara, at St. Louis, &c. 

. Followed by an Examination, with reference to Agricultural 

. Matters, of the Western Part of the Coast of Africa, from 
Cape Blanco to the Mouth of the Gambia. By J.B. Henry 
Savicny, Ex-Navy-Surgeon, and ALex. Corréarp, Geogra- 

hical Engineer, both shipwrecked onthe Raft. 8vo. pp. 196. 
aris. 1817. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, London. 
Price 5s. sewed. 


I" is observed in the preface to this volume, that the annals 
of naval distress do not offer perhaps so terrible an in- 
stance of shipwreck as that of the Medusa, a French frigate, 
which sailed 17th June, 1816, from Isle d’Aix, under the 
command of M. de Chaumareys, having on board 240 per- 
sons ; of which the greater portion consisted of soldiers in- 
tended to garrison those forts at the mouth of the Senegal, 
which had been restored to the French by the late peace. 
M. Savieny, a surgeon, and M. Corréarp, an engineer, are 
two of the few survivors, and have conjointly drawn up this 

truly affecting narrative. , . 
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Qn a sand-bank called Arguin, the vessel ran aground, 
July 2d, in 19° 36’ north latitude and 19° 45’-west longitude. 
A great consternation ensued; and, after many angry deli- 
berations, it was resolved, as they had only six boats on 
board, to break up the vessel, and with its materials construct 
a raft large enough to place the soldiers on it, who were thus 
to be towed ashore. Some other persons, in all 147, and 
among them the present narrators, also took places on the 
raft. Provisions and wines were stowed on it, but no re- 
gular precautions were taken to put it under proper com- 
mand, or to proportion the food and distribution to the 
difficulty. ‘The governor and superior officers, with two lady- 
passengers, and others, embarked in the boats, which were 
manned by able sailors; and each boat undertook to assist in 
towing the raft. Ropes were fastened accordingly: but, 
when the rowers began to be fatigued, the idea was started 
that they must abandon the raft for their own safety; one rope 
was let go, then another, and at last the people in the boats 
took care only of themselves. The gradual progress of the 
consequent distress on board the raft is detailed in this nar- 
rative most curiously and carefully ; and we learn with horror 
that from quarrels to civil war, and from the carnage of 
anger to the cannibalism of extreme hunger, every variety of 
horrible passion and horrible suffering was provoked and 
endured. We transcribe a paragraph: (p. 77.) 

‘ Those wretches, whom death had spared in the frightful night 
which we have been describing, threw themselves on the slaughter- 
ed carcases with which the raft was covered, cut them into slices, 
and devoured them eagerly. Some, however, and especially offi- 
cers, would not at first touch this sacrilegious food: but, seeing 
that it had restored the strength of those who had been par- 
takers, it was subjected to a sort of cookery by being dried in the 
sun, and at last the horror of most of us was overcome: we had 
eaten up first the belts of our sabres, and the leather front-pieces 
of our hats. The next day was calm and fine; and a ray of hope 
seemed to rise on us with the sun. Westood mid-leg deep in the 
salt water, and could only sleep standing, pressing against one 
another to make the mass immoveable. On the fourth day, 
several of our companions died a natural death, exhausted by 
fatigue and privation, and oe to each of us the expectation 
of a similar impending catastrophe. In the course of that after- 
noon, a number of flying fish passed over us, and got entangled in 
the rigging, so that we caught nearly three hundred, whose flesh 
was a great relief: they were opened directly, the roe swallowed, 
and the rest of the body laid to dry for future use. We kneeled 
down to thank God for this unexpected refreshment.’ 

Very few of these unfortunate individuals were living when 


the brig Argus, which had been sent in search of them by 
Mm 2 those 
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those who landed in the boats, found them at sea a-drift, and 
with little hopé of reaching the coast. ‘The subsequent suf- 
ferings on shore were still melancholy. ‘Twenty-five persons 
of the sloop, and fifteen persons of the raft, were collected at 
Saint Louis on the 13th of July. An Irish Captain, whose 
name is forgotten, is mentioned with praise at p. 106. for 
his benevolent efforts to find the raft. The entire narrative, 
if translated by a person conversant with sea-phrases, would 
acquire a popular circulation among sailors ; who naturally 
like to hear of the difficulties to which human beings may be 
exposed at sea, and who may advantageously contemplate 
the perils, resources, and deliverance of their class. In the 
case before us, the sufferings of the party were much em- 
bittered by a want of foresight, of principle, of skill, and of 
humanity, in those who were principally intrusted with the 
command of the expedition. 





Art. XIII. Elémens de Chimie Médicale, &c.; i.e. Elements of 
Medical Chemistry. By M.P.Orrizta, M.D. corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1817. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. Price 11. 4s.. 


M Orrita is well known, not only on the Continent 

* but in this island, for his professional and scientific 
acquirements ; and he has particularly devoted himself to that 
department in which medicine and chemistry may be said to 
come in ‘contact. We opened these volumes, therefore, with 
high expectation; both because we conceived'them to be 
devoted to a very interesting topic, and because we deemed it 
highly probable that the subject would be well treated. Ina 
short preface, the author states the motives which induced him 
to attempt his work, and the particular points which he pro- 
posed to illustrate. It was undertaken, as he says, to gratify 
the wishes of his pupils, —a convenient, although generally a 
very inadequate reason; and, with respect to the nature of the 
performance, we are told that it is intended to be very much 
what the title would lead us to expect, a system of general - 
chemistry, with a. particular application to medicine. We 
shall now endeavour to give our readers an idea of the manner 
in which M. Orriza has accomplished his task. 

The system is divided into four parts; the first, which is as. 
long as all the others taken together, occupying indeed the 
whole of the first volume, consists of three chapters ; — on 
Imponderable Fluids; — on simple Ponderable Substances ; 
— and on simple Metallic Substances. As under these desig- 
nations he gives an account of the principal ame 4 
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‘which these classes of substances form with other bodies, the 
first part actually contains a large portion of the whole system 


of chemistry, except organized substances; of which, vegeta- 
bles constitute the second part; animal compounds form the 
third ; and the fourth, which consists of only about 100 pages, 


may be regarded as a kind of supplement or appendix to the 
Others: it contains two sections, on the Forces which pro- 
‘duce the Chemical Action of Bodies, and. on Analysis, Be- 
fore he enters on the consideration of the imponderable bodies, 


M. Orrita makes a few remarks of a more general nature; 
commencing by ‘some preliminary ideas respecting bodies, 
and the parts which compose them.’ We give the name of 
body, he observes, to every thing which strikes one or more 
of the senses. ‘They are in the state of solids, liquids, or 
aériform fluids, and are either elementary or compounded. 
Elementary bodies contain only one sort of matter, while com- 
pounds contain two or more kinds, which can be separated 
from each other; and elementary bodies may be considered 


as composed of a multitude of very small parts, similar or 


homogeneous-and invisible, which are designated by the name 
of integrant molecules or particles. A compound ‘body also 
consists of integrant molecules: but each of these molecules 
contains two others, differing in nature one from the other, 
which we name its constituents. The author then goes on to 
observe that ‘ we cannot explain the various natural pheeno- 
mena without admitting the existence of a force which Newton 
has called attraction. This force acts on the molecules of 
bodies, but at distances too small to be perceived by our 
senses. We give it the name of cohesion when it unites the 


‘integrant or homogeneous molecules, and that of affinity when 


it is exercised between constituent or heterogeneous molecules. 
It is therefore evident that, when two different bodies unite 
in order to form a third, it must be effected by the action of 
affinity ; and in this case we say that the two bodies have com- 


bined, have re-acted, or that they have exercised an action 
on each other by virtue of their reciprocal affinity.’ 


Cohesion and affinity are then more particularly described, 
and the leading facts connected with the latter are detailed 


‘in a series of propositions, chiefly derived from data which 


are furnished by M. Berthollet’s work on chemical statics, 
Hence the author sums up the observations which relate to this 
particular topic, by stating that there are five circumstances to 
which we must especially attend in estimating the a of 


.a body; viz. its proper chemical affinity, the cohesion of its 


molecules, its quantity, temperature, and electric state;. to 
which, perhaps, we ought to add the degree of mechanical 
Mm 8 pressure, 
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pressure. Hence is derived the definition of chemistry which 
is proposed by M. Orrira; viz. ‘ the object of chemistry is to 
determine the action which simple or compound bodies exer- 
Cise on each other, as the result of a certain number of forces, 
the means of obtaining them, and of ascertaining their na- 
ture.’ After a few observations on crystallization, we come 
to the consideration of the Imponderable Fluids, which form 
the subject of the first chapter of the first part; these in 
course are caloric, light, the electric and the magnetic fluids. 
It is said respecting them generally, that they are placed at 
the commencement of the work because they have a great 
influence on all natural objects, and because they form a con- 
necting link between chemistry and the other branches of 
natural philosophy; and, although their existence as distinct 
bodies is denied by some persons, most writers agree in _ad- 
mitting it, on account of the facility which it gives us in ex- 
plaining all the phenomena in which they are concerned. This, 
we may remark, is scarcely giving a sufficient degree of force 
to the writer’s own hypothesis ; since, although it is not easy to 
adduce any arguments which may decisively prove the mate- 
riality of these bodies, certain analogies at least render it pro- 
bable, and intitle it to be regarded‘ as something more than 
the mere choice between two unsupported opinions. — Caloric 
is thus defined or characterized: 


‘ It is an extremely subtile fluid, making a constituent part of 
all bodies ; its principal properties are, 1st. To move in the form 
of rays when it is at liberty; 2d. By its accumulation in bodies to 
produce a dilatation, which is more or less perceptible, and is 
sometimes succeeded by decomposition ; 3d. To act consequently 
in a manner the reverse of attraction; 4th. To cause us to expe- 
rience, when it is in contact with our organs, a peculiar sensation 
known under the name of heat ; and, 5th. To produce, by its re- 
moval, effects the reverse of the preceding, namely, contraction and 
the sensation of cold.’ 


Each of these properties is then made the sybject of a 
separate section, in which they are considered more in detail, 
and the best established facts are enumerated which tend to il- 
lustrate them, or to shew the nature of their connection with 
other phenomena. We have first, for example, a view of 
the effects of radiant heat, and the laws by which it acts: 
this leads us to the subject of thermometers, by means of 
which we learn the difference that exists between the temper- 
ature of two bodies that are heated unequally; and under 
this head, again, we have a brief account of the different 
species of these instruments, especially of that variety which 


is called pyrometers, and the method of graduating them. 
Per haps 
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Perhaps it may be thought that the subject of thermometers 
would have come more naturally under the second property of 
heat, that of expansion : this, however, introduces us to a new 
train of inquiry. M.Orrica examines the causes of the 
change of state which bodies experience by a certain vari- 
ation of temperature, when the dilatation produced by the 
‘quantity of caloric which they have received is so consider- 
able as to overcome or counteract their force of cohesion; 
this, in the first instance, produces the fusion of solids, and 
afterward the transformation of liquids into gases. The pro- 
perties of vapours are then considered, the formation of 
vapours in a vacuum, the formation of vapours in the open 
air, and the ebullition of liquids. ‘The next section gives an 
account of the effects of caloric en the bodies which are 
immediately in contact with the source whence it proceeds; 
under which are considered the conducting power of solids, 
liquids, and gases, their capacity for caloric ; and afterward we 
have an account of the effects of calorie on bodies which.are at 
a certain distance from its source. ‘The cooling of bodies is 
the next subject that is considered, and then the equilibrium. 
of caloric; with some remarks, which are indeed very scanty, 
on the principal hypotheses respecting the cause of heat, ob- 
servations on the sources of caloric, its action on the animal 
economy, and lastly on cold... The range of subjects which 
the author embraces will appear by this enumeration to be 
sufficiently extensive: but perhaps it will not be found in all 
cases to be arranged in the best order; and, on some oc~ 
casions, we think that his desire to treat on every topic has 
caused him to pass over some of them in too cursory a manner. 
A circumstance, which makes his account appear more unsa- 
tisfactory than it will in reality be found, is that he not un- 
frequently divides his remarks on various subjects into two 
or more parts, which are placed in different divisions of the 
work, in consequence of his adherence to.a method of ar- 
rangement which in many respects we regard.as fundament- 
ally objectionable. A.specimen will suffice to illustrate our 
remark. Under the section ‘ Dilatation of the Gases,’ the. 
succeeding paragraph is all that we find : 

‘ It follows from experiments made by M. Gay-Lussac and Mr. 
Dalton, that all the gases. dilate equally: thus atmospherical air 
and the vapour of ether, heated to the same degree, will be equall 
dilated. Independently of this.common property, the dilatation of 
each of them between the limits of melting ice and boiling water is 
sensibly proportional to those of mercury, as we said when speak- 
ing of solids. It has been proved by experiment that one pa of 
any gas, heated from the point of melting ice to that of boiling 
water, dilates by 5.37; part of its volume. . We shall employ this 
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‘proposition, which we now merely point out, when we come to the 
‘subject of the analysis of, gases.’ 


After a very brief and scanty account of light, and the 
electric and magnetic fluids, we arrive at the second chapter, 
on simple ponderable substances, which are divided into the 

‘non-metallic and the metallic bodies. . They are in the 
-whole forty-seven, nine of which belong to the first class; 
viz. oxygen, hydrogen, boron, carbon, phosphorus, sulphur, 
iodine, chlorine, and azote. Some general observations .are 
made on nomenclature, and particularly on the method by 
which we ought to designate the different combinations of the 
two classes of bodies with each other; and we then proceed to 
consider the bodies themselves, disposed in separate sections. 
‘The account given of them is on the whole rather summary 
‘and unsatisfactory; nothing is said about their history; and 
the mode of procuring them is treated in a totally different part 
of the work: while the little that we find with respect to their 
medical operation, which we presume the author conceived to 
‘be essential to a book bearing a medical title, is extremely 
vague and common-place. We shall quote what is said on 
the uses of oxygen. Having informed the reader that they 
are very numerous, but that it is proposed to treat of them in 
giving the history of the different bodies with which this ele- 
ment combines, the author thus proceeds : 

‘ It must be regarded as an excitant; and, when it is breathed 
pure, it produces nearly the same effects of which we have spoken 
under the article caloric. After its discovery, several physicians 
conceived the hope that the violence of the symptoms of phthisis 
pulmonalis might be alleviated by respiring it: but it determined 
such an excitement to the pulmonary organs, that they were 
obliged togive it up. It appeared to act advantageously in moist 
asthma, in chloresis, in scrophulous affections, in certain chronic 
affections of the Iungs and of the abdominal viscera, in the com- 
mencement of rickets, in scurvy, but principally in asphyxia 
arising from the want of air, or from gases which are injurious in 
consequence of their not being respirable.’ 

We hope that this is not a fair specimen of the state of me- 
dical science in France; since we will venture to assert that 
oxygen-vas was never of the least service in any of the cases here 
enumerated. — Those of our readers, also, who are acquaint- 
ed with what has been done in this country on the respiration 
of the hydro-carbonous gases will deem the following a very in- 
adequate and a very incorrect.account of its effects on the Jiving 
body: * According to M. Chaussier, the respiration of hydro- 
gen gas communicates a blueish tinge to the blood and to the 
other parts; we may breathe it for some moments without dan- 
ger, but at length it produces asphyxia. It has never. been 
: , employed 
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employed in medicine.’ — We shall give one more specimen of 
French medicine and pharmacy, in M. Orr1xa’s observations 
respecting the use of sulphur: 


¢ Sulphur makes a constituent part of gun-powder ; and itis em- 
ployed in the formation of matches, and in the manufacture of the 
sulphurous and sulphuric acids, of which a great consumption 
takes place in the arts. Sulphur appears to be an excitant to the 
functions of the exhalant system : thus it is used with success in 
the treatment of the itch, of tetters, and of scurfy eruptions, when 
it is applied in the form of an ointment, prepared with hogs-lard or 


with cerate ; sometimes, also, in order to cure the:itch, we employ’ 


a liniment made with equal parts of sulphur and quick lime, well tri- 
turated and incorporated with oil of olives or of sweet almonds. 
Administered internally, sulphur is considered as purgative, in the 
dose of from one to three drachms: but ina small dose it may be 
regarded as an excitant, especially in chronic affections of the 
lungs and the abdominal viscera. It is given with extracts, or in 
the form of boluses, of pastils, of an electuary, or suspended in 
milk: the dose is 12, 20, 40, 72 grains daily. It is employed also 
in the form of balsams, which ate nothing more than sulphur 
dissolved in essential oils: thus. we give from 20 to 24 drops of 
baume de soufre térébinthéré, of baume de soufre anisé. Lastly, 
it enters into the composition of the famous pills of Morton, so 
frequently employed by that author in the pituitary phthisis, 
and which appear to succeed only in chronic catarrhs.’ 


“After the account of the various simple non-metallic 
bodies, the author proceeds to describe their combinations 
with each other; thus, as we think, rather aukwardly cutting 
up the different parts of the subject, and disuniting those 
topics that are most intimately connected. ‘These combina- 
tions of course form some of the most essential branches of 
the subject ; atmospherical air, water, the various non-metal- 
lic oxyds, and the greatest part of the most important acids. 
We shall quote the general remarks on the acids as a fair 
sample of the author’s manner of treating his subject, both as 
to matter and as to style. 

‘ The name of acid is given to certain substances, solid, liquid, 
or gaseous, generally possessed of a sour taste, of the power of 
destroying wholely or partially the characters of certain oxyds 
named alkalies, and of the property of reddening the blue in- 
fusion of turnsole and of violets, as well as of turning the hema- 
tine yellow or red. Some substances, however, are considered as 
acids which do not enjoy all these characters: but there is none 
‘which does not combine with the alkalies. Chemists generally 
regard turnsole as the proper re-agent for acids: it is-im fact 
composed of a red colour, and of subcarbonate of potash; and 
the acid takes possession of the alkali and disengages the red 
colour. All acids have a powerful tendency towards surfaces that 


are charged with the vitreous electricity ; and those which are 
formed 
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formed of oxygen and a simple body are decomposed by the 
voltaic pile, the oxygen passing to the vitreous pile and the sim- 
ple body to the resinous pile. They are almost all soluble in 
water; and they may be combined with one or more metallic 
bodies and produce salts. Until lately, chemists, supposing that 
oxygen entered into the composition of all the acids, regarded it 
as the only acidifying principle: but this opinion is no longer ad- 
missible, since the existence of a certain number of acids without 
oxygen is completely established. The acids without oxygen are 
seven in number, five of which are formed of hydrogen and of 
one or two simple bodies; these are the hydro-chloric acid, the 
hydriodic, the hydro-sulphuric, the hydro-phtoric (fluoric), and 
the hydrocyanic (prdiieic) : of the two others, one is composed of 

htoron and boron, the other of phtoron and silicium. Ought we, 

owever, actually to regard oxygen, hydrogen, and phtoron, as 
the only acidifying principles; the first two because they enter 
into the composition of a great number of acids, and the last 
because it composes two? We think that the term acidifyin 
principle is useless, and ought to be rejected because it may lea 
toerror. <A slight degree of attention only is sufficient to prove 
that, when two, three, or four,simple bodies unite to compose an 
acid, the acid does not owe its properties to one of its elements 
exclusively, but that they result from the union of the whole, and 
from the manner in which the molecules are arranged.’ 


We will now pass to the chapter on the Metals. They 
are divided into six classes; the first class being styled metals 
admitted by analogy, and consisting of the supposed metallic 
bases of the non-alkaline earths, such as silicium and mag- 
nesium; they are said to be characterized by their affinity 
for oxygen, which is so powerful as to render it impossible to 
reduce their oxyds. The second class consists of the metals 
of the alkalies and alkaline earths; they absorb oxygen-gas 
at all temperatures, rapidly decompose water, even without 
the assistance of heat, absorb its oxygen, and disengage the 
hydrogen with effervescence. In the third class are placed 
four of the metals, manganese, zinc, iron, and tin: they are 
said not to decompose water in the cold, or to do it very 
slowly, but to require for this purpose a red heat: they absorb 
oxygen at all temperatures. In the fourth class are placed 
those metals which do not decompose water, but which absorb 
oxygen at all temperatures: it seems a miscellaneous assem- 
blage, beginning with arsenic and molybdena, and ending 
with lead and copper. The fifth class consists of nickel, mer- 
cury, and osmium, characterized as not decomposing water 
at any temperature, and only absorbing oxygen at a certain 
degree of heat; above which they part with that which they 
had before absorbed. The metals in the sixth class neither 
decompose water nor absorb oxygen at any temperature; they 
are silver, gold, platina, palladium, rhodium, and iridium. 

Having 
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Having arranged this classification of the metals, we enter 
on a description of their general physical properties, or their 
chemical properties; of metallic oxyds, of salts, the action 
of various substances on the salts, and the generic characters 
of the different salts. On this last topic, the author remarks 
that ‘the salis formed by the same acid have a certain num- 
ber of common properties, and compose a group which is more 
or less natural, to which we give the name of genus.’ The 
sub-borates, the sub-carbonates, the sub-phosphates, . the 
phosphites, the sulphates, the sulphites, &c. &c. then all pass 
under our review, and afterward we come to the metals, 
which are taken according to their classes; their proper- 
ties being enumerated, then their oxyds described, and lastly 
their salts. — The first volume concludes with a long chapter, 
detailing all the substances of which an account has been 
previously inserted; and it is thus very inconveniently 
and singularly separated from the part that describes the 
substances themselves. 

We must be very brief in our examination of the second 
volume: but this necessity is the less to be regretted because 
our report of the first will enable the reader to form a toler- 
ably correct judgment of the work; and farther, because the 
second and third parts, those which give an account of 
organized bodies, are necessarily little more than a mere kind 
of descriptive catalogue of substances, affording small scope 
for the dispiay of general science, and in which the principal 
excellence must depend on the accuracy of the detail. Ve- 
getable bodies ‘are arranged under the heads of acids; those 
vegetable principles in which the oxygen and hydrogen exist 
in the proportion necessary to form water, such as sugar, 
gum, &c.; those vegetable principles in which the hydrogen 
is in excess with relation to the oxygen, consisting of the 
different oily substances and colouring matters; a fifth class, 
composed of emetine, picrotoxine, sarcocolla, jelly, ulmin, and 
extract ; and a sixth class, of the vegeto-animal principles. 

The third part, that which contains a statement of anima! 
substances, is divided into three chapters, the subjects of 
which are, 1st. The Means proper to ascertain the Nature of 
the mediate Principles of Animals; 2d. Of the immediate Prin- 
ciples of Animals; 3d. Of the component Parts of Animals, 
solid and fluid. ‘The immediate principles are divided into 
those which are neither fat nor acid, and into the saline and 
earthy matters which are found in the different parts of ani- 
mals. The third chapter is separated into two sections, the 
first treating of the immediate products of digestion, and the 
second of th solids. 

Part 
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Part iv. is allotted to an -examination of the forces on 
which the chemical action of bodies depends, and an account 
of the methods of analysis employed in chemistry. This 
latter division contains ten chapters, in which the analyses of 
the gases, of water, of mineral acids, of mixtures of metals, 
of oxyds, of mineral salts, of stones, of mineral waters, and 
of vegetable and animal substances, are successively con- 
sidered: but of this portion we must not attempt to give any 
detailed account, and we shall conclude the article with a few 
general remarks. In the first place, as we have already 
stated, we do not altogether approve M. Orrita’s arrange- 
ment; which, although in some parts ingenious, is in others 
unnatural and forced, and becomes extremely inconvenient to 
those who wish to learn the whole that he proposes to say on 
any one topic. We have indeed to turn backwards and for- 
wards, from one part of a volume to the other, in a way 
which would be extremely difficult to understand without. the 
aid of the index. ‘The publication also labours under the 
radical defect of being entirely without quotations and autho- 
rities; so that we are not enabled to ascertain what are the 
grounds on which the author rests his facts, or to obtain any 
more information concerning them than that which he has 
chosen to affordus. Another deficiency is that we are not fur- 
nished with any history of the substances; or any account of 
the gradual progress of discovery, or of the claims which 
different individuals possess to our gratitude and respect for 
the additions that they have successively made to science. 
The few names that occur are almost always those of the 
modern French writers, with whose works alone it would 
appear that the author is acquainted.— Lastly, we may 
observe that, although M. Orrixa professes to have written a 
system of medical chemistry, we perceive very little in the 
work which can intitle it to this specific distinction; it is.in 
fact an elementary treatise on chemistry, with a few scraps of 
medicine tacked to various parts of it; which medicine. cer- 
tainly adds no value to it, but is to the last degree common- 
place and uninteresting. From what we have said, however, 
we must not be understood to mean that these volumes are 
without their merit; since they contain, on the whole, a good 
bird’s eye view of the newest fashion of chemical science. The 
style is also generally clear, and the principles are laid down in 
an easy and intelligible manner. Although, therefore, several 
works exist, any one of which we should prefer if we were to 
possess one only, still we think that every. chemical student 
will be glad to peruse at least some parts of the present, and 
to place it in his library. 

ART. 
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Art. XIV. Antiqua Historia, ex ipsis veterum scriptorum Latin- 
orum narrationibus contexta; &c.i. e. An Antient History, 
compiled in the very Words: of antient Latin Writers. Edited 
by Jo. Goprrey Ercunorn.. 8vo.. 2 Vols. Leipzig. 1811. 
Imported by Porter, London. : 


uR theological readers know that Professor EicHuorn 

has permanently distinguished himself by a most learned 
and bold Introduction to the Old Testament, noticed by us 
in Vol. xxiii. p. 481.; by a General History of the Culture 
and Iaterature of Modern Europe, of which we mentioned the 
first volume in M. R. Vol. xxv. p. 565.3; by an Introduction 
to the New Testament; by a History of the last three Cen- 
turies, which is not so well weighed, well proportioned, and 
well finished a work as the three preceding; and by the 
Introduction to Universal History, published at Gottingen in 
1799, to which the two volumes before us form a kind of 
supplement. ‘Though they have long been printed, they have 
but recently arrived in this country. 

The object of the Professor has been to extract from the 
various Latin historians an orderly system of primeeval 
history; and, in the very words of the antients, to bring to- 
gether a summary of all that they have preserved to us con- 
cerning earlier times. ‘This curious compilation he considers as 
adapted for the use of schools; because it will at once teach both 
Latin and history, bring facts before the mind unsophisticated 
by modern prejudices and superstitions, and habituate the 
scholar to every variety of style and expression. The plan 
was conceived while the author was rector of the Lyceum at 
Ohrdruff, was partially brought into use there, and, havin 
been found convenient and instructive, has been habitually 
kept in view: the lacunz of narration have been progressively 
filled up, the excrescences lopped, and at length a tolerable 
proportion of the parts has been attained. At Jena, the 
Professor adopted these selections as the basis of a course of 
historic lectures ;. and they formed, as it were, the vouchers 
of his oral instruction. On his removal to Gottingen, Scrip- 
ture-criticism became the principal literary occupation of his 

* time for several years; until a desire of pointing out the con- 
nection between Jewish and Greek history nm ew’ him to 
issue in 1799 an introduction to Universal History, from the 
earliest times to the dissolution of the Roman empire, and 
once more to look through and enlarge these transcripts, with 
the view of employing them as an appendix of docfments and 
proofs. For those parts of history, which could not be found 
related at convenient or proportionate length among the 
writers of antiquity, recurrence has been had to modern 
epitomizers. . 


M. EicHHorn 
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_M. Excunorn arranges his subject under two main periods ; 
1. from the Beginning to the Conquests of Cyrus; 2., from 
Cyrus to the Migration of Nations (gentium migratio) which 
shook asunder the Roman empire. These periods are sub- 
divided into national distributions, to each of which is pre- 
fixed a geographical introduction; a marginal chronology 
also accompanies the text; and the authors cited are regularly 
indicated. We give the table of contents for both volumes: 


‘ Argumentum utriusque Tomi per duplicem aetatem Digestum. 
‘ I. Res antiquissimae ad Cyrum usque gestae. 











© Initia rerum. T. I. pag. t. 
‘ A. Res Asiaticae: 
‘1. Scytharum p.8. 
‘2. Babyloniorum, Assyri- 
orum et Medorum p. 15. 
‘ 3. Ebracorum p.127. 
‘4. Phoenicum p. 140. 
‘5. Syrorum p.155. 
‘6. Asiae minoris et Ponti 
. | p.1g2. 
‘ B. Res Africanae : 
‘1. Aegyptiorum p.244. 





‘ 2. Carthaginiensium p.314- 
‘C. Res Europaeae:  . 
‘1. Graeciae T. II. p. t. 
‘2. Ttaliae p. 195. 
‘1. Galliae cisalpinae 
(It. super.) p. 2206 
‘2. Graeciae M. (It. 
infer.) p. 243- 
‘3. Romanorum 
med.) 9. 291. 
3. Galliae p. 794. 
4. Hispaniae p. 804. 


(It. 


‘II. Res inde a Cyri temporibus gestae. 


‘A. Res Asiaticae: 
‘1. Persarum, Parthorum, 
Bactrianorum et Armeni- 
orum T. I. p.20. 
‘2. Indorum p. 115. 
‘ 3. Arabum p. 125. 
‘4. Ebraeorum p. 133- 
‘5. Phoenicum p. 142. 
‘6. Syrorum p. 161. 
‘7. Asia minoris et Ponti 
p- 202. 
‘ B. Res Africanae: 
| © 1. Aegyptiorum p. 250. 
‘ 2. Carthaginiensium p. 321. 
‘3. Numidarum p. 584. 
‘4. Mauritaniae p. 667. 
‘5. Cyrenaeorum p.675- 





‘C. Res Europaeae : 
‘1. Graeciae T. If. p. 27. 
‘2. Italiae. 
‘1. Galliae cisalpinae 
p- 221- 
‘ 2. Graeciae M. p.250. 
‘ 3. Romanorum p.296. 
‘ 3. Galliae p. 797. 
‘ 4. Hispaniae et Lusitaniae 
p- 809. 
‘ 5. Britanniae p.817. 
‘6. Germaniae p.833- 
* Imperit Romani occi- 
dentalis fints. 


‘ D. De rebus Americanis inania 


somnia.’ 


A specimen of the narrative, where the tributary authors 
are frequently varied, will give an idea of the compilation of 


this work: 


* Ptolemaeus Philadelphus cum Ceraunum a Gallis interemtum 
et Meleagrum e Macedoniae regno ejeetum accepisset, Arsinoem 
sororem in Samothracia exulem ad se in Aegyptum evocavit, sibi- 
fr, relegata wxore (Arsinoé, Lysimachi filia) matrimonio junztt 


» 47.) 
_ Eutrop. 
- I cg. 
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‘ Anno sequerte, Pyrrho a Romanis devicto, C. Fabio 
Licinio et C. Claudio Canina Coss., anno urbis conditae 


CCCCLXI, 
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CCCCLXL, legati Alezandrini, a Ptolemaeo missi, Romam 


venere eta Romanis amicitiam, quam petierunt, obtinuerunt. 
Romani laetati, quod summae rex auctoritatis tanti eos fecis- 
set, Q. Fabium Gurgitem, C. et N. Fabios, Pictores, et Q. 
Ogulninium legatos ad illum vicissim misere, qui munera, 
quae ab eo privatim acceperant, in aerarium et quidem prius 
a ad senatumjlegationem referrent, detulerunt : de pub- 
ico scilicet ministerio nihil cuiguam, praeter laudem bene ad- 
ministrati offictt, accedere debere judicantes. Jam illud hu- 
manitatis senalus, et attentae majorum disciplinae indicium 
est, data sunt enim legatis, quae in aerarium reposuerant, 
non solum patrum conscriptorum decreto, sed etiam populi 
permissu : eaque legatis quaestores promte untcuigue distri- 
buerunt. Ita in tusdem Ptolemaet liberalitas, legatorum 
abstinentia, Senatus ac popult Romani aequitas, debitam 
probabilis facti portionem obtinuit. 
‘ Bello contra Antigonum feliciter gesto (an. Lagid 54—s57) 
Magas, Philadelphi frater uterinus, Cyrenaeis a Berenice illo- 


rum matre, praefectus, ut deficerent, persuasit et in Aegyptum 
cum exercitu movit. Certamen diu continuatum. 


‘ Landem ante infirmitatemper Cyrenarum Magas, Be- 
renicem, unicam filam, ad finienda cum Ptolemaeo fratre 
certamina, filio ejus despondit. Sed post mortem regis, 
mater virginis Arsinoé, ut invita se contractum matrimonium 
solveretur, misit qui ad nuptias virginis, regnumque pe 
narum, Demetrium fratrem regis Antigoni a Macedonia 
arcesserent : qui et wpse ex filia Ptolemaei procreatus erat. 
Sed nec Demetrius moram fecit. .Itaque cum secundante 
vento celeriter Cyrenas advolasset, fiducia pulchritudinis, 
a nimis plaecere socrui coeperat, statim a principio super- 

us, regiae familiae, militibusque impotens erat ; studiumque 
placendi a virgine in matrem contulerat. Quae res suspecta 
primo virgint, dein popularibus militibus qos mag Itaque 
versis omnium animis tn Ptolemaei filtum, insidiae Demetrio 
comparantur : cut, cumin lectum socrus concesstsset, percus- 
sores immittuntur. Sed Arsinoé audita voce filiae, ad fores 
stantis, et praecipientis, “‘ ut matri parceretur ;” adulterum 
paulisper corpore suo protexit. Quointerfecto, Berenice, et 
stupra matris, salva pretate, ulta est: et in matrimonio sor- 
tiendo, judicium patris secuta. : 

* Ceterum Ptolemaeus Philadelphus rex fuit omnium suo saeculo 
Principum gravissimus, et si quis alius humanioribus disciplinis 
deditus ac eruditus. Praeceptorem habuit in juvenilibus annis 
Stratonem Lampsacenum, quem talentis octoginta donavit. Ho- 
minum doctorum consuetudine delectatus est: ideo ex omni 
Graecia ad eum confluxere plurimi, inter quos fuit Theocritus 
poeta Syracusanus, qui in ejus honorem encomium composuit ; 
Lycophron poeta Chalcidensis, qui in ejus et Arsinoes sororis 
gratiam ingeniosos excogitavit anagrammatismos. Callim 
poeta Cyrenaeus Philadelpho blanditus est hymno in Delum 

‘ Porro tantierat Ptolemacus studi ad veterum libros compa- 
randos, ut quindecim pignoratis argenti talentis Sophoclis et Eu- 
ripidis Aeschylique libros sibi ad describendum expeteret et mox 
sartos tectos restituerit. Ita operum Aristotelis conquirendorum 

perstudiosus 


Justin, 
XXXVI. 
C. 3. 
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perstudiosus Suit, ut pecunias iis persolveret, qui ejus libros ad 
ipsum perferrent. 
‘ Bibliothecam novam in Serapidis templo, quam ideo Serapium 
dixere, construxit, quam ejus in regno successores ita auxerunt, ut 
tuaginta voluminum millia bello Alexandrino sub Ptolemaeo, 
° trae fratre, a Julio Caesare excitato, conflagrarint. 
‘Instituta sunt ab eo studia Alexandriae et schola publicaerecta; 
plurimae urbes jam conditae, jam instauratae. Obeliscum Alexan- 
driae statuit LXXX cubitorum, exciderat. Nectabis rex 
Plinius purum ; majusque opus fuit in dewdhento statuendove multo, quam 
XXXVI. excidendo. A Satyro architecto aliqui devectum tradunt rate : 
c.14.§. 3.  Callisthenes a Phoenice, fossa perducta usque ad jacentem obelis- 
cume Nilo. Navesque duas in latitudinem pon we pedalibus ex 
eodem lapide ad rationem geminati per duplicem mensuram pon- 
deris oneratas, ita ut subirent obeliscum pendentem extremita- 
tibus suis in ripis utrinque: postea egestis laterculis allevatas 
naves excepisse onus statutum. Excisos autem sex tales in monte 
eodem, et artificem donatum talentis quinquaginta. Hic fuit in 


Arsinoeo positus a vege supra dicto, munus amoris in conjugem, 
eandemque sororem Arsinoen. 


Ptole- * Ptolemaeus Evergetes, filius Arsinoés Ligeimsicks regis filiae, sed 
maeus Arsinoés, Berenices filiae fili optivus Philadelpho patri in 
Evergetes regno succedit, anno Carica XIX. Statim sab imeperi 

234-246.  auspiciis Seleuco propter so bellum, quod supra neniniatiin 


est, infert ; quofinito, accepto a patre imperio, Aegypto, Libyae, 
Syriae, Phoeniciae, Cypro, Lyciae, Cariae, Cycladibusque insulis, 
Jinitimos quoque populos ab ortu ad Arabiam, ab occasu ad Aethio- 
piam ac Sassi loca partim armis, partim beneficiis adjecit.’ 


In the chapter De Rebus Britannia, the life of Agricola by 
Tacitus is the principal tributary work; and tng extracts aye 
disproportionately copious. 


On the whole, we are not particularly Wackyvith the 


- felicity of the plan of this ingenious and learned ‘publication. 


In the first place, the exclusive use of Latin authorities vitiates 
much of ‘the information which we owe to the Greeks. The 
accounts of Herodotus, for instance, are more credible in 
their original shape, and more easily reconciled with Jewish 
records, than in the form which they have received among 
the Latin epitomizers. In the second place, the anxiety to 
preserve the words of classic authors, on account of the lan- 
guage, tends to prevent the use of critical discrimination in 
the appreciation of their facts, and may even occasion incon- 
sistent statements of the same event. 


We are surprized that no critical notes are attached to 


these volumes, so much being disputable in chronology, in 
early history, in the plan of conciliating Jewish and Heathen 
testimony ; and on all these subjects Professor ErcuHorn is so 
able to assist,in finding the clue tied to the door of the labyrinth, 

that we mu@M fegret his not having found room for any free 






conjectural annotation. No man possesses more admirably 
the art of filling up the blanks of history, by means of the 
- fainter lines which are half faded from the records. 
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ABYSSINIA, expeditions in- 
. to, by the Portuguese, 137. 
Interview with the Emperor, 
138, 130. 

Acids, remarks on, 537. 

ZEneis of Virgil, specimens of a 
new poetical translation of, 

38—354. Y 

Affinity, chemical, of bodiesyob- 
servations on, 533. 

Africa, account of discoveries 


and travels in, antient and 


modern, 127. 
Alceste frigate, its visit to. the 







Lew-Chew islands, 4. Its 
Toss, 122. sid 
America, N y into the 
146. 
Amputat s of gun-shot 
wounds, discussion respecting 


the proper time for, 420. 425. 
Aneurysm of the popliteal artery, 
case of, 423. 
Angel of the Lord, &c. Exod. ii. 
26 
Asa ge, 246. 
rt hur and his Knights, speci- 
mens of a poem on their ex- 
ploits, 401. 
Astronomical observations and 
experiments, 259. 


B 


Babbage, Mr. on the calculus of 
functions, 254. 

Babylon, observations on the ac- 
counts of, 487. 

Backsliding, in moral.and reli- 
Apr. Rev. VoL. LXXxxv. 


bservations on that pas- . 


gious matters, symptoms of, 
407- 

Barbary, account of travellers 
into, 141. : 

Barras, the French Director, 
character of, 473. 

Bazar, of a Mahratta camp, pic- 
ture of, 396. 

Bear, Polar, observations on his 
habits as to food, 414. 

Bearn, the country of, compared 
with that of the Basques, 523. 
Anecdote of the young Prince 
of, Henry IV., 26. 


Beauty, comparative, of the 


women of different nations, 
statement of, 517. 

Bentley, Richard, parallel be- 
tween him and Richard Por- 
son, 21. The want of a bio- 
graphy of him, and of a 
monumental record, lament- 


27+ 

Babe theorem, note respect- 
ing, 257. 

Bladder, remarks on diseases 
of, 435+ 

Bologna, memorandums written 
at, 516. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, anecdotes — 
of, during the Saxon cam- 
paign in 1813, 451—459- 
Account of his appointment 
as First Consul, 477.- 

, Lucien, his conduct 
on the 18th of Brumaire, 8 No- 
vember, 1799, 477: 

Brain, human, observations on 
the structure of, 293. 

Brutes, on the ess of, 301 

Burney, Dr. Charles, his death 
lamented, and a brief charac- 


ter of him, 23, 24+ note. 
: Nn ” Cadiz, 
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C 


Cediz, account of the fever there 
in 1810, 143. 

Caloric, definition of, 534. 
Castlereagh, Lord, poetic letter 
to, from Mr. Fudge, 427. 
Charlotte, Princess, verses on 
her death, 102—104. 321. 
Sermons on ditto, 110, 111. 

222, 223. . 

Chemistry, as connected with 
medicine, elements of, 532. 

China, particulars of the late 
British embassy to, and of the 
country and people, 1—17. 

113. 

Christians, narrative of an at- 
tempt to make them Mussul- 
mans, from the memoirs of 

. Tippoo Saib, 393. 

Church and King, remarks on 
that phrase, given as a toast, 
203. 

Churches in England, ‘ remarks 
on the deficiency of, 212. 

Cincinnait, the capital of the 
state of Ohio, described, 155. 

Circumcision, ceremonies —at- 
tending, in Africa, 134. 


Coal, remarks on: the origin of, 


380. Onthe ignition of coal- 
pits, 384. ee 

Coalition, political, during the 
American War, Bp. Watson’s 
just opinion of it, 227. 

Colchicum Autumnale, observ- 
ations on the use of, 166. 

Constantine, Emperor, observ- 
ations on the reign of, 528. 
Character of, 529. - 

Cranborn-Chace, historical : re- 
marks on, 106. 


D 


Davy, Dr. on the temperature 
of the ocean, &c. 167. 


Day-schools, present plan pur- 


sued in, and- proposed im- 
provements.of, 276. 
12 


Debt, its evil effects morally and 
religiously pourtrayed, 409. 
Devotion, poetic contrast be- 
tween the Catholic and the 

Protestant forms of, 88. 

Diamond-poison, remarks on, 
388. note. 

Dido, new poetical translation 
of her story, from Virgil’s 
fEneis, 351. 

Die, —‘* He that hateth reproof 
shall die,” — observations on 
‘that passage in Proverbs, 249. 

Differences, method of, two pro- 
positions in, 257. 

Dioclesian, Emperor, observ- 
ations on the events of his 
reign, and on his character, 


| 527+ §29- 


E 


Earth, the, remarks on a theory 
of, 375—386. 

Easter, observations on the cal- 
culation and appointment of 
that annual feasty 204. 

Education, private, an 
strictures on, 94. 4 
school, observatit 
plan of, 276. 

Egypt, account of travellers into, 
140. Observations on the an- 
tient history of, 490. Onthe 
right of property in, 507. On 
astronomical and chronologi- 
cal periods in, 510. 

Emigrants, to the western states 
of North America, picture of, 
152. | 

England, ‘poetically celebrated, 
290. 

Erysipelas phlegmonodes, observ- 
ations on that disease, as it 
attacks seamen, 423. 







F 


Faith, Christian, observations 
on, 74.4-On confessions of, 
g2. 
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92. Articles of, common to 
all Christians, 54.8 

Fauvel, M. on two Greek in- 
scriptions, 499- 

Fever, tvphus, the various forms 
of, practically discussed, 63. 
—, yellow, asserted to be not 
contagious, 142. Of Cadiz 

In 18 ro, account of, 143. 

Flint, Colonel, anecdotes of his 
admirable military conduct in 
India, 389—392. 

Fudge, Mr. sen. and jun and 
Miss, eXtracts from their poe- 
tical correspondence. 427. 

Functions, calculus of, on its 
analogy with other branches 
of analysis, 254. 


G 


Gall and Spurzheim, Drs. their 
system of craniclogy exa- 
mined, 291. 

Game-laws, in this country, dis- 
cussion respecting them, 74— 
86.  Strictures on, and on 
manorial rights, 171—183. 

Gases, observations on the dila- 
tation of, 535. 

Gastric glands of the human 
stomach, remarks on, 170. 
Geneva, observations on the 

catechism of, 95. 

Geography of the antients, 
memoirs On, 497. 

Glossopora, a new genus of the 
Hirudo, 170. 

God, remarks on that term as 
it occurs in Scripture, 244. 
Gohier, M. President of the 
Directory, his participation in 
the election ofthe Consuls,475. 

Gondola poetically ‘described, 
288. 

Gossellin, M. on the geography 
of the antients, 497. 

Greece, observations on its my- 
thology, compared with that 
of the East, 491. 


‘Japan, various 


Greek-Church, remarks by Bp. 
Watson on the system and 
tenets of, 232. | | 

Grotefend, M. on the characters 
of the Persepolitan inserip- 
tions, 485, | 


H 


Hammerfest, a town near the 
North Cape, particulars of, 
416. . 

Henry IV. of France, anecdotes 
of, when Prince of Bearn, 
523. 

Herschel, Sir W. his astronomical 
observations and experiments, 
259: 

Hirudo complanata, &c. observ- 
ations on, 170. 

History, antient, new mode of 
combining the information of 
the writers on, 541. 

Holy Land, the approach to it 
poetically described, 373. 

Home, Sir Ev. on the passage 
of the Ovum into the Uterus, — 
165. Farther observations 
on Colchicum Autumnale, 166. 
On the Ova of the Sepia and 
of the Vermes testacea, 169. 
On the nests of the Java 
Swallows, 25, On'the gastric 
glands of the human stomach, 
170. : 

Houghton, Major, his unfortu- 
nate expedition toA frica, 1 36. 


Hunters in the western states of 


North America, their mode 
of life, 158. 

Hyder Ali, character of, and 
particulars of his wars with 
the British, 387—392. 


Iand J 


iculars_re- 
specting that country and the 


people, 355-367. 


Ice, 














Ice, fields of, in the Greenland 
seas, described, 417. 
Ignorance, two remarkable in- 

stances of, among the French 
Revolutionists, 480, 481. 
India, description of the mode 
» . ef military warfare in, and of 
other particulars, 396. Re- 
marks on our imperfect know- 
lege of its early state, 489. 
India-Bills, of Mr, Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, remarks on their 
tendencies, 395. | 

Inscriptions, Greek, at Athens, 
memoir on, 499. 

- -, Latin, at Lyons, 
account of, sor. 

» at Persepolis, on the 
characters of, 485. 

Institute, of France, changed 
into Royal, and the class of 
History, &c. established, 496. 
Labours of, 497. 

Job, an African Prince, account 
of his captivity as a slave, and 
his final restoration, 135. 

Johnson, Dr. on the PBivudo 
complanata, 170. 

Italy, poetic praise of, 289. 








K 
Kellie, Lord, jest related of, 


King, George III., his conver- 
sation with Bishop. Watson, 
186. His hostility to that 
prelate, 230. His dislike and 
dismission of the Grey and 
Grenville administration, 234. 

Knight, Mr. T. A., on the ex- 


pansion and contraction of 


timber, 166. ; 

-, Mr. T. on logarithmic 
tables, 256. On the method 
of differences, and on the 
binomial theorem, 257. 

Ko-tou, a Chinese ceremonial, 
its non-observance by the 
British an obstacle to the 

| 14 eed 
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reception of their embassy, 
7. 11. Mescribed, 12. note. 

Kurile islands, their trade with 
the Japanese, 359. 


L 
Lang, Major-General, heroic 
anecdote of, 392, 
Larcher, M. on the Phenix, &c. 
510. 


Lawyers, anecdote in proof that 
they make bad statesmen, 


I. 

Leach, Dr. on the genus Ocy- 
thoé, 168. 

Leander, British ship of war, 
observations on her construc- 
tion, &c., 318. 

Leipzic, battle of, 18th October, 
1813, described, 457. 

Leo Africanus, account of, 129. 
Lew- 
and of their inhabitants, 5. 
Leyden, Dr. sketch of, and of 
his intended work on African 

discovery, 126. 

Lime, carbonate of, on the 
earthy depositions of, 383. 
Liver, remarks on diseases of, 

433- 

tin. conjured to depart by 
Romish priests, 138. 

Logarithmic tables, on the con- 
struction of, 256. 

Lutzen, battle of, May, 1813, 
described, 450. 


M 


Manors, observations on the 
rights of, and on the laws re- 

_ lative to game, 171—183. 

Masks, of the antients, memoir 
on, , 503. 

Medusa frigate, distresses of the 
wrecked crew of, 531. 

Merino-sheep, that breed highly 

ie valued 


ew islands, account of, — 
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mutton eaten ther@, 162. 
Metals, observations On, 538. 
Metre, Greek, specimens of new 

remarks on, 368—371. 
Miao, a Chinese temple, account 

of, 114. 

Military spectacle, in China, de- 
scribed, 119. 

Miracles, remarks on the testi- 
mony of, 71. 

Mongez, M., on antient inscrip- 
tions, 502. On the masks of 
the antients, 503. 

Mornington, Lord, See Wel- 
lesley. 

Mosaic history of the creation, 
observations on, 376. 

Music, enthusiastic encomium 
on, 514. , 

Mysteries, religious, observa- 
tions on, 70. 


valued in, en the but no 


N 


Nankin, account of that Chinese 
city, 116. 

Navy, British, observations on 
the causes and circumstances 
of its losses during the late 

_ American war, 311-320. 

——, American, peculiar effici- 
ency and equipment of, 312 
—314. 317-319. 

Negro-alecery in North Ame- 
rica, remarks-on, 149. 

Nests, of the Java swallow, ac- 
count of, 169. 

Nomades, effects of the habits of 
life among nations of that de- 
scription, 483. 

Norfolk, in Virginia, account of, 


149. 
North-Pole, on the probability 
of approaching, 419. 


Northern latitudes, particulars 


ceapenting the cold of, 415. 
Numbers, 1. 46. comments on 
that passage, 247. 


O 


Ocythoé, observations on that 
enus of shell-fish, 168. 

Odaldistone, family of, their 
story in the noveli¢alled Rob 
Roy, 263. 

Ova, of the Sepia and of the 
Vermes Testacea, distinguish- 
ing characters of, 169. 

Ovum, on the passage of, into 
the uterus, 165. 

Oxygen, on the medical uses of, 


530. 
P 


Parr, Dr. defended from the 
attacks of the ‘ Sexagenarian,’ 
195- 

Poseantiyy of France, their su- 
periority of happiness com- 
pared with others, 518. 

Pekin, brief account ofj1s5. 17. 

Pembroke, Lord, jesting anec- 
dote of, 446. 

Perception, observations on the 
theories of, 305. 308. 

Persepolis, on the characters on 
inscriptions found there, 485. 

Phoenix, memoir on, 510. 

Pilgrim’s. Progress, that work 
i goes suggested by an 
old French Romance, 523. 

Pillet, M. his libel on England 

.. farther repelled, 511. 

Pinkerton, Mr. said to be the 
author of the “ Treasury of 
Wit,” 54. 

Poets, old, in France, lecture 
on, 520. 

Poirier, Germain, biographical 
account of, 504. 

Pole, North, remarks on the 
possibility of reaching it, 419. 

Polypheme, Virgil's description 
of, extracted from a new 
translation of the Eneis, 350, 

Pond, Mr. on the parallax of the 
fixed stars, 260. : ‘ 

Porcelain tower, at Nankin, in 
China, described, 117. 

Porson, 
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INDEX 


Porson, Professor, biographical ‘Roman Catholics, their religion 


particulars of, 18. Compared 
with Dr. Bentley, 21. Scraps 
relative to, 197. 200. 
Portugal, Regent of. account of 
his remval to Brazil, 463. 
Portuguese, forts of, in the rgth 
century, ‘for making disco- 
veries in Africa, 130. In 
Abyssinia, 137. : 
Prairies, weaning of that word, 
as applied to land in Ame- 
rica, 157. 
Prayer, of our Lord, observ- 
ations on, 100. | 
Prester John, account of that 
celebrated fictitious person- 
age, 130. 138. 
Princeton, in North America, 
some account of, 157. 
Property, right of, mn Egypt, 
dissertation on, 507. 
Proverbs, Xv.10., remarks on,249. 
Punishment, everlasting, stric- 
tures on Bp. Watson’s senti- 
Mets respecting, 237. 
Pyrenees, supposed incident in, 
poetically depicted, 47. 


Q 


Queen, the present, her cold be- 
haviour to Bishop Watson, 
231. 


R 


Reid, Dr., comments on his 
theory of perception, 305. 
Restoration, of the Bourbons, 
particulars of the war of, 494. 
Rewbel, the French Director, 
character of, 473. 
Robespierre, account of his ca- 
reer and full, 465. . His cha- 

racter, 471. 

Rock-mari, observations on, as 
it appears in England, 379-< 
Roe, Mr., letters to, on se ar- 
ation from the Established 

Church, 443. | 


supposed to increase in n'Eng- 
land, for. 

Romances, old French, account 
of, 519. 

Romans, Epistle to, + 
on that book, 252.- 

Rome, empire of, view of the 
changes of its administration, 
from Dioclesian to Julian, 
526. 

Russia, observations on its con- 
duct towards the Japanese, 
and narrative of the captivity 
of a Russian officer by that 


people, 355—367 


5 


Sacy, M. de, on the right’ of 
property in Egypt, 507. 

St. Just, character of that revo- 
lutionist, 471. 

Sarrazin, General, biographi- 

cal particulars of, 493- 

Saxony, account of the cam- 
paign of; in 1813, 449—460. 

Schools, public, of Eton, Har- 
row, &c. observations on, 35: 
On day-schools, 276. 

Scotland, hard mode of doing 
business among the tradesmen 
of,. 218. 

Scott, Mr. his letters on separ- 

~ ation from the Establishment, 


443- 
Sea, the powers of, poetically — 


delineated, 49." -The freezing 
of its surface described, 413. 

Sea-water, on the density of, 
167. 

Seals, particulars 
that fish, 415. 
Selwyn, George, his supposed 
fondness for seeing executions 

contradicted, 57. note. 
ration from the Established 
Church, letters on the evils of, 


relative to 


443- 
Seringapatam, the walls of that 
city 


























city ornamented with carica- 

_tures of the English, 396. 

Shetlandmisles, account of the 

. che there, the hus- 

bandry, population, &c., 412. 

Ships of war, remarks on the 
construction and equipment 
of, in the British and the 
American navies, 311-—-320. 

Sibyl’s cave, Virgil’s description 
of, quoted from a new trans- 
lation of the Aineis, 350. 

Signature, in music, observations 
on, 326. 

Sir Lancelot, character of that 
knight, 402. note. 

Sir Tristram, poetic character 
of, 403. 

Spitzbergen, mountains of, their 
extraordinary magnificence, 
+ 

Spuratein; See Gall. 

Stars, fixed, on the parallax of, 
260. 

——, on the mode of observing 
them by night, at sea, 441. 
Sieam, its application to the 

navigation of the great rivers 
in America, 160. 
Stomach, human, on the gastric 
lands of, 170. 

Sulphur, on the use of, 537. 

Swallows, account of various 
genera of that bird, 28. Ex- 
periments on keeping them in 
confinement, 30. 

of Java, account of 
their nests, 169. 

Swan, how considered as a royal 
bird, 174. : a 
Synonymous words, remarks on, 

go. 
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T 


Table-Mountain at the Cape of 
Good Hope, explanation of 
its cloudy top, or table-cloth, 
168. 

Tallien, his speech against Ro- 
bespierre, 465. 





INDEX. 


Other particulars of, 


Temperature of the ocean. and 
the atmosphere, observations 
on, 167. ) 

Temple, Chinese, account of, 
114. 

Tetanus, observations on that 
disease, 437. 

Thermidor, 9th; (27 July, 1794,) 
account of the Parisian reve- 
lution of that day, 466. 

Thermometrical barometer, de- 
scription of, 164. 

Tien-sing, a Chinese town, 
visited and described, 10. 114. 

Timber, @m the expansion and 
contraction of, 166. 

T: bx Saib, his wars with the 

ritish, and downfall, 393. 
Extract from his own me- 
moirs, 2). 

Tombuctoo, antient state of, 129. 

Tooke, Rev. Wm., some account 
of, 56. 

Townsend, Lord, anecdote of, 
446. 

Treasury of Wit, that work as- 
signed to Mr. Pinkerton as its 
author, 54. 

Typhus Fever, See Fever. 





V 


Veils, @ poem, extracts from, 
40—52. 


Villgison, M. de, his (supposed ) 
e ® bd - 
astonishing acquirements, 507. 


Ww 


Wabash, little and big, in North 
America, account of the, 
try andiof the settlements ne 
those Fivers, 157—160. 
Wakefield, Rev.Gilbert, defended 
from the misrepresentations of 
the ‘ Sexagenarian,’ zor. 
‘Wales; Prince of, his convers- 
ation with Bishep Watson, 
231. His communication to 
that Prelate respecting his 
** Apology for the Bible,” 236, 
andewash, 
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Wandewash, a fort in the My- 
sore country, t conduct 
of Lieut. Flint at that place, 


Watson Richard, Bishop of Lan- 


anecdotes of his life, opi-- 


nions, and works, 183—192. 
‘225—233. 


_ Wellesley, Marquis, his character 


a ae of cat 97- 
Wa > r. biog rap i parti- 
culars of, 58; 





. priety of remun 








William of Deguilleville, an old 
French poet, account.o 
Witness, in civil . 


attendance, 331. 
Wollaston, Mr. on a thermome- 
trical baromefér, 1 


_ Wounded men, on boardof ships 


of war, contrivance for con- 
veying them into the cock- 
pit, 424. | 
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